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FOREWORD 


This series aims at presenting in an attractive form English 

texts which have not only intrinsic merit as literature, but 

which are also valuable as manifestations of the spirit of the 

age in which they were written. The plan was inspired by the 

desire to break away from the usual annotated edition of 

English classics and to provide a series of books illustrating 

some of the chief developments in English civilization since 

the Middle Ages. Each volume will have a substantial intro- 

' ducdon, which will relate the author to the main currents of 

contemporary life and thought, and which will be an important 

part of the book. Notes, where given, will be brief, stimulat- 

ing, and designed to encourage the spirit of research in the 

„ student. It is believed that these books will be of especial 

i value to students in universities and the upper forms of 

schools, and that they will also appeal very much to the general 
' reader. ° 


VIVIAN de SOLA PINTO 

General Editor 


Nihil obstat: CAROLUS DAVIS, S.T.L. 

Censor deputatus 

Imprimatur: E. MORROGH BERNARD. 

Vic. Gen. 


Westmonasterii , die 25 a Alartii , 1952. 
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Newman seems to be acknowledged to-day as the classical 

exponent of the theory of Liberal Education. It is the object 

of this book to present in brief his exposidon of that 

theory, to place it in its historical and personal setting, and to 

illustrate his views about it in a series of extracts from his 
works. 

He said of himself in 1863, “Now from first to last, educa- 
don, in this large sense of the word, has been my line ”; but it 
must be pointed out that The Idea of a University, far from being 
a scientific treadse on the subject (he would not allow that it 
was not ‘ systematic ’), is made up of a series of nine Dis- 
courses, as he called them, designed to recommend this idea 
to the Irish public with a view to the foundadon of a Catholic 
university together with a number of occasional lectures and 
papers delivered or written during the tenure of the Rector- 

anvnfl T Pr ° feSS t0 be exhaustive ; he did not regard 
any of hisworks as more than propedeutic, simply embody¬ 
ing “ , u ap rT matl ° n t0 the desired soludon,” or attempt- 
confe ^ ground.” This was the feeling, as he 

Hcnce he trTnT Z^ Wr ° te ° n universit Y education, 
in its ec d u b ? ng ° Ut What a univer sity was in its idea, 
would not n be e ~ minimum, falling short of which it 

the vi b " niVerSlty at alL ° f such a university he took 

w™, sasps uA L ?• 

tssr ? «■s « 

Of the thoughts^? malklnd a ” e a<XUmulated treasure 
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But this definition, the modern critic will exclaim, excludes 
research, and Newman has on this score been the target of 
much criticism. He does not, however, favour such an exclu¬ 
sion absolutely, but only relatively. What he says—and it is 
always well to observe precisely his nuances of expression—is 
that “the diffusion and extension of knowledge rather than 
the advancement” consdtute the object of a university. We 
are faced here not with mutually exclusive alternatives, but 
merely with different shades of emphasis. “A University is a 
place of teaching universal knowledge ”—can a professor do this 
effectually without pursuing a line of research in his own sub¬ 
ject or without creating and cultivating “the spirit of dis¬ 
covery” in his pupils? There can be little doubt that as 
Newman, when he came face to face with the concrete facts 
of the situation, contemplated research as falling within the 
scope of the professoriate, so he would have made provision 
for research among the students as the University grew 
towards maturity, and when there were students equipped to 
undertake it by their previous training in the humanities and 
the sciences. 

As a sound criterion of education he proposed, some years 
before he went to Ireland, the test whether it enabled a man 
“to write well,” since good writing involved both “justness 
of thought” and “power of composition.” Of that test he 
considered that not enough was then made. It is pertinent at 
least to ask the question (without implying an answer one way 
or the other) whether it is sufficiently regarded now. 
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INTRODUCTION 


NEWMAN’S WORKS 

. ... | 90) bestrides the nineteenth cen¬ 

tury like a Colossus, distinguished alike in life, literature, and 

thought. Described by a recent writer as “ one of the greatest 
religious thinkers of all time, who is also one of the acknow¬ 
ledged masters of English prose,” he has grown steadily in 
reputation with the passing years; and now, sixty years after his 
death, he stands eminent among his contemporaries—at least, in 
* e ™ nds of those whose concern is with the things of the spirit. 

U , Pushed works reach the formidable total of forty 

volumes, and they range over a great variety of subjects; but 
ey possess a certain unity arising out of the fact that they all 
ay e some connexion with religion, although they are'not 

»lfr i 4e0 0glCa1 ' The motive that impelled him to write at 
e has stated in the last ardcle he ever wrote, intended for 

e Contemporary Review , but never submitted for publication. 

„i U ™ e , that 1 be 8 an to occupy my mind with theolo- 

gcal subjects, he said in this, “I have been troubled at the 

P ospect, which I considered to be before us, of an intellectual 
movement against religion, so special as to have a claim upon 
, 1 it ° f al { educated Christians.” In its earlier phases 

■ retrod mefe y antl_do g matlc J and, viewing his aedve life in 
have Sis/H ^ declared > “ For thirt y, forty, fifty years I 

V in religion » °J T P ° WerS the s P irit of Liberalism 

positive^ ’t. 6 ^das/'the doctrine that there is no 

all his writ' m k C g *°u is d 16 s ingle theme upon which 

nis writings have a bearing. 
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But since this aspect of his work is remote from the object 
of the present book it has been rigidly excluded, and the pas¬ 
sages selected for inclusion have been chosen simply to illus¬ 
trate a conception of University education and cognate topics 
which may perhaps be unfamiliar. The volume in which 
Newman expounded his views on this subject—the one which 
was said by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch “ to deserve being bound 
by the young student of literature for a frontlet on his brow 
and a talisman on his writing wrist”—is known as The Idea 
of a University. It consists of two previously published books, 
the first of which consists of nine lectures written in 1852 to 
introduce the prospective Catholic University to the Irish 
public, and the second of lectures delivered to the students 
in the years 1854-58 during his tenure of the Rectorship, 
together with papers contributed to the Catholic University 
Gazette. 


OXFORD AND THE CONCEPTION OF 

A LIBERAL EDUCATION 

“There are some men,” wrote Augustine Birrell, in his 
charming essay on Cardinal Newman, “whose names are in¬ 
separably and exclusively associated with movements; there 
are others who are for ever united in human memories with 
places; it is the happy fortune of the distinguished man whose 
name is at the top of this page to be able to make good both 
titles to an estate in our minds and hearts.” The movement 
with which he was associated—of which he was, in fact, the 
inspiring spirit—was the Tractarian Movement; and the place, « 
of course, was Oxford. “ Whenever,” the writer continues, 
“the lover of all tilings that are quiet and gentle and true in 
life and literature visits Oxford, he will find himself wonder¬ 
ing whether snap-dragon still grows outside the windows of 
the rooms in Trinity where once lived the author of the 
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Apologia -” 1 . . . That snap-dragon, as he himself records he 
regarded for years “ as the emblem of [his] perpetual residence 
even unto death in [his] University.”* His hope that this might 
be so seemed to be in the way of fulfilment when, on April 12, 
1822, Oriel elected him to a much-coveted Fellowship “He 
never wished anything better or higher than, in the words of 
the epitaph, ‘to live and die a Fellow of Oriel.’ Henceforth 
his way was clear before him.” But that was not to be. The 
man whom R. H. Hutton describes as “far and away the most 
characteristic and influential Oxonian of the second quarter of 

was forced after a residence of 
almost thirty years, by the event of October 9, 1845, his recep¬ 
tion into the Catholic Church, to become an exile from his 
cherished University. He “ left Oxford for good on Monday 
e ruary 23, 1846.” His destination was Birmingham, such 
eing the wish of his new ecclesiastical superiors;"and in Bir- 

Hs n ffe am ~ in “ bUt n0t ° f k ~ he SpCnt thC remainin S I’^rs of 

The town of his adoption never really regarded him with 

wYs IT /'u- HC n ° welcome there, and no notice 

taken of him publicly, not even when he returned from 

ome, in 1879, as a newly created Cardinal. To this coldness 

tried toT? T CqUal COldnCSS ‘ When an An gbcan friend 
tra ; d lnduce him. successfully in the end, to sit for his por- 

°? ,ectlon to the proposal: “I have done nothing for Bir- 

S on 'th h T C P r d my fateS aS an h ° neSt man ’ but ^ve no 
kind » u hC P aCC f ? r any SOft ° f servlce d °ne for it of any 

Dublin i v e r r ned aloof until the end > taking no part in 

revenges ” r T’ “.“f whkligi g of timc brings in his 

trial IL / rrmng m “ kn ° Wn the WOrld over as an indus- 
only its ill bUt f arnong Catholics, and not among Catholics 

that it is thlT hSS u n xr tS manufactu tes, but in the fact 

the town in which Newman lived. The Oratory, for 

1 Selected Escajc, p. I? 6. i Apologia, p. 2J7 . 
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the building of which he was responsible (1850-52), has be¬ 
come a place of pilgrimage for men of many nations who come 
year by year in increasing numbers to visit his room (kept 
exactly as it was at the time of his death), or, if they are students 
of theology, philosophy, or literature, to pursue their researches 
among his papers. 

But to go back to his origins—Newman claimed to be an 
Englishman tout court and without qualification. “I had rather 
be,” he writes in the Apologia , “an Englishman (as in fact I 
am) than belong to any other race under heaven,” and an 
Englishman in sober truth he was, “almost the unique cross,” 
according to his friend R. W. Church, Dean of St Paul’s, 
“between a true Briton of the proud school of Chatham and 
Burke, and the enthusiastic, devout, Roman Catholic.” On 
his father’s side he came of a line of farmers settled for genera¬ 
tions at Swaffham Bulbeck, near Cambridge; but his grand¬ 
father had migrated to London, and his father was a banker. 
The random suggestion thrown out by an uncritical writer, 5 
who professed to have no evidence beyond the name and the 
nose, that the family was of Hebrew descent, may be dismissed 
off-hand as a pure fantasy. Unlike her husband, however, the 
lady whom John Newman married could not, as her name, 
Jemima Fourdrinier, shows, claim pure English descent. She 
sprang from a French Huguenot family, driven into exile, first 
in Holland and then in England, by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes; but as the result of two, perhaps three, English 
marriages the French blood in her children ran thin, and it 
would be temerarious to attribute to it any of Newman’s 
intellectual characteristics. 

The Newmans belonged to the Church of England, to which ^ 
the Fourdriniers had conformed after their coming to this 4 
country; and they were not adherents of any party in the • 
Church. The father was lax in his views; and the mother’s 
beliefs were indeterminate. Thomas Mozley, who knew no f 
better—his theology, by his own confession, being vague—■ 
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trumped up the story (much to the indignation of Newman 
. Wmself and of his youngest brother Francis) that she was a 
Calvinist and taught her children a form of “modified Calvin¬ 
ism.” She was, in fact, as far as she was conscious of being 
anything, an Arminian. Theirs was an ordinary, conventional 
» English household, which professed the generally uncontro¬ 
verted doctrines of unsectarian Christianity, and observed the 
Ten Commandments. 

On May 1, 1808, at the age of seven, Newman was sent to 
Ealing School, a private school of some two to three hundred 
boys, ‘ conducted on the Eton lines,’ the proprietor and head¬ 
master of which was the Rev. George Nicholas, D.C.L., of 
Wadham College, Oxford. He was a singularly efficient ’ad¬ 
ministrator, and under him the school acquired a great reputa¬ 
tion. Newman remained there for eight and a half years. He 
might have proceeded to Winchester, but the combination of 
, his mother and his headmaster, abetted by the boy himself, 
,, proved too strong for his father to overcome, and he was 
allowed in the end to continue where he wished to be. Much 
as been made by certain ill-informed writers that he thus 
tailed to reap the benefits of a public-school educadon; but 
they do not realize, or have forgotten, that the public-school 
system as we know it was the creation of the mid-century 
inspired by Dr Arnold’s reforms at Rugby and popularized 
hy the development of railways, which, by eliminating distance 
as a deterrent factor, threw open existing boarding-schools to 
a wider public, and sdmulated the establishment of new founda¬ 
tions. It is unlikely that Newman laboured under any disad- 
vantages from remaining at Ealing, which was itself a board- 
g-schoo!’ and equalled or did not fall far short in numbers 

ontd ln j hester > Eton > or Westminster, which were the three 
outstanding schools at that period. 

' DeCember I4> lSl6 ’ when his sixteenth birthday stall 

> o months ahead, Newman was taken by his father to 

°rd, and, after being rejected at Exeter College, was 
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accepted at Trinity, “a most gentlemanlike college,” according 
to his headmaster, but not distinguished among the colleges 
of the University. 

A new spirit, however, was alive in Trinity, kindled by the 
example set at Oriel under John Eveleigh, Provost from 1781 
till 1814; the college sought “to rise in the University, and 
[was] rising fast.” Thomas Short, previously second master at 
Rugby, who played a great part at a critical period in Newman’s 
life, had recently been appointed Tutor; in contrast with his 
predecessor, James Ingram, he was a ‘strict’ man, and he made 
determined efforts to raise the standard of discipline among 
the undergraduates. The President, Dr Thomas Lee, w T ho was 
also Vice-Chancellor, approved of Newman, and matriculated 
him there and then; but owing to lack of accommodation he 
was not able to go into residence until the following June. 

At the beginning of the century the University had begun 
to emerge from the “vulgar mediocrity,” as Pattison calls it, 
that had been its characteristic mark since the Reformation, , 
and especially during the preceding century, when the profes¬ 
sors hardly fulfilled their functions, when the college tutors 
were incompetent or negligent, and the University offered no 
incentives to ambitious undergraduates. The moving spirit 
behind the Examination Statute passed by Congregation in 
1800 and put into force in 1802, was John Eveleigh, supported 
by Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church from 1783 till 1809, 
and John Parsons, Master of Balliol from 1798 till 1819. 
Their remedy for the previous state of affairs, though drastic, 
had the merit of being simple. The idle forms which had long 
been more or less observed were abrogated, and the examina¬ 
tion for initial degrees was converted into a reality by the ap- | 
pointment of six Public Examiners, sworn faithfully to perform , 
their duties in the place of‘masters necessarily regent,’ who had 
traditionally functioned in that capacity. An innovation, which 
contained the germ of the present Honours Schools, lay in the 
option allowed to candidates of presenting themselves either 
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for the ordinary or for the more exacting examination, and 
those who approved themselves to the Examiners in the latter 

* were placed in a class apart, or, if more than twelve, divided 
into two classes as maxime or egregie distinguished. This dis- 
tincdon, which had in fact never been drawn owing to the 

t paucity of the candidates, was in 1807 superseded by a division 
into a First and Second Class, and in 1809 the latter was for 
the first time subdivided by a line, those ‘below the line’ 
forming what was virtually a Third Class. 

This examination was the only one that entitled successful 
candidates for the B.A. degree until a preliminary examination, 
generally taken in the second year, was introduced in 1808. 
It was largely oral, but there was some written work as well. 
Not more than six candidates were examined in any one day, 
and they were to be dealt with individually ‘at one spell,’ as 
far as possible. The final examination was distributed into three 
\ sect ^ ons > ln all of which candidates were to show a competent 
' P roficien <T> although the examiners were permitted a certain 
iscretionary power as regards the second and third sections: 

1, The Rudiments of Religion; 2, Liters Humaniores— 
kjreek and Latin, Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy, Logic, and 
atm Composition; 3, The Elements of the Mathematical 
ciences and Physics. Candidates were allowed to present 
themselves for Honours in either the second or the third sec¬ 
tion, or in both, a ‘double-first’ being a candidate who had 
obtained first classes in both sections. 

Such was the ordeal which Newman had in prospect at the 
end of his undergraduate course; and from the very beginning 
e threw himself into his work with heart and soul. So great 
' !! aS ! s ardour, and so rapid his progress, that he came to be 
garded as the most promising of his contemporaries. In 
18 he was elected a Blount Exhibitioner of his College, and 

* 181 9 promoted to a Foundation Scholarship. Ini8i8, too, 
e took and passed Responsions. He also developed ’non- 

a emical interests. Thus he and his friend J. W. Bowden 
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published a poetical work entitled St Bartholomew*s Eve , and 
began an undergraduate periodical called The Undergraduate, 
which ran for a few weeks; in 1819-20, as it was his intention 
to be called to the Bar, he attended the professorial lectures in 
modern history given by Edward Nares; and in the summer 
term of 1819, when science at Oxford was still pre-scientific, - 
the lectures of William Buckland, the newly appointed Reader 
in Geology, which is a significant fact as it bears witness to his 
early interest in the natural sciences. In spite of these distrac¬ 
tions, however, he remained assiduous in his studies; during 
the Long Vacation of 1819 he read almost at the rate of nine 
hours a day, and for twenty out of the twenty-four weeks 
prior to the examination at an average of twelve. He offered 
the following books: 

In Classics: (1) Aristode, Ethics, Rhetoric (which he withdrew at 
the end), Poetics, (2) Homer, Iliad (twelve books?), (3) ^Eschylus 
and Sophocles, (4) Thucydides, Herodotus, Polybius (Book I), 
Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Livy (two decades), and some Cicero. <\ 
In Mathematics: (1) Euclid’s Elements , (2) Bridge’s Algebra , (3) 
Bridge’s Trigonometry , (4) Robertson’s Conic Sections, (5) Wood’s 
Mechanics , (6) Vince’s Fluxions , (7) Newton’s Principia (sec¬ 
tions I-III), (8) Vince’s Hydrostatics , (9) Vince’s Astronomy, 
(10) Wood’s Optics. 

When the list was published his name appeared in the Second 
Class 4 below the line’ in Classics, and in Mathematics it did 
not appear at all. He had, in his anxiety to obtain a good class, 
over-read himself, and in consequence broke down under the 
strain. The hopes which he had entertained of gaining a 
Fellowship and so acquiring a permanent residence in Oxford 

were blighted. \J j 

None the less, to Oxford he returned, since his scholarship j 

lasted for nine years, and he began to take private pupils. He f 

also attended lectures on mineralogy and geology, and studied L 

chemistry, as well as the composition of music. But the 

science lectures were disappointing. They were, he said in a 
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letter to his mother, “ rather an enumeration of facts from which 
probabilities are deduced, than a consistent and luminous 
theory of certainties, illustrated by occasional examples.” Evi¬ 
dently he had thus early formulated for himself the true con¬ 
ception of a science and of the manner in which it should be 
* expounded to learners. 

A deep significance attaches to a note in his diary on Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1821: “Thought of standing at Oriel.” Oriel was at 
that time the outstanding college in the University, and a 
Fellowship on its foundation was generally regarded as the 
supreme distinction within the grasp of an aspiring graduate. 
The competition was open to all without restriction; and the 
electors, setting aside what Copleston called “the quackery of 
the Schools,” sought to determine to their own satisfaction 
who was the most promising among the candidates. This they 
did in the face of hostile public opinion; for at the previous 
) Section (1821) they had preferred two second-class candidates 
J (C. J. Plumer and R. W. Jelf) to a first-class (D. K. Sandford, 
afterwards Professor of Greek at Glasgow), who forthwith 
attacked the Oriel system with the utmost violence in the 
Edinburgh Review. Were they prepared to defy public opinion 
once more, and this time in an exaggerated form? The event 
proved that they were; for their choice fell upon J. B. Ottley 
(previously Hooker) and J. H. Newman, the former a first, 
and the latter a second ‘below the line.’ 

Newman was thus introduced into the most intellectual 
society in Oxford. The Oriel Common Room, it was said, 
stank of logic. Among the Fellows, past and present, there 
t was a group, formed in the Coplestonian tradition, nicknamed 
* e ‘Noetics,’ because they disclaimed authority, and asserted 
1 e sole supremacy of reason. The bond between them was 
not the profession of a common body of doctrine, but their 
confidence in the dialectical method as the only instrument of 
owledge. Their new probationer showed himself so shy, 
aw ward, and embarrassed in society that they began to doubt 
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the wisdom of their choice. In their despair they handed him 
over to Whately, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, to bring 
him out, and Whately succeeded: he disciplined his mind, and 
taught him, as he puts it, “to see with my own eyes and to 
walk with my own feet.” Two years later he was thrown into 
the company of Edward Hawkins, afterwards Provost of the 
College, a “man of most exact mind,” who impelled him, as 

he says, “to weigh my words, and to be cautious in my 
statements.” 


Meanwhile he was ordained deacon in 1824 and priest in 
1825, and accepted the curacy of St Clement’s under the 
oct* gcnarian Rector John Gutch, formerly Registrar of the 
University. In 1825 Whately appointed him to the Vice- 
Principalship of Alban Hall and, after serving under him for a 
year, he became in 1826 one of the four Tutors of Oriel, in 
which office R. I. Wilberforce and R. H. Froude, elected 
Fellows in 1826, were for a short time associated with him. 
In 1828 he succeeded Hawkins, elected Provost, as Vicar of the 
University Church, St Mary the Virgin, but his duties in its 
regard were strictly parochial. In the following year a dis¬ 
agreement occurred between the new Provost and the three 


Tutors, backed up by J. Dornford, the Senior Tutor, about 
the arrangement of the terminal Lecture List, in which they 
had made an innovation without his knowledge or consent. 
He wished to maintain the tradidonal Oriel plan, which was 
that the Tutors in their lectures should be merely lecturers to 
the whole body of undergraduates without distinction, whereas 
they held that they should lecture primarily to their own pupils, 
and secondarily to such pupils of other Tutors as were assigned 
to their lectures. Both sides remained adamant in their 


opinions; and eventually, after mutual explanations, the 
Provost ended the deadlock by refusing to allot them any 
more pupils. Consequently Newman in 1832, when he had 
seen most of the men who were already his pupils safely through 
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the schools, relinquished the few who were left, and sur¬ 
rendered the tutorship. It was the end of his teaching career 

* at Oxford. 

He remained there, however, as Vicar of St Mary’s until 
1843, and Fellow of Oriel until 1845. During these years the 
1 Tractarian Movement—of which he was one of the leaders, 
although he himself would have disclaimed the title—began, 
gathered force, and exerted an enormous influence upon the 
University. His Sunday afternoon sermons at St Mary’s 
attracted all the more intellectual of the older undergraduates 
and the younger graduates, and created the moral atmosphere 
from which the Movement drew its spiritual vitality. In 1839 
an article in the Dublin Review by Dr Wiseman suggested doubts 
to his mind as to the tenableness of his position in the Anglican 
Church; and in 1842 he withdrew from Oxford to Littlemore, 
where he took up his residence with some of his friends and fol- 
^ lowers under a strict rule of life. On October 3, 1845, he re- 
A signed his Oriel Fellowship, and on October 9 he was received 

* ' into the Catholic Church. 


THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW ” ATTACK UPON 
THIS CONCEPTION , AND ITS DEFENCE 

The Examination Statute had not been in operation for 
many years before Oxford, and the studies pursued there, came 
under the lash of criticism from outside, so that those who 
had, under the leadership of Eveleigh, advocated and worked 
for the reform were forced to defend themselves; and the 
j * ensuing “controversy did but bring out to its [/.*., the Uni- 
v * versity’s] own apprehension the views on which its reforma¬ 
tion was proceeding, and throw them into a philosophical 
k form.” 

This attack—or series of attacks, as perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, for they seem to have been delivered quite 
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casually, as the opportunity offered—was made by the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, a belligerent and aggressive quarterly, which was, 
when the attack opened, in the sixth year of its existence. The 
“calumnies,” as Copleston called them, were introduced inci¬ 
dentally into the reviews of various books which had just been 
published. Thus John Playfair, reviewing Laplace’s Mecanique 
Celeste , attacked Oxford Mathematics; Payne Knight, review¬ 
ing Falconer’s Strabo , condemned Oxford Latinity; and 
Sydney Smith, reviewing Edgeworth’s Professional Education , 
disputed the monopoly of the Classics in education. Copleston 
complained: 

It is not that we jostle them, or stop up the way; but they step 
aside, and leave their own business on purpose to insult and pick 
a quarrel with us. Nothing can more clearly mark a more settled 
purpose and design than this practice. Hardly a book is noticed, 

. . . which does not furnish an opportunity for this sort of 
calumny. 1 

Copleston, Fellow of Oriel, 1795-1814, Tutor, 1797, Professor ( 
of Poetry, 1802-12, took up the challenge on behalf of Oxford 
and answered the reviewers in a pamphlet of 190 pages entitled 
A Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review (1810), which 
was published anonymously, although the author’s name soon 
became an open secret. Then the critics pooled their resources, 
and, in the issue of April 1810, No. 31, made their Rejoinder to 
a Reply, which was the joint production of Playfair, Knight, 
and Sydney Smith. This Copleston answered in A Second 
Reply (1810), which ran to a length of one hundred and 
eighteen pages; and in the following year he issued A Third 
Reply, a comparatively brief pamphlet of sixteen pages, in 
which he dealt first with the reviewer of Woodhouse’s Trigo¬ 
nometry (No. 33, October 1810), who had digressed from his 
subject merely to trip him up on a minor point, then in an 
Appendix of twenty-two pages defended “some positions of 
[his] respecting Aristode’s Logic and the Novum Organumf 

1 First Reply , p. 11. 
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and lastly in a Postcript of two pages explained the meanings 
of the term Naturalis philosophia . Of this Third Reply the 
Edinburgh Review forbore to take any notice whatsoever, and 
the controversy lapsed. 

Mean while/after Copleston’s Second Reply a stalwart ally 
appeared in the field in the person of John Davison, who had 
been elected to an Oriel Fellowship from Christ Church in 
1800, and after some years of non-residence had returned to 
take part in the tuition in 1810. In the August of the latter 
year he contributed to the Quarterly Review , then not long 
established, a Review of Replies to the Calumnies of the “ Edinburgh 
Review against Oxford” and in the October of 1811 Remarks on 
Edgeworth's Essays on Professional Education , both of which were 
included in his Remains (1841), which was reviewed by New¬ 
man in the British Critic in April 1842 ( Essays Critical and His¬ 
torical , II, pp. 375-420)—a worthy tribute to a man who de¬ 
served one no less worthy. 

1 Towards the end of his life, in what was almost the latest 
of his writings, and, although little known, certainly one of his 
best, the preface to the third edition of the Via Media (1877), 
Newman has observed that controversial writings are made up 
of three main elements: (1) the coarse rhetoric of hard names 
and sweeping imputations in advance of proof; (2) the free 
use of hypothesis as a substitute for direct evidence and hard 
reasoning; and (3) truths and facts together with deductions 
from them. The two first elements, although they may have 
had an immediate purpose to fulfil, lose their interest with the 
lapse of time and when they have served their turn may be 
allowed to sink into oblivion; the third alone merits the retro- 
* spective attention of succeeding generations. But here too a 

'« distinction must be drawn, since even truths and facts together 
with deductions from them may possess but a transient interest. 

V This is notably so in the Edinburgh Review controversy. Much 
of it was ephemeral, and may be left to the historian of educa¬ 
tion. The only part that is of permanent concern is the issue 
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between the two conceptions of education as useful and liberal. 
A ‘useful’—or vocational, as we should now call it—educa¬ 
tion is one that prepares its recipient directly and exclusively 
for his future avocation in life, or, as Newman puts it, “no 
education is useful, which does not teach us some temporal 
calling, or some mechanical art, or some physical secret.” A 
liberal education may be defined in the words of Sir William 
Hamilton as: 


. . . An education in which the individual is cultivated, not as an 
instrument towards some ulterior end, but as an end unto himself 
alone; in other words an education, in which his absolute perfection 
as a man, and not merely his relative dexterity as a professional man, 
is the scope immediately in view. 1 

Or it might be defined as he expresses it elsewhere, “the 
general and harmonious evolution of the faculties and capacities 
in their relative subordination.” 

It will have been observed that two of the articles in the 
controversy were professedly reviews of Edgeworth’s Essays 
on Professional Education , a volume which was published in 
1808, shortly after the attack upon Oxford had been opened. 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, that “eccentric busybody,” as he 
has been termed, is now remembered (if remembered at all) as 
the father of a daughter, Maria, famous in her time as a novelist. 
He had made a runaway match at the age of nineteen in 1763, 
subsequently married three wives in succession, had brought 
up his eldest son on the principles of Rousseau, and kept up 
his interest in education all his life long. As he had had chil¬ 
dren by all his four wives, nineteen in all, it must be admitted 
that they provided him with an ample field for close observa¬ 
tion and continuous experiment. In 1798 he had published, 
in collaboration with his daughter Maria, his Practical Education 
in two volumes, based upon the principles of Locke and 
Rousseau (although the theories of the latter were modified). 

1 Discussions on Philosophy, etc., p. 261. 
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Ten years or so later he propounded to the world in his Essays 
on Professional Education his mature views on the subject, which 
.4 had cost him so much thought. 

In this work he took the line that a boy’s education should 
be determined by, and consciously directed to, the station 
* which he will occupy in his future life or the profession which 
he is destined to follow. In Davison’s words: 

the value of every attainment is to be measured by its subser¬ 
viency to a calling. ... A man is to be usurped by his profession. 
He is to be clothed in its garb from head to foot. His virtues, 
his science, and his ideas are all to be put into a gown or uniform, 
and the whole man is to be shaped, pressed, and stiffened, in the 
exact mould of his technical character . 1 

Edgeworth does not, as he might have been expected to do, 

and as the dtle suggests that he would, devote much attention 

to educational programmes appropriate to the various profes- 

i sions, but largely confines himself to the general preparatory 

#' instruction preliminary to the specific training for them. As 

to the Classics, he went so far as to admit that “a knowledge 

and a taste for classical literature” were essential to all who 

aspired to eminence in public life, since “in this country a 

statesman must be an orator”; but he would discard the writing 

of verse as waste of time, and restrict prose composition to the 

scholar. Sydney Smith summarily dismisses him with the 
words 

We cannot say that [he] is either very new, very profound, or 
very apt to be right in his opinion, . . . we have not been very 
much instructed by what he has written, or always satisfied that 
^ be has got to the bottom of his subject . 2 

i Sydney Smith lays it down, as if bey^ond cavil or question, 
that the “only proper criterion of every branch of education” 
V. is its utility in future life.” Copleston in his Reply points out 
that the term ‘useful’ is ambiguous, applicable both to “that 

Remains, p. 423. 2 JPor&f (1854), p. 163. 
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mode of education which would be most beneficial ... to 
society at large,” and “that which would contribute most to 
the advantage of an individual.” These two objects do not 
always coincide; indeed, are frequently at variance with each 
other. The principle of the ‘division of labour’—/.*., the 
‘separation of professions’—was obviously at the back of 
Sydney Smith’s mind when he wrote, and its educational corol¬ 
lary that the boy should be prepared directly for the calling for 
which he was intended. Copleston admitted that the applica¬ 
tion of this principle tended “to the perfection of every art, 
to the wealth of nations, to the general comfort and well¬ 
being of society.” But if it is rigidly applied the individual, as 
an individual, has to pay the price: he becomes a mere cog in 
a vast machine; he sinks lower and lower as a rational being; 
he himself goes back while the particular activity in which he 
specializes advances. In some ways society profits by his 
degradation, but it is at the cost of its own higher interests. 

A community of specialists is impossible, since social life f 
demands a further contribution from the individual than the 
faithful performance of the obligations of his profession; and 
this is made possible only through a liberal education, which 
supplements the deficiencies involved in over-specialization, 
elevates the individual as such, and indirectly raises the tone 
of society. The subjects comprised in such an education find 
their end, and fulfil their purposes, in the enlargement of mind 
of which Copleston says: 


. . . without directly qualifying a man for any of the employments 
of life, it enriches and ennobles all. Without teaching him the 
business of any one office or calling, it enables him to act his part 
in each of them with better grace and more elevated carriage; 
and, if happily planned and conducted, is a main ingredient in 
that complete and generous education, which fits a man “ to per¬ 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war .” 1 

1 Op. cit. y p. 112, with quotation from Milton’s Tractate , p. 8. 


1 

1 
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In the first of his two articles in the Quarterly Review John 
Davison deals summarily with utility as the criterion of educa¬ 
tion, pointing out that “neither necessity, nor conduciveness 
to the physical accommodation, or improvement of the 
machinery of life, can be taken as the measure of what is really 
excellent”; and (quoting from Copleston) insisting on the 
“cultivation of the mind which is in itself a good,” and on 
the studies designed to attain it, “although they do not imme¬ 
diately tend to what is called practical good.” f inally he raises 
the question, “whether the true cultivation of the mental 
powers is not more certainly and more highly advanced by a 
plan of liberal selecdon, than it would be by an Encyclopaedia 
of the arts and sciences reduced into lectures.” 1 

In his second article, also in the Quarterly Review , he main¬ 
tains two theses: 

(1) A Liberal Education is something far higher, even in the 

scale of Utility, than what is commonly called a Useful Educa¬ 
tion. 

(2) It is necessary or useful for the purposes even of that Pro¬ 
fessional Education which commonly engrosses the title of 
Useful . 2 

As to the first, he urges that the individual must not be 
identified with his profession; he is a man as well as a profes¬ 
sional man, and as such has his life to live, and his duties to 
fulfil. 

He is not always upon duty. There are services he owes, which 
are neither parochial, nor forensic, nor military, nor to be des¬ 
cribed by any such epithet of civil reputation, and yet are in no 
wise inferior to those that bear those authoritative titles; inferior 
neither in their intrinsic value, nor their moral import, nor their 
impressions upon society. As a companion, as a friend, as a citi¬ 
zen at large; in the connexions of domestic life; in the improve¬ 
ment and embellishment of his leisure; he has a sphere of action, 

1 Remains, p. 401. 2 The Idea of a University,,, p. 170. 
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revolving, if you please, within the sphere of his profession, but 
not clashing with it, in which, if he can show none of the advan¬ 
tages of an improved understanding, whatever may be his skill or 

proficiency in the other, he is no more than an ill-educated 
man. 1 


As to the second, according to Davison, 

. . . the main ingredients of [professional or practical] ability are 
requisite knowledge and cultivated faculties; but of the two, the 
latter is by far the chief. A man of well improved faculties has 
the command of another’s knowledge. A man without them, 
has not the command of his own. . . . 

Of the intellectual powers, the judgment is that which takes 
the foremost lead in Life. How to form it to the two habits it 
ought to possess, of exactness and vigour, is the problem . . . 
they . . . are the combined essence and extracts of many different 
things, drawn from much varied reading and discipline first, 
and observation afterwards. ... A man who has been trained to 
think upon one subject, or for one subject only, will never be a 
good judge even in that one: whereas the enlargement of his 
circle gives him both knowledge and power in a rapidly in¬ 
creasing ratio. So much do ideas act, not as solitary units, but 
by grouping and combination; and so closely do all the things 
that fall within the proper province of the same faculty of the 
mind intermix with and support each other! Judgment lives as it 
were by comparison and discrimination. Can it be doubted 
then whether the range and extent of that assemblage of things 
upon which it is practised in its first essays are of use to its 
power? 

. . . judgment [stands] here . . . for that master-principle of 
business, literature, and talent, which gives [a man] strength in 
any subject he chooses to grapple with, and enables him to seiqp 
the strong point in it. Whether this definition be metaphysically 
correct or not, it comes home to the substance of our inquiry. 

It describes the power that every one desires to possess when he 
comes to act in a profession, or elsewhere; and corresponds with 
our best idea of a cultivated mind. 2 

1 Remains , p. 424. 2 Op. cit. y pp. 433-435. 
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NEWMAN'S ADVOCACY OF THIS CONCEPTION 
• IN THE “IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY ” 


Looking back after the lapse of forty years, Newman said of 
t himself: 


Though it has been my lot for many years to take a prominent, 
sometimes a presumptuous, part in theological discussions, yet 
the natural turn of my mind carries me oil' to trains of thought 
like those which I am now about to open [on the subject of 
education]. ... 1 hese views .. . have grown into my whole system 
of thought, and are, as it were, part of myself. 1 


* 



V 



The opportunity to expound them was provided in 1852, when 
he was invited to break the ground for the foundation of a 
Catholic University by delivering a course of lectures in Dublin. 
These discourses, as he calls them, form the first part of the 
volume entitled The Idea of a University , which Walter Pater 
has characterized as “the perfect handling of a theory,” but it 
should be noted that Discourses V—VII, with which we are here 
chiefly concerned, although written for delivery, were never in 
fact delivered. The contributions of Copleston and Davison to 
the Edinburgh Review controversy are the sources upon which 
Newman drew in his three ‘liberal knowledge’ Discourses— 
V. Knowledge its own End; VI. Knowledge and Learning; VII. 
Knowledge and Professional Skill; although he developed his thesis 
urther than they had done, and gave it classical expression. 

Newman deplored the lack in English of a “word to express 
• • . intellectual proficiency or perfecdon, such as ‘health’ . . . 
and ‘virtue,’” in other spheres. In default of an accepted 
term he called it “by the name of philosophy, philosophical 
knowledge, enlargement of mind, or illumination,” and he 
maintains that it is “the business of a University to make this 
intellectual culture its direct scope, or to employ itself in the 
education of the intellect.” But there is “no true culture 

1 I be Idea of a University , pp. 3-4. 
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without acquirements, and . . . philosophy presupposes know¬ 
ledge.” Hence he defines education as “the preparation for 
knowledge,” and “the imparting of knowledge in proportion ' 
to that preparation.” It has two simultaneous aspects, ‘forma¬ 
tion of mind,’ and ‘learning,’ which is instrumental in that 
formation. The advantage of life in a university is that the m 
student is brought into intimate contact with others who are 
pursuing other courses of study, and thus he learns, not only 
to respect the limits of their sciences, but to restrict the limits 
of his own. 

He apprehends the great outlines of knowledge, the principles 
on which it rests, the scale of its parts, its lights and its shades, 
its great points and its little, as he otherwise cannot apprehend 
them. Hence it is that his education is called ‘Liberal/ A habit 
of mind is formed which lasts through life, of which the attri¬ 
butes are freedom, equitableness, calmness, moderation, and 
wisdom; or what I. . . have ventured to call a philosophical habit. 
This then I would assign as the special fruit of the education 
furnished at a University, as contrasted with other places of teach- f 
ing or modes of teaching. 1 

To the question “what is the end of University Education, 
and of the Liberal or Philosophical knowledge which I con¬ 
ceive it to impart” Newman answers that “knowledge is 
capable of being its own end.” This is true eminently of that 
special knowledge which consists “in a comprehensive view of 
truth in all its branches, of the relations of science to science, 
of their mutual bearings, and their respective values.” He 
does not assess its worth in comparison with other objects 
that men seek such as wealth, power, honour, comfort; but 
he maintains that “it is an object in its own nature so really 
and undeniably good as to be the compensadon of a great deal r 
of thought in the compassing, and a great deal of trouble in ( 
the attaining.” In fact, it is “an end sufficient to rest in and 4 
to pursue for its own sake.” f 

1 The Idea of a University, pp. 101-102. . 
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“Philosophy presupposes knowledge,” which is “the indis¬ 
pensable condition of expansion of mind, and the instrument 
of attaining to it.” But “the end of a Liberal Education is not 
mere knowledge, or knowledge considered in its matter .” 

The enlargement consists, not merely in the passive reception 
into the mind of a number of ideas hitherto unknown to it, but 
in the mind’s energetic and simultaneous action upon and 
towards and among those new ideas, which are rushing in upon 
it. It is the action of a formative power, reducing to order and 
meaning the matter of our acquirements; it is a making the objects 
of our knowledge subjectively our own, or ... a digestion of 
what we receive, into the substance of our previous state of 
thought; and without this no enlargement is said to follow. 1 
There is no enlargement, unless there be a comparison of ideas 
one with another, as they come before the mind, and a systemati¬ 
zing of them. We feel our minds to be growing and expanding 
then , when we not only learn, but refer what we learn to what we 
know already. It is not the mere addition to our knowledge that 
is the illumination; but the locomotion, the movement onwards, 
of that mental centre, to which both what we know, and what we 
are learning, the accumulating mass of our acquirements, gravi¬ 
tates. And therefore a truly great intellect... is one which takes a 
connected view of old and new, past and present, far and near, and 
which has an insight into the influence of all these one on another; 
without which there is no whole, and no centre. It possesses the 
knowledge, not only of things, but also of their mutual and true 
relations; knowledge, not merely considered as acquirement, but 
as philosophy. 2 

To adopt a comparison which Newman uses several times in 
different connexions, whereas the educated man views the 
tapestry of human life on the right side, the uneducated man 
views it on the wrong, and, instead of a coherent, intelligible 
colour-scheme, sees a mere jumble of disconnected colours. 
But, even though “the culture of the intellect is a good in 

1 Op. rit., p. 134. 2 0 p > p I34< 
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itself and its own end,” yet it may also be claimed for it that 
it is 


the best aid to professional and scientific study, and [that] 
educated men can do what illiterate cannot; and the man who has 
learned to think and to reason and to compare and to discriminate 
and to analyze, who has refined his taste, and formed his judgment, 
and sharpened his mental vision, will not indeed at once be [what¬ 
ever he intends to be professionally], but he will be placed in that 
state of intellect in which he can take up any one of the sciences 

or callings . . . with an ease, a grace, a versatility, and a success, 
to which another is a stranger. 1 

This is the idea that gave the keynote to the address which 
Newman delivered to the fifteen students who were actually 
present at the opening of the University in November 1854. 
“There is,” he said, 

an education necessary and desirable over and above that which 
may be called professional. Professions differ, and what is an ^ 
education for one youth is not the educadon for another; but , 
there is one kind of educadon which all should have in common, 
and which is distinct from the educadon which is given to fit 
each for his profession. It is the educadon which made the man; 
it does not make physicians, surgeons, or engineers, or soldiers, 
or bankers, or merchants, but it makes men . . . and this is the 

education for which you especially come to the University_it is 

to be made men . 2 


A ‘man’ in Newman’s sense is made by the acquisition of that 
mental formation which is the point of a liberal educadon. 
When he says that law or medicine is not the end of a univer¬ 
sity course he does not mean that the university does not teach 
law or medicine. “It teaches all knowledge by teaching all 
branches of knowledge, and in no other way.” The difference 
between the professor of a particular branch of knowledge 
outside a university and one inside a university is that the 


1 Op. at pp. 165-166. Cf. Locke, Conduct of the Understanding SS t 2 to 

2 My Campaign in Ireland , p. 515. ’ 9 ‘ 
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former runs the danger of being “absorbed and narrowed by 
his pursuit,” of becoming a specialist and nothing more, 
whereas the latter 

. . . will just know where he and his science stand, he has come 
to it, as it were, from a height, he has taken a survey of all 
knowledge, he is kept from extravagance by the very rivalry of 
other studies, he has gained from them a special illumination and 
largeness of mind and freedom and self-possession, and he treats 
his own in consequence with a philosophy and a resource, which 
belongs not to the study itself, but to his liberal education. 1 

Newman’s own idea of a university, which when he sketched 
it in 1852 existed only in his own mind, but which given the 
opportunity he hoped to translate into actuality, may be 
gathered from his suppressed Discourse V. “Are we to sup¬ 
pose,” asked Mark Pattison, who quotes part of it, 

that this magnificent ideal of a natural institute, embracing and 
representing all knowledge, and making this knowledge its own 
end, was the vision of riper years? . . . Perhaps so; it required 
much time and mental enlargement for any of us ... to rise to 
the idea of a University in which every science should have its 
proper and appointed place. Newman may have been no excep¬ 
tion. 2 


It is safe to say that Newman was not an exception. The idea 
seems to have grown up in his mind from the reading involved 
in the preparation for his lectures. The defenders of Oxford 
against the Edinburgh Reviewers were too much absorbed in 
developing and maintaining the concepdon of a liberal educa¬ 
tion to consider how many or what subjects a university 
> should profess to teach. 

Newman remarks, but without comment, that the latter 
regarded “ the advancement of science as the supreme and real 
end of a University”; and it has been brought as a reproach 
against him that because he defined the object of a university 


1 The Idea of a University , pp. 166-167. 


2 Memoirs , pp. 94-95. 
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as “ the diffusion and extension of knowledge rather than the 
advancement” he excluded research. But such was far from 
being his intention, and he is careful to guard himself, though 
vainly, against misunderstanding by using “rather than” 
instead of “ not.” It is, of course, true that he considered, for 
reasons given, that such institutions as, for example, academies, 
are peculiarly adapted to the prosecution of research. But it 
should also be remembered that in his Dublin Discourses he 
was engaged in drawing out what a university was in its 
‘essence’—•/.*., the bare minimum, if it lacked which it would 
not be a university at all. Other things were needed for its 
‘integrity,’ and the promotion of research was one of them. 
Indeed, in a later lecture he described a university as “the high 
Protecting power of all knowledge and science, of fact and 
principle, of inquiry and discovery, experiment and specula¬ 
tion.” Research on the part of the professor is implied when 
he remarks upon the obligation incumbent upon him to “the 
steady pursuit and thorough mastery” of his own subject; and 
lays it down as his “main office ... to expound and illustrate 
it; to deepen its principles and to enlarge its stores; and to 
erect ... a real objective image of it.” And finally, he founded 
the Atlantis to be “the repository and record of [the Univer¬ 
sity’s] intellectual proficiency,” and to adverdse to the world 
what its professors were doing and what they could do. It 
may be readily granted that when he made “ [liberal] knowledge 
. . . the scope of a University” he did not include under that 
term a training in the methods of research; but, since he did 
maintain that the mental discipline involved in a “liberal 
education” developed in the educated individual the “faculty 
of entering with comparative ease into any subject of thought, 
and of taking up with aptitude any science or profession,” 
he would have regarded such an individual as not incapable 
of acquiring the methods and pursuing a course of research 
with greater facility than one who had not received a like 
educadon. 
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NEWMAN AS THE PRODUCT OF 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION 

In The Idea of a University Newman calls liberal knowledge 
a gentleman’s knowledge; and in the Grammar of Assent he 
says of the latter: 

Even the most practised and earnest minds must needs be 
superficial in the greater part of their attainments. They know 
just enough on all subjects ... to be able to converse sensibly on 
them, and to understand those who are really deep in one or 
other of them. This is what is called ... a gentleman’s knowlege 
. . . , and is neither worthless nor despicable, if used for its 
proper ends; but it is never more than the furniture of the 
mind ... ; it never is thoroughly assimilated with it. Yet of 
course there is nothing to hinder those who have even the largest 
stock of such notions from devoting themselves to one or other 
of the subjects to which these notions belong, and mastering it 
with a real apprehension; and then their general knowledge of 
all subjects may be made variously useful in the direction of tha» 
particular study or pursuit which they have selected. 1 

Newman fulfilled his own ideal of the educated man, for 
although he cannot be called a specialist in any particular line, 
he was able to write “with an ease, a grace, a versadlity, and a 
success, to which another is a stranger” on a large variety of 
subjects; but he had no illusions as to his achievements. 
Indeed, in 1879 he found himself embarrassed when he was 
addressed as “a Theologian, a Philosopher, an Historian, a 
Preacher, and a Poet”; and he parried the compliment by say- 
, ing that “To be various is to be superficial.” His own wridngs 
were almost all occasional, growing out “of the duties which 
lay upon him, or out of the circumstances of the moment”; 
and he “envied those who have been able to take and prosecute 
one line of research, one study, one science.” However when 

1 Pp. 44 - 45 - 
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the call came he showed a remarkable capacity for ‘getting up’ 
a subject; and, like Burke, in all he wrote he rose majestically 
above the transient, ephemeral topic upon which he was 
engaged, and used it to illustrate or to exemplify some perma¬ 
nent and abiding truth. If there was a subject that he had made 
peculiarly his own it was patristics. He is not to be regarded 
as a theologian in the technical sense of the word, nor in fact 
did he regard himself as such; but a recent French ecclesiastical 
historian claims for him that in his Development of Christian 
Doctrine and Grammar of Assent he had “directed Catholic 
theology into novel and fruitful ways of thought”; and adds 
that “few masters have exercised upon the modern world an 
influence more beneficial and more profound.” 

During his lifetime the natural sciences were making enor¬ 
mous strides forward. He knew nothing of them beyond 
what he had picked up by the way from his attendance at 
Oxford lectures, but he watched their steady progress with 
enormous curiosity and a singularly open mind, and he showed 
much sympathetic interest in those responsible for it. An 
incident related by Mark Pattison will serve to illustrate this. 
One day (July 18, 1861), soon after Essays and Reviews was pub¬ 
lished, quite by accident he met Newman at Paddington, and 
travelled as far as Oxford with him. Expecting to be taken to 
task for his contribution to that notorious volume, he was 


agreeably surprised to And that his former leader, although 
blaming him for throwing such random hypotheses and con¬ 
jectures broadcast upon readers altogether unprepared to assess 
their value, “had no word of censure for the latitude of theo¬ 
logical speculation assumed by the essay.” Newman could 
hardly have condemned him on this score, since he had himself 
upheld the principle that research should be allowed to proceed ^ 
unhampered by interference from without. In the lecture 
“Christianity and Scientific Investigation,” written for the { 
School of Science in the Catholic University, but never given, j 
because, although passed by theologians of standing as unex- [ 
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ceptionable, they considered it “inexpedient,” he declared it 

to be a “ matter of primary importance . . . that the investigator 

should be free, independent, unshackled in his movements,” 

because “great minds need elbow-room, not indeed in the 

domain of faith, but of thought,” adding as an afterthought, 

“and so indeed do lesser minds, and all minds.” In an Essay, 

begun on May 24, 1861, shortly before he met Pattison, never 

published, not even finished, he pleaded for the “educated 

class,” for the “men who have sharpened their intellects by 

exercise and study,” whose “claims to consideration” were 

* 9 

then “too little regarded.” As for himself, he declared: 

It is legitimate authority alone which I have any warrant to 
recognise. ... As to the ipse dixit of individual divines, I have 
long essayed to divest myself of what spiritual writers call ‘ human 
respect.’ I am indeed too old to be frightened, and my past has 
set loose my future. 

What Newman not unreasonably took exception to in his 
scientific contemporaries was their aggressive dogmatism. Me 
granted that theologians had trespassed upon the scientists’ 
special fields of investigation; but he would not allow that the 
indiscretions of the theologians could be adduced to justify a 
retaliating “meddling with theology.” With every new dis¬ 
covery the scientists dismissed once again God from the uni¬ 
verse. But were they, however eminent in their own particu¬ 
lar sphere, competent to assess the weight of the arguments for 
His existence? Had they ever heard of, much less meditated 
upon, the Quinque Vias of St Thomas Aquinas? The ‘liberal 
religionists’ of his day acted under the compulsion of different 
t motives, and fell accordingly into different categories. There 
were many, on the other hand, who went forward in a straight¬ 
forward way, in their own province and on their own line of 
thought, without any disturbance from religious difficulties in 
themselves or any wish at all to give pain to others by the result 
of their investigations. Of them he declared: 
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It would ill become me as if I were afraid of truth of any kind 
to blame those who pursue secular facts, by means of the reason 
which God has given them, to their logical conclusions; or to be 
angry with science, because religion is bound in duty to take 
cognizance of its teaching. 1 

His attitude towards the theory of evolution, by no means a 
novel theory a century ago, is a palmary instance of his candour 
and open-mindedness. Reviewing Milman’s History of Christi¬ 
anity for the British Critic in January 1841, he showed his 
familiarity with it when he mentioned the speculation of some 
philosophers, that man was 

. . . originally of some brute nature, some vast mis-shapen lizard 
of the primeval period, which at length by the force of nature, 
from whatever secret causes, was exalted into a rational being, 
and gradually shaped its proportions, and refined its properties by 
the influence of the rational principle which got possession of it. 

Although he dismissed it as “of course irreconcilable with the # 
letter of the sacred text,” yet he allowed that “it bears an 
analogy, and at least supplies an illustration,” to the action of 
Divine Providence in the world. 2 

We have evidence, though at third hand, that the idea of 
evolution was still present in his mind in 1857, when at the 
end of a long day’s walk he remarked to Dr Sullivan, then 
Professor of Physical Chemistry in the Catholic University, “I 
wonder whether the tests I have applied to theological develop¬ 
ment would hold water if they were applied in the physiological 
order.” Blennerhassett, who records this, also relates that 
Newman, in conversation with him in 1859 about Darwin’s 
then recently published Origin of Species , showed the falsity of 
the view then widely held, and not even yet entirely discarded, 
that he was an obscurantist in his attitude to free scientific 
inquiry. 

The publication in that year of Darwin’s epoch-making work 

1 Apologia , p. 162. 2 Essays Critical and Historical , II, pp. 193-194. 
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had shaken die religious world to its foundations, not because 
the idea was new, but because Darwin had formulated, with 
evidence to support it, a hypothesis to account for the process; 
but Newman, as we have seen, remained unmoved. This is 
shown also by a note which he jotted down on December 9, 
1863, in a manuscript book labelled “Sundries,” in which he 
said that he found “as much want of simplicity in the idea of 
the creation of distinct species as in that of the creation of 
rocks with fossils in them.” This latter was the hypothesis of 
Keble, who in the course of a heated argument maintained that 
“when God made the stones. He made the fossils in them.” 
To Newman it seemed “as strange that monkeys should be so 
like men with no historical connexion between them” as that 
there should be “no historical course of facts” to explain how 
the fossils got into the rocks. He conceived of the theory that 
man had developed out of lower forms of life as standing to 
that of the creation of fossil-bearing rocks as fluxions stood to 
differentials, the “ condition (element) of time ” being eliminated 
in the latter. He continued: 

I will either go the whole hog with Darwin, or dispensing 
with time and history altogether, hold not only the theory of 
distinct species, but that also of the creation of fossil-bearing 
rocks. If a minute once were equivalent to a million years now, 
relatively to the forces of nature, there would be little difference 
between the two hypotheses. If time was not, there would be 
none, that is, if the work of creation varied as F. T. (force time), 
force being indefinitely great as time was indefinitely small. 

It is significant that Newman here faithfully adheres to his 
own principle that a specialist, or in fact any other man, should 
not venture ultra crepidatn. His scientific knowledge being ele¬ 
mentary, he speculates, as was his right, but he refrains from 
passing judgment. It was enough for him that his own theo¬ 
logical position remained unaffected. That he had satisfied 
himself of this will become clear from two extracts from his 
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letters. To St George Mivart, the biologist, who, although he 
denied the adequacy of natural selection as a complete explana¬ 
tion of the evolutionary process, was no less than Darwin a 
believer in evoludon, he wrote, on December 9, 1871: 

It is pleasant to find that the first exposition of the logical 
insufficiency of Mr Darwin’s theory comes from a Catholic. In 
saying this you must not suppose I have personally any great 
dislike or dread of his theory, yet many good people are much 
troubled at it—and at all events, without any disrespect to him, 
it is well to show that Catholics are better reasoners than philo¬ 
sophers [are]. 

And to Dr Brown, Professor (afterwards Principal) at the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, on Easter Eve, 1874: “I see 
nothing in the theory of evolution inconsistent with an Almighty 
God and Protector.” Hence it need not surprise us that, when 
Mivart dedicated his Lessons from Nature to Newman in 1875, 
he expressed the obligation under which he lay to him for the 
“ ability to unite in one the Theistic and Naturalistic concep¬ 
tions of the world about us—conceptions a divorce between 
which is the calamity of our age.” 




SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF NEWMAN 



L BARBARISM AND CIVILIZATION 

But what is meant by the words barbarous and civilised) as 
applied to political bodies? this is a question which it will take 
more time to answer, even if I succeed in satisfying it at all. 
By “barbarism,” then, I suppose, in itself is meant a state of 
nature; and by “civilization,” a state of mental cultivation and 
discipline. In a state of nature man has reason, conscience, 
affecdons, and passions, and he uses these severally, or rather is 
influenced by them, according to circumstances; and whereas 
■7 they do not one and all necessarily move in the same direction, 
•* he takes no great pains to make them agree together, but lets 
them severally take their course, and, if I may so speak, jostle 
into a sort of union, and get on together, as best they can. He 
does not improve his talents; he does not simplify and fix his 
motives; he does not put his impulses under the control of 
principle, or form his mind upon a rule. He grows up pretty 
much what he was when a child; capricious, wayward, unstable, 
idle, irritable, excitable; with not much more habituadon than 
that which experience of living unconsciously forces even on 
the brutes. Brutes act upon insdnct, not on reason; they are 
ferocious when they are hungry; they fiercely indulge their 
i a PP e *ite; they gorge themselves; they fall into torpor and in- 
\ activity. In a like, but a more human way, the savage is drawn 
by the object held up to him, as if he could not help following 
v * t; aH excitement rushes on him, and he yields to it without a 
struggle; he acts according to the moment, without regard to 
consequences; he is energedc or slothful, tempestuous or calm, 
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as the winds blow or the sun shines. He is one being to-day, 
another to-morrow, as if he were simply the sport of influences 
or circumstances. If he is raised somewhat above this extreme 
state of barbarism, just one idea or feeling occupies the narrow 
range of his thoughts, to the exclusion of others. 

Moreover, brutes differ from men in this; that they cannot 
invent, cannot progress. They remain in the use of those 
faculties and methods, which nature gave them at their birth. 
They are endowed by the law of their being with certain 
weapons of defence, and they do not improve on them. They 
have food, raiment, and dwelling, ready at their command. 
They need no arrow or noose to catch their prey, nor kitchen 
to dress it; no garment to wrap round them, nor roof to shelter 
them. Their claws, their teeth, their viscera, are their butcher 
and their cook; and their fur is their wardrobe. The cave or 
the jungle is their home; or if it is their nature to exercise some 
architectural craft, they have not to learn it. But man comes 
into the world with the capabilities, rather than the means and 
appliances, of life. He begins with a small capital, but one 
which admits of indefinite improvement. He is in his very 
idea, a creature of progress. He starts, the inferior of the brute 
animals, but he surpasses them in the long run; he subjects 
them to himself, and he goes forward on a career, which at 
least hitherto has not found its limit. 

Even the savage of course in some measure exemplifies this 
law of human nature, and is lord of the brutes; and what he is 
and man is generally, compared with the inferior animals, such 
is man civilized compared with the barbarian. Civilization is 
that state to which man’s nature points and tends; it is the 
systematic use, improvement, and combination of those facul¬ 
ties which are his characterisdc; and, viewed in its idea, it is 
the perfection, the happiness of our mortal state. It is the 
development of art out of nature, and of self-government out 
of passion, and of certainty out of opinion, and of faith out of 
reason. It is the due disposition of the various powers of the 
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soul, each in its place, the subordination or subjection of the 
inferior, and the union of all into one whole. Aims, rules, 
* views, habits, projects; prudence, foresight, observation, in¬ 
quiry, invention, resource, resolution, perseverance, are its 
characteristics. Justice, benevolence, expedience, propriety, 
9 religion, are its recognized, its motive principles. 


It is evident from what has been said, that barbarism is a 
principle, not of society, but of isolation; he who will not 
submit even to himself, is not likely to volunteer a subjection 
to others; and this is more or less the price which, from the 
nature of the case, the members of society pay individually for 
the security of that which they hold in common. It follows, 
that no polity can be simply barbarous; barbarians may indeed 
combine in small bodies, as they have done in Gaul, Scythia, 
and America, from the gregariousness of our nature, from 
. fellowship of blood, from accidental neighbourhood, or for 
self-preservation; but such societies are not bodies or polities; 
they are but the chance result of an occasion, and are destitute 
of a common life. Barbarism has no individuality, it has no 
history; quarrels between neighbouring tribes, grudges, blood- 
shedding, exhaustion, raids, success, defeat, the same thing 
over and over again, this is not the action of society, nor the 
subject-matter of narrative; it neither interests the curiosity, 
nor leaves any impression on the memory. “ Labitur et 
labetur * 9 ; it forms and breaks again, like the billows of the sea, 
and is but a mockery of unity. When I speak of barbarian 
f st; ates, I mean such as consist of members not simply bar¬ 
barous, but just so far removed from the extreme of savage¬ 
ness that they admit of having certain principles in common, 
, and are able to submit themselves individually to the system 
v which rises out of those principles; that they do recognize the 
ideas of government, property, and law, however imperfectly; 
though they still differ from civilized polities in those main 
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points, which I have set down as analogous to the difference 
between brutes and the human species. 

As instinct is perfect after its kind at first, and never advances, 
whereas the range of the intellect is ever growing, so bar¬ 
barous states are pretty much the same from first to last, and 
this is their characteristic; and civilized states, on the other 
hand, though they have had a barbarian era, are ever advancing 
further and further from it, and thus their distinguishing badge 
is progress. . . . Civilized states are ever developing into a more 
perfect organization, and a more exact and more various opera¬ 
tion; they are ever increasing their stock of thoughts and of 
knowledge: ever creating, comparing, disposing, and im¬ 
proving. Hence, while bodily strength is the token of bar¬ 
barian power, mental ability is the honourable badge of civilized 
states. The one is like Ajax, the other like Ulysses; civilized 
nations are constructive, barbarous are destructive. Civiliza¬ 
tion spreads by the ways of peace, by moral suasion, by means 
of literature, the arts, commerce, diplomacy, institutions; and, 
though material power can never be superseded, it is sub¬ 
ordinate to the influence of mind. Barbarians can provide 
themselves with swift and hardy horses, can sweep over a 
country, rush on with a shout, use the steel and firebrand, and 
frighten and overwhelm the weak or cowardly; but in the 
wars of civilized countries, even the implements of carnage 
are scientifically constructed, and are calculated to lessen or 
supersede it; and a campaign becomes co-ordinately a tour of 
savants , or a colonizing expedition, or a political demonstration. 


If these remarks upon the difference between barbarism and 
civilization be in the main correct, they have prepared the way ) 
for answering the question which I have raised concerning the [ 
principle of life and the mode of dissolution proper or natural j 
to barbarous and civilized powers respectively. Radocination f 
and its kindred processes, which are the necessary instruments 
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of political progress, are, taking things as we find them, hostile 
to imagination and auxiliary to sense. It is true that a St Thomas 
can draw out a whole system of theology from principles im¬ 
palpable and invisible, and fix upon the mind by pure reason 
a vast multitude of facts and truths which have no pretence to 
a bodily form. But, taking man as he is, we shall commonly 
find him dissatisfied with a demonstrative process from an un¬ 
demonstrated premiss, and, when he has once begun to reason, 
he will seek to prove the point from which his reasoning starts, 
as well as that at which it arrives. Thus he will be forced back 
from immediate first principles to others more remote, nor 
will he be satisfied till he uldmately reaches those which are 
as much within his own handling and mastery as the reasoning 
apparatus itself. Hence it is that civilized states ever tend to 
substitute objects of sense for objects of imagination, as the 
basis of their existence. The Pope's political power was greater 
when Europe was semi-barbarous; and the divine right of the 
successors of the English St Edward received a death-blow in 
the philosophy of Bacon and Locke. At present, I suppose, 
our own political life, as a nation, lies in the supremacy of the 
law; and that again is resolvable into the internal peace, and 
protection of life and property, and freedom of the individual, 
which are its result; and these I call objects of sense. 

For the very same reason, objects of this nature will not 
constitute the life of a barbarian community; prudence, fore¬ 
sight, calculation of consequences do not enter into its range 
of mental operations; it has no talent for analysis; it cannot 
understand expediency; it is impressed and affected by what is 
direct and absolute. Religion, superstition, belief in persons 
t and families, objects, not proveable, but vivid and imposing, 
will be the bond which keeps its members together. 

• • • • • 

This being the case, imperfect as is the condition of bar¬ 
barous states, still what is there to overthrow them? They 
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have a principle of union congenial to the state of their intel¬ 
lect, and they have not the ratiocinative habit to scrutinize and 
invalidate it. Since they admit of no mental progress, what 
serves as a bond to-day will be equally serviceable to-morrow; 
so that apparently their dissolution cannot come from them¬ 
selves. It is true, a barbarous people, possessed of a beautiful 
country, may be relaxed in luxury and effeminacy; but such 
degeneracy has no obvious tendency to weaken their faith in 
the objects in which their political unity consists, though it 
may render them defenceless against external attacks. And 
here indeed lies their real peril at all times; they are ever 
vulnerable from without. 


Far otherwise is the history of those states, in which the 
intellect, not prescription, is recognized as the ultimate 
authority, and where the course of time is necessarily accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding course of change. Such polities 
are ever in progress; at first from worse to better, and then 
from better to worse. In ail human things there is a maximum 
of advance, and that maximum is not an established state of 
things, but a point in a career. The cultivation of reason and 
the spread of knowledge for a time develop and at length 
dissipate the elements of political greatness; acting first as the 
invaluable ally of public spirit, and then as its insidious enemy. 
Barbarian minds remain in the circle of ideas which sufficed 
their forefathers; the opinions, principles, and habits which 
they inherited, they transmit. They have the prestige of 
antiquity and the strength of conservatism; but where thought 
is encouraged, too many will think, and think too much. The 
sentiment of sacredness in institutions fades away, and the 
measure of truth or expediency is the private judgment of the 
individual. An endless variety of opinion is the certain though 
slow result; no overpowering majority of judgments is found 
to decide what is good and what is bad; political measures 
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become acts of compromise; and at length the common bond 
k °f unity in the state consists in nothing really common, but 
simply in the unanimous wish of each member of it to secure 
his own interests. Selfishness takes the place of loyalty, 
patriotism, and faith; parties grow and strengthen themselves; 
* classes and ranks withdraw from each other more and more; 
the national energy becomes but a self-consuming fever, and 
but enables the constituent parts to be their own mutual 
destruction; and at length such union as is necessary for politi¬ 
cal life is found to be impossible. Meanwhile corruption of 
morals, which is common to all prosperous countries, com¬ 
pletes the internal ruin, and, whether an external enemy 
appears or not, the nation can hardly be considered any more a 
state. It is but like some old arch, which, when its supports 
are crumbled away, stands by the force of cohesion, no one 
knows how. It dies a natural death, even though some Alaric 
^ or Genseric happens to be at hand to take possession of the 
. Cor P se \ An ^ centuries before the end comes, patriots may see 
it coming, though they cannot tell its hour; and that hour 

creates surprise, not because it at length is come, but because 
it has been so long delayed. 

IIistorical Sketches 


II. CIVILIZATION AND 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

It seems but natural, Gentlemen, now that we are opening 

t * he Sch ° o1 • • . of Arts, in this new University, that we should 
rect our attention to the question, what'are the subjects 
generally included under that name, and what place they hold 
and how they come to hold that place, in a University, and in 
he education which a University provides. This would be 
natural on such an occasion, even though the Faculty of Arts 
neid but a secondary place in the academical system; but it 
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seems to be even imperative on us, considering that the studies 
which that Faculty embraces are almost the direct subject- 
matter and the staple of the mental exercises proper to a 
University. 

It is indeed not a little remarkable that, in spite of the special 
historical connexion of University Institutions with the sciences 
of Theology, Law, and Medicine, a University, after all, should 
be formally based (as it really is), and should emphadcally live 
in, the Faculty of Arts; but such is the deliberate decision of 
those who have most deeply and impartially considered the 
subject. Arts existed before other Faculties; the Masters of 
Arts were the ruling and directing body; the success and 
popularity of the Faculties of Law and Medicine were con¬ 
sidered to be in no slight measure an encroachment and a 
usurpation, and were met with jealousy and resistance. When 
Colleges arose and became the medium and instrument of 
University action, they did but confirm the ascendency of the 
Faculty of Arts; and thus, even down to this day, in those 
academical corporations which have more than others retained 
the traces of their medieval origin,—I mean the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge,—we hear little of Theology, 
Medicine, or Law, and almost exclusively of Arts. 

Now, considering the reasonable association, to which I 
have already referred, which exists in our minds between Uni¬ 
versities and the three learned professions, here is a phenome¬ 
non which has to be contemplated for its own sake and 
accounted for; . . . and I consider that I shall not be employ¬ 
ing our time unprofitably, if I am able to make a suggestion, 
which, while it illustrates the fact, is able to explain the 
difficulty. 

Here I must go back, Gentlemen, a very great way, and ask i 
you to review the course of Civilization since the beginning of [ 
history. When we survey the stream of human affairs for the ; 
last three thousand years, we find it to run thus:—At first j 
sight there is so much fluctuation, agitadon, ebbing and flow- 
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ing, that we may despair to discern any law in its movements, 
taking the earth as its bed, and mankind as its contents; but, 
on looking more closely and attentively, we shall discern, in 
spite of the heterogeneous materials and the various histories 
and fortunes which are found in the race of man during the 
long period I have mentioned, a certain formation amid the 
chaos, one and one only,—and extending, though not over 
the whole earth, yet through a very considerable portion of it. 
Man is a social being and can hardly exist without society, 
and in matter of fact societies have ever existed all over the 
habitable earth. The greater part of these associations have 
been political or religious, and have been comparatively limited 
in extent, and temporary. 1 hey have been formed and dis¬ 
solved by the force of accidents or by inevitable circumstances; 
and, when we have enumerated them one by one, we have 
made of them all that can be made. But there is one remark¬ 
able association which attracts the attention of the philosopher, 
not political nor religious, or at least only partially and not 
essentially such, which began in the earliest times and grew 
with each succeeding age, till it reached its complete develop- 

an ^ then continued on, vigorous and unwearied, and 
which.still remains as definite and as firm as ever it was. Its 

bond is a common civilizadon; and, though there are other 
civilizations in the world, as there are other societies, yet this 
civilization, together with the society which is its creation and 
its home, is so disdnctive and luminous in its character, so 
imperial in its extent, so imposing in its duration, and so 
utterly without rival upon the face of the earth, that the 
association may fitly assume to itself the title of “Human 
Society,” and its civilization the abstract term “ Civilization.’’ 

There are indeed great outlying portions of mankind which 
are not, perhaps never have been, included in this Human 
OClety; stl11 they are outlying pordons and nothing else frag¬ 
mentary, unsociable, solitary, and unmeaning, protesting and 
revolting against the grand central formadon of which I am 
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speaking, but not uniting with each other into a second whole. 
. . . I do not see how they can be all brought together under 
one idea. Each stands by itself, as if the other were not; each 
is local; many of them are temporary; none of them will bear 
a comparison with the Society and the Civilization which I 
have described as alone having a claim to those names, and on 
which I am going to dwell. 

Gentlemen, let me here observe that I am not entering upon 
the question of races, or upon their history. I have nothing 
to do with ethnology. I take things as I find them on the sur¬ 
face of history, and am but classing phenomena. Looking, 
then, at the countries which surround the Mediterranean Sea 
as a whole, I see them to be, from time immemorial, the seat of 
an association of intellect and mind, such as to deserve to be 
called the Intellect and the Mind of the Human Kind. Start¬ 
ing as it does and advancing from certain centres, till their 
respective influences intersect and conflict, and then at length 
intermingle and combine, a common thought has been gene¬ 
rated, and a common Civilization defined and established. 
Egypt is one such starting point, Syria another, Greece a 
third, Italy a fourth, and North Africa a fifth,—afterwards 
France and Spain. As time goes on, and as colonization and 
conquest work their changes, we see a great association of 
nations formed, of which the Roman empire is the maturity 
and the most intelligible expression; an associadon, however, 
not political, but mental, based on the same intellectual ideas, 
and advancing by common intellectual methods. And this 
associadon or social commonwealth, with whatever reverses, 
changes, and momentary dissolutions, continues down to this 
day; not, indeed, precisely on the same territory, but with 
such only partial and local disturbances, and on the other hand, 
with so combined and harmonious a movement, and such a 
visible continuity, that it would be utterly unreasonable to deny 
that it is throughout all that interval but one and the same. 
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Considering, then, the characteristics of this great civilized 
Society, ... I think it has a claim to be considered as the 
representative Society and Civilization of the human race, as 
its perfect result and limit, in fact; those portions of the race 
which do not coalesce with it being left to stand by themselves 
as anomalies, unaccountable indeed, but for that very reason 
not interfering with what on the contrary has been turned to 
account and has grown into a whole. I call then this common¬ 
wealth pre-eminently and emphatically Human Society, and its 
intellect the Human Mind, and its decisions the sense of man¬ 
kind, and its disciplined and cultivated state Civilization in the 
abstract, and the territory on which it lies the orbis terrarum , 
or the World. For, unless the illustration be fanciful, the object 
which I am contemplating is like the impression of the seal 
upon the wax; which rounds off and gives form to the greater 
portion of the soft material, and presents something definite 
to the eye, and preoccupies the space against any second figure, 
so that we overlook and leave out of our thoughts the jagged 
outline or unmeaning lumps outside of it, intent upon the 
harmonious circle which fills the imagination within it. 


I would remark that, in matter of fact, looking at the state 
of the case historically, Civilization . . . has its common prin¬ 
ciples, and views, and teaching, and especially its books, which 
have more or less been given from the earliest times, and are, 
in fact, in equal esteem and respect, in equal use now, as they 
were when they were received in the beginning. In a word, 
the Classics, and the subjects of thought and the studies to 
which they give rise, or, to use the term most to our present 
purpose, the Arts, have ever, on the whole, been the instru¬ 
ments of education which the civilized orbis terrarum has 
adopted. . . . And this consideration, you see, Gentlemen, (to 
drop down at once upon the subject proper to the occasion 
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which has brought us together), invests the opening of the 
School in Arts with a solemnity and moment of a peculiar 
kind, for we are but reiterating an old tradition, and carrying 
on those august methods of enlarging the mind, and cultivating 
the intellect, and refining the feelings, in which the process of 
Civilization has ever consisted. 

In the country which has been the fountain head of intel¬ 
lectual gifts, in the age which preceded or introduced the first 
formations of Human Society, in an era scarcely historical, we 
may dimly discern an almost mythical personage, who . . . 
may be called the first Apostle of Civilization. . . . He was poor 
and a wanderer, and feeble in the flesh, though he was to do 
such great things, and to live in the mouths of a hundred 
generations and a thousand tribes. 


The great poet remained unknown for some centuries;— 
that is, unknown to what we call fame. ... At length an 
Athenian Prince took upon himself the task of gathering 
together the scattered fragments of a genius which had not 
aspired to immortality, of reducing them to writing, and of 
fitting them to be the text-book of ancient education. Hence¬ 
forth the vagrant ballad-singer, as he might be thought, was 
submitted, to his surprise, to a sort of literary canonization, 
and was invested with the office of forming the young mind of 
Greece to noble thoughts and bold deeds. To be read in Homer 
soon became the education of a gentleman; and a rule, recog¬ 
nized in her free age, remained as a tradition even in the times 
of her degradation. ... As time went on, other poets were 
associated with Homer in the work of education, such as /• i 
Hesiod and the Tragedians. The majestic lessons concerning 
duty and religion, justice and providence, which occur in ^ 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, belong to a higher school than that , 
of Homer; and the verses of Euripides, even in his lifetime, f 
were so familiar to Athenian lips and so dear to foreign ears. 
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that, as is reported, the captives of Syracuse gained their 
freedom at the price of reciting them to their conquerors. 


> But it is needless to trace out further the formation of the 
course of liberal education; it is sufficient to have given some 
specimens in illustration of it. The studies, which it was found 
to involve, were four principal ones, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logic, and Mathematics; and the science of Mathematics, 
again, was divided into four, Geometry, Arithmetic, Astro¬ 
nomy, and Music; making in all seven, which are known by 
the name of the Seven Liberal Arts. And thus a definite school 
of intellect was formed, founded on ideas and methods of a 
distinctive character, and (as we may say) of the highest and 
truest character, as far as they went, and which gradually asso- 
^ ciated in one, and assimilated, and took possession of, that 
multitude of nations which I have considered to represent man¬ 
kind, and to possess the orbis terrarum. 

When we pass from Greece to Rome, we are met with the 
common remark, that Rome produced little that was original, 
but borrowed from Greece. . . . But, granting its truth ever so 
far, I do but take it as a proof of the sort of instinct which has 
guided the course of civilization. The world was to have cer¬ 
tain intellectual teachers, and no others; Homer and Aristotle, 
with the poets and philosophers who circle round them, were 
to be the schoolmasters of all generations, and therefore the 
Latins, falling into the law on which the world's education 
, Was to he carried on, so added to the classical library as not to 
V averse or interfere with what had already been determined. 
; And there was the more meaning in this arrangement, when it 
1 is considered that Greek was to be forgotten during many 
; * centuries, and the tradition of intellectual training to be con- 
, veyed through Latin; for thus the world was secured against 
the consequences of a loss which would have changed the 
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character of its civilization. I think it very remarkable, too, 
how soon the Latin writers became text-books in the boys’ 
schools. 


The literature of Greece, continued into, and enriched by, 
the literature of Rome, together with the studies which it 
involves, has been the instrument of education, and the food 
of civilization, from the first times of the world down to this 
day;—and now we are in a condition to answer the quesdon 
which thereupon arises, when we turn to consider, by way of 
contrast, the teaching which is characteristic of Universides. 
How has it come to pass that, although the genius of Univer¬ 
sities is so different from that of the schools which preceded 
them, nevertheless the course of study pursued in those schools 
was not superseded in the middle ages by those more brilliant 
sciences which Universides introduced? It might have seemed 
as if Scholastic Theology, Law, and Medicine would have 
thrown the Seven Liberal Arts into the shade, but in the event 
they failed to do so. . . . The medieval sciences, great as is their 
dignity and utility, were never intended to supersede that more 
real and proper culdvation of the mind which is effected by the 
study of the liberal Arts; and, when certain of these sciences 
did in fact go out of their province and did attempt to prejudice 
the traditional course of education, the encroachment was in 
matter of fact resisted. There were those in the middle age, 

. . . who vigorously protested against the extravagances and 
usurpations which ever attend the introduction of any great 
good whatever, and which attended the rise of the peculiar 
sciences of which Universities were the seat; and, though 
there were times when the old traditions seemed to be on the 
point of failing, somehow it has happened that they have never 
failed; for the instinct of Civilization and the common sense 
of Society prevailed, and the danger passed away, and the 
studies which seemed to be going out gained their ancient 
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place, and were acknowledged, as before, to be the best instru¬ 
ments of mental cultivation, and the best guarantees for 
4 intellectual progress. 

And this experience of the past we may apply to the circum¬ 
stances in which we find ourselves at present; for, as there was 
a movement against the Classics in the middle age, so has there 
been now. The truth of the Baconian method for the purposes 
for which it was created, and its inestimable services and in¬ 
exhaustible applications in the interests of our material well¬ 
being, have dazzled the imaginations of men, . . . and since 
that method does such wonders in its own province, it is not 
unfrequently supposed that it can do as much in any other 
province also. Now, Bacon himself never would have so 
argued; he would not have needed to be reminded that to 
advance the useful arts is one thing, and to cultivate the mind 
another. The simple question to be considered is, how best to 
strengthen, refine, and enrich the intellectual powers; the 
'I perusal of the poets, historians, and philosophers of Greece 
and Rome will accomplish this purpose, as long experience 
has shown; but that the study of the experimental sciences 
will do the like, is proved to us as yet by no experience 
whatever. 

Far indeed am I from denying the extreme attractiveness, as 
well as the practical benefit to the world at large, of the sciences 
of Chemistry, Electricity, and Geology; but the question is not 
what department of study contains the more wonderful facts, 
or promises the more brilliant discoveries, and which is in the 
higher and which in an inferior rank; but simply which out of 
all provides the most robust and invigorating discipline for 
the unformed mind. And I conceive it is as little disrespectful 
to Lord Bacon to prefer the Classics in this point of view to the 
sciences which have grown out of his philosophy as it would 
v be disrespectful to St Thomas in the middle ages to have 
hindered the study of the Summa from doing prejudice to the 
Faculty of Arts. Accordingly, I anticipate that, as in the middle 
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ages both the teaching and the government of the University 
remained in the Faculty of Arts, in spite of the genius which 
created or illustrated Theology and Law, so now too, what¬ 
ever be the splendour of the modern philosophy, the marvel¬ 
lousness of its disclosures, the utility of its acquisitions, and 
the talent of its masters, still it will not avail in the event, to 
detrude classical literature and the studies connected with it 
from the place which they have held in all ages in education. 

The Idea of a University 


III. A UNIVERSITY IN ITS IDEA 

If I were asked to describe as briefly and popularly as I 
could, what a University was, I should draw my answer from 
its ancient designation of a Studiuw Generale , or “School of 
Universal Learning.” This description implies the assemblage 
of strangers from all parts in one spot;— from all parts; else, 
how will you find professors and students for every depart¬ 
ment of knowledge? and in one spot ; else, how can there be 
any school at all? Accordingly, in its simple and rudimental 
form, it is a school of knowledge of every kind, consisting of 
teachers and learners from every quarter. Many things are 
requisite to complete and satisfy the idea embodied in this 
description; but such as this a University seems to be in its 
essence, a place for the communication and circulation of 
thought, by means of personal intercourse, through a wide 
extent of country. 

There is nothing far-fetched or unreasonable in the idea 
thus presented to us; and if this be a University, then a Univer¬ 
sity does but contemplate a necessity of our nature, and is but 
one specimen in a particular medium, out of many which 
might be adduced in others, of a provision for that necessity. 
Mutual education, in a large sense of the word, is one of the 
great and incessant occupadons of human society, carried on 
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partly with set purpose, and partly not. One generation forms 
another; and the existing generation is ever acting and re¬ 
acting upon itself in the persons of its individual members. 
Now, in this process, books, I need scarcely say, that is, the 
litera scripta , are one special instrument. It is true; and emphati¬ 
cally so in this age. Considering the prodigious powers of the 
press, and how they are developed at this time in the never- 
intermitting issue of periodicals, tracts, pamphlets, works in 
series, and light literature, we must allow there never was a 
time which promised fairer for dispensing with every other 
means of information and instruction. What can we want 
more, you will say, for the intellectual education of the whole 
man, and for every man, than so exuberant and diversified and 
persistent a promulgation of all kinds of knowledge? Why, 
you will ask, need we go up to knowledge, when knowledge 
comes down to us ? The Sibyl wrote her prophecies upon the 
leaves of the forest, and wasted them; but here such careless 
profusion might be prudently indulged, for it can be afforded 
without loss, in consequence of the almost fabulous fecundity 
of the instrument which these latter ages have invented. We 
have sermons in stones, and books in the running brooks; 
works larger and more comprehensive than those which have 
gained for ancients an immortality, issue forth every morning, 
and are projected onwards to the ends of the earth at the rate 
of hundreds of miles a day. Our seats are strewed, our pave¬ 
ments are powdered, with swarms of little tracts; and the very 
bricks of our city walls preach wisdom, by informing us by 
their placards where we can at once cheaply purchase it. 

I allow all this, and much more; such certainly is our popular 
education, and its effects are remarkable. Nevertheless, after 
all, even in this age, whenever men are really serious about 
getting what, in the language of trade, is called “a good 
article,” when they aim at something precise, something re¬ 
fined, something really luminous, something really large, some¬ 
thing choice, they go to another market; they avail themselves. 
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in some shape or other, of the rival method, the ancient 
method, of oral instruction, of present communication between 
man and man, of teachers instead of learning, of the personal 
influence of a master, and the humble initiation of a disciple, 
and, in consequence, of great centres of pilgrimage and throng, 
which such a method of education necessarily involves. This, 

I think, will be found to hold good in all those departments or 
aspects of society, which possess an interest sufficient to bind 
men together, or to constitute what is called “a world.” It 
holds in the political world, and in the high world, and in the 
religious world; and it holds also in the literary and scientific 
world. 

If the actions of men may be taken as any test of their convic¬ 
tions, then we have reason for saying this, vi %.:—that the 
province and the inestimable benefit of the litera scripta is that 
of being a record of truth, and an authority of appeal, and an 
instrument of teaching in the hands of a teacher; but that, if 
we wish to become exact and fully furnished in any branch of 
knowledge which is diversified and complicated, we must con¬ 
sult the living man and listen to his living voice. I am not 
bound to investigate the cause of this, and anything I may say 
will, I am conscious, be short of its full analysis;—perhaps we 
may suggest, that no books can get through the number of 
minute questions which it is possible to ask on any extended 
subject, or can hit upon the very difficulties which are severally 
felt by each reader in succession. Or again, that no book can 
convey the special spirit and delicate peculiarities of its subject 
with that rapidity and certainty which attend on the sympathy 
of mind with mind, through the eyes, the look, the accent, and ^ 
the manner, in casual expressions thrown off at the moment, / 
and the unstudied turns of familiar conversation. But I am 
already dwelling too long on what is but an incidental portion 
of my main subject. Whatever be the cause, the fact is un¬ 
deniable. The general principles of any study you may learn 
by books at home; but the detail, the colour, the tone, the air, 
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the life which makes it live in us, you must catch all these 
from those in whom it lives already. You mtist imitate the 

* student in French or German, who is not content with his 
grammar, but goes to Paris or Dresden: you must take example 
from the young artist, who aspires to visit the great Masters 

* in Florence and in Rome. Till we have discovered some intel¬ 
lectual daguerreotype, which takes off the course of thought, 
and the form, lineaments, and features of truth, as completely 
and minutely, as the optical instrument reproduces the sensible 
object, we must come to the teachers of wisdom to learn 
wisdom, we must repair to the fountain, and drink there. 
Portions of it may go from thence to the ends of the earth by 
means of books; but the fulness is in one place alone. It is in 
such assemblages and congregations of intellect that books 
themselves, the masterpieces of human genius, are written, or 
at least originated. 

The principle on which I have been insisting is so obvious, 
and instances in point are so ready, that I should think it tire- 
” some to proceed with the subject, except that one or two 
illustradons may serve to explain my own language about it, 
which may not have done justice to the doctrine which it has 
been intended to enforce. 

For instance, the polished manners and high-bred bearing 
which are so difficult of attainment, and so strictly personal 
when attained,—which are so much admired in society, from 
society are acquired. All that goes to constitute a gentleman,— 
the carriage, gait, address, gestures, voice; the ease, the self- 
possession, the courtesy, the power of conversing, the talent 
of not offending; the lofty principle, the delicacy of thought, 
* the happiness of expression, the taste and propriety, the 
generosity and forbearance, the candour and consideradon, 
the openness of hand;—these qualities, some of them come by 
> nature, some of them may be found in any rank, some of them 
are a direct precept of Christianity; but the full assemblage of 
them, bound up in the unity of an individual character, do we 
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expect they can be learned from books? are they not neces¬ 
sarily acquired, where they are to be found, in high society? 
The very nature of the case leads us to say so; you cannot fence 
without an antagonist, nor challenge all comers in disputation 
before you have supported a thesis; and in like manner, it 
stands to reason, you cannot learn to converse till you have 
the world to converse with; you cannot unlearn your natural 
bashfulness, or awkwardness, or stiffness, or other besetting 
deformity, till you serve your time in some school of manners. 
Well, and is it not so in matter of fact? The metropolis, the 
court, the great houses of the land, are the centres to which 
at stated times the country comes up, as to shrines of refine¬ 
ment and good taste; and then in due time the country goes 
back again home, enriched with a portion of the social accom¬ 
plishments, which those very visits serve to call out and 
heighten in the gracious dispensers of them. We are unable 
to conceive how the “gentlemanlike” can otherwise be main¬ 
tained; and maintained in this way it is. 

And now a second instance: and here too I am going to 
speak without personal experience of the subject I am intro¬ 
ducing. I admit I have not been in Parliament, any more than 
I have figured in the beau monde\ yet I cannot but think that 
statesmanship, as well as high breeding, is learned, not by 
books, but in certain centres of education. If it be not pre¬ 
sumption to say so, Parliament puts a clever man au courant 
with politics and affairs of state in a way surprising to himself. 
A member of the Legislature, if tolerably observant, begins to 
see things with new eyes, even though his views undergo no 
change. Words have a meaning now, and ideas a reality, such 
as they had not before. He hears a vast deal in public speeches 
and private conversation, which is never put into print. The 
bearings of measures and events, the action of parties, and the 
persons of friends and enemies, are brought out to the man 
who is in the midst of them with a distinctness, which the 
most diligent perusal of newspapers will fail to impart to 
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them. It is access to the fountain-heads of political wisdom and 
experience, it is daily intercourse, of one kind or another, with 
the multitude who go up to them, it is familiarity with business, 
it is access to the contributions of fact and opinion thrown 
together by many witnesses from many quarters, which does 
this for him. However, I need not account for a fact, to which 
it is sufficient to appeal; that the Houses of Parliament and the 
atmosphere around them are a sort of University of politics. 

As regards the world of science, we find a remarkable 
instance of the principle which I am illustrating, in the periodi¬ 
cal meetings for its advance, which have arisen in the course of 
the last twenty years, such as the British Association. Such 
gatherings would to many persons appear at first sight simply 
preposterous. Above all subjects of study, Science is con¬ 
veyed, is propagated, by books, or by private teaching; 
experiments and investigadons are conducted in silence; dis¬ 
coveries are made in solitude. What have philosophers to do 
with festive celebrides, and panegyrical solemnities with 
mathematical and physical truth? Yet on a closer attention to 
the subject, it is found that not even scientific thought can 
dispense with the suggestions, the instruction, the stimulus, 
the sympathy, the intercourse with mankind on a large scale, 
which such meetings secure. A fine time of year is chosen, 
when days are long, skies are bright, the earth smiles, and all 
nature rejoices; a city or town is taken by turns, of ancient 
name or modern opulence, where buildings are spacious and 
hospitality hearty. The novelty of place and circumstance, the 
excitement of strange, or the refreshment of well-known faces, 
the majesty of rank or of genius, the amiable charides of men 
pleased both with themselves and with each other; the elevated 
spirits, the circulation of thought, the curiosity; the morning 
sections, the outdoor exercise, the well-furnished, well-earned 
board, the not ungraceful hilarity, the evening circle; the bril¬ 
liant lecture, the discussions or collisions or guesses of great 
men one with another, the narratives of scientific processes. 
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of hopes, disappointments, conflicts, and successes, the splen¬ 
did eulogistic orations; these and the like constituents of 
the annual celebration, are considered to do something real j 
and substantial for the advance of knowledge which can be 
done in no other way. Of course they can but be occasional; 
they answer to the annual Act, or Commencement, or Comme¬ 
moration of a University, not to its ordinary condition; but 
they are of a University nature; and I can well believe in their 
utility. They issue in the promotion of a certain living, and, as 
it were, bodily communication of knowledge from one to 
another, of a general interchange of ideas, and a comparison 
and adjustment of science with science, of an enlargement of 
mind, intellectual and social, of an ardent love of the particular 
study, which may be chosen by each individual, and a noble 
devotion to its interests. 

Such meetings, I repeat, are but periodical, and only partially 
represent the idea of a University. The bustle and whirl which 
are their usual concomitants, are in ill keeping with the order ** 
and gravity of earnest intellectual education. We desiderate 1 
means of instruction which involve no interruption of our 
ordinary habits; nor need we seek it long, for the natural 
course of things brings it about, while we debate over it. In 
every great country, the metropolis itself becomes a sort of 
necessary University, whether we will or no. As the chief city 
is the seat of the court, of high society, of politics, and of law, 
so as a matter of course is it the seat of letters also; and at this 
time, for a long term of years, London and Paris are in fact 
and in operation Universities, though in Paris its famous Uni¬ 
versity is no more, and in London a University scarcely exists 
except as a board of administration. The newspapers, maga-< I 
zines, reviews, journals, and periodicals of all kinds, the pub- * s 
lishing trade, the libraries, museums, and academies there I 


found, the learned and scientific societies, necessarily invest it 
with the functions of a University; and that atmosphere of 
intellect, which in a former age hung over Oxford or Bologna 
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or Salamanca, has, with the change of times, moved away to 
the centre of civil government. Thither come up youths from 
• all parts of the country, the students of law, medicine, and the 
fine arts, and the employes and attaches of literature. There they 
live, as chance determines, and they are satisfied with their 
> temporary home, for they hnd in it all that was promised to 
them there. They have not come in vain, as far as their own 
object in coming is concerned. They have not learned any 
particular religion, but they have learned their own particular 
profession well. They have, moreover, become acquainted 
with the habits, manners, and opinions of their place of 
sojourn, and done their part in maintaining the tradition of 
them. We cannot then be without virtual Universities; a 
metropolis is such: the simple question is, whether the educa¬ 
tion sought and given should be based on principle, formed 
upon rule, directed to the highest ends, or left to the random 
succession of masters and schools, one after another, with a 
melancholy waste of thought and an extreme hazard of truth. 


But I have said more than enough in illustration; I end as I 
began;—a University is a place of concourse, whither students 
come from every quarter for every kind of knowledge. You 
cannot have the best of every kind everywhere; you must go 
to some great city or emporium for it. There you have all the 
choicest productions of nature and art all together, which you 
find each in its own separate place elsewhere. All the riches of 
the land, and of the earth, are carried up thither; there are the 
best markets, and there the best workmen. It is the centre of 
' trade, the supreme court of fashion, the umpire of rival talents, 
* and the standard of things rare and precious. It is the place 
for seeing galleries of first-rate pictures, and for hearing 
> won derful voices and performers of transcendent skill. It is 
the place for great preachers, great orators, great nobles, great 
statesmen. In the nature of things, greatness and unity go 
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together; excellence implies a centre. And such, for the third 
or fourth time, is a University; I hope I do not weary out the 
reader by repeating it. It is the place to which a thousand 
schools make contributions; in which the intellect may safely 
range and speculate, sure to find its equal in some antagonist 
activity, and its judge in the tribunal of truth. It is a place 
where inquiry is pushed forward, and discoveries verified and 
perfected, and rashness rendered innocuous, and error exposed, 
by the collision of mind with mind, and knowledge with 
knowledge. It is the place where the professor becomes elo¬ 
quent, and is a missionary and a preacher, displaying his science 
in its most complete and most winning form, pouring it forth 
with the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love of 
it in the breasts of his hearers. It is the place where the catechist 
makes good his ground as he goes, treading in the truth day by 
day into the ready memory, and wedging and tightening it into 
the expanding reason. It is a place which wins the admiration ^ 
of the young by its celebrity, kindles the affecdons of the ' 
middle-aged by its beauty, and rivets the fidelity of the old by 
its associations. It is a seat of wisdom, a light of the world, a 
minister of the faith, an Alma Mater of the rising generation. 

It is this and a great deal more, and demands a somewhat 
better head and hand than mine to describe it well. 

Historical Sketches 


IV . DISCIPLINE AND INFLUENCE 

“Forbid it!” said I; “you cannot suppose that what you 
have said is new to me, or that I do not give it due weight. j 
Indeed I could almost write a dissertation on the subject which l 
you have started, that is, on the functions and mutual relations, 1 
in the conduct of human affairs, of Influence and Law. I should f 
begin by saying that these are the two moving powers which [ 
carry on the world, and that in the supernatural order they are j 
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absolutely united in the Source of all perfection. I should 
observe that the Supreme Being is both,—a living, individual 
Agent, as sovereign as if an Eternal Law were not; and a Rule 
of right and wrong, and an Order fixed and irreversible, as if 
He had no will, or supremacy, or characteristics of personality. 
Then I should say that here below the two principles are 
separated, that each has its own function, that each is neces¬ 
sary for the other, and that they ought to act together; yet that 
it too often happens that they become rivals of one another, 
that this or that acts of itself, and will encroach upon the 
province, or usurp the rights of the other; and that then 
every thing goes wrong. Thus I should start, and would 
you not concur with me? Would it not be sufficient to give 
you hope that I am not taking a one-sided view of the subject 
of University education?” 

He answered, as one so partial to me was sure to answer; 
that he had no sort of suspicion that I was acting without 
deliberation, or without viewing the matter as a whole; but 
still he could not help saying that he thought he saw a bias in 
me which he had not expected, and he would be truly glad to 
find himself mistaken. “Do you know,” he said, “I am sur¬ 
prised to find that you, of all men in the world, should be 
taking the intellectual line, and should be advocating the pro¬ 
fessorial system. Surely it was once far otherwise; I thought 
our line used to be, that knowledge without principle was 
simply mischievous, and that Professors did but represent and 
promote that mischievous knowledge. This used to be our 
language; and, beyond all doubt, a great deal may be said in 
justification of it. What is heresy in ecclesiastical history but 
the action of personal influence against law and precedent? 
and what were such heterodox teachers as the Arian leaders in 
primitive times, or Abelard in the middle ages, but the eloquent 
and attractive masters of philosophical schools? And what 
again were Arius and Abelard but the fore-runners of modern 
German professors, a set of clever charlatans, or subtle 
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sophists, who aim at originality, show, and popularity, at the 
expense of truth? Such men are the nucleus of a system, if 
system it may be called, of which disorder is the outward 
manifestation, and scepticism the secret life. This you used 
to think; but now you tell us that demand and supply are all 
in all, and that supply must precede demand:—and that this is 
a University in a nutshell.” 

I laughed, and said he was unfair to me, and rather had not 
understood me at all. “We are neither of us theologians or 
metaphysicians,” said I; “yet I suppose we know the dif¬ 
ference between a direct cause and a sine qua non , and between 
the essence of a thing and its integrity. Things are not content 
to be in fact just what we contemplate them in the abstract, 
and nothing more; they require something more than them¬ 
selves, sometimes as necessary conditions of their being, some¬ 
times for their well-being. Breath is not part of man; it 
comes to him from without; it is merely the surrounding air, 
inhaled, and then exhaled; yet no one can live without 
breathing. Place an animal under an exhausted receiver, 
and it dies; yet the air does not enter into its definition. When 
then I say, that a Great School or University consists in the 
communication of knowledge, in lecturers and hearers, that 
is, in the Professorial system, you must not run away with the 
notion that I consider personal influence enough for its well¬ 
being. It is indeed its essence, but something more is neces¬ 
sary than barely to get on from day to day; for its sure and 
comfortable existence we must look to law, rule, order; to 
religion, from which law proceeds; to the collegiate system, 
in which it is embodied; and to endowments, by which it is 
protected and perpetuated. This is the part of the subject 
which my papers have not yet touched upon; nor could they 
well treat of what comes second, till they had done justice to 
what comes first.” 

I thought that here he seemed disposed to interrupt me, so 
I interposed: “Now, please, let me bring out what I want to 
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say, while I am full of it. I say then, that the personal influence 
of the teacher is able in some sort to dispense with an aca- 

* demical system, but that the system cannot in any sort dispense 
with personal influence. With influence there is life, without 
it there is none; if influence is deprived of its due position, it 
will not by those means be got rid of, it will only break out 
irregularly, dangerously. An academical system without the 
personal influence of teachers upon pupils, is an arctic winter; 
it will create an ice-bound, petrified, cast-iron University, and 
nothing else. You will not call this any new notion of mine; 
and you will not suspect, after what happened to me a long 
twenty-five years ago, that I can ever be induced to think 
otherwise. No! I have known a time in a great School of 
Letters, when things went on for the most part by mere 
routine, and form took the place of earnestness. I have ex¬ 
perienced a state of things, in which teachers were cut off 
from the taught as by an insurmountable barrier; when neither 

^ party entered into the thoughts of the other; when each lived 
by and in itself; when the tutor was supposed to fulfil his duty, 
if he trotted on like a squirrel in his cage, if at a certain hour 
he was in a certain room, or in hall, or in chapel, as it might be; 
and the pupil did his duty too, if he was careful to meet his 
tutor in that same room, or hall, or chapel, at the same certain 
hour; and when neither the one nor the other dreamed of 
seeing each other out of lecture, out of chapel, out of aca¬ 
demical gown. I have known places where a stiff manner, a 
pompous voice, coldness and condescension, were the 
teacher’s attributes, and where he neither knew, nor wished to 
know, and avowed he did not wish to know, the private 
j irregularities of the youths committed to his charge. 

* “This was the reign of Law without Influence, System 
without Personality. And then again, I have seen in this dreary 

> state of tilings, as you yourself well know, while the many 
went their way and rejoiced in their liberty, how that such as 
were better disposed and aimed at higher things, looked to the 
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right and to the left, as sheep without a shepherd, to find those 
who would exert that influence upon them which its legiti¬ 
mate owners made light of; and how, wherever they saw a 
little more profession of strictness and distinctness of creed, a 
little more intellect, principle and devotion, than was ordinary, 
thither they went, poor youths, like St Anthony when he first 
turned to God, for counsel and encouragement; and how, as 
this feeling, without visible cause, mysteriously increased in 
the subjects of that seat of learning, a whole class of teachers 
gradually arose, unrecognized by its authorities, and rivals to 
the teachers whom it furnished, and gained the hearts and 
became the guides of the youthful generation, who found no 
sympathy where they had a claim for it. And then moreover 
you recollect, as well as I, how, as time went on and that 
generation grew up and came into University office them¬ 
selves, then, from the memory of their own past discomfort, 
they tried to mend matters, and to unite Rule and Influence 
together, which had been so long severed, and how they 
claimed from their pupils for themselves that personal attach¬ 
ment which in their own pupillage they were not invited to 
bestow; and then, how in consequence a struggle began 
between the dry old red-tapists, as in politics they are called, 
and-” 

Here my friend who had been unaccountably impatient for 
some time, fairly interrupted me. ... In a few seconds we were 
walking, as briskly as elderly men walk, towards the garden 
entrance. . . . When we reached the lofty avenue, from which 
I entered, Richard shook my hand, and wished me God-speed. 

Historical Sketches 
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V. THE DISCIPLINE PROPER 
TO A UNIVERSITY 

It is assuredly a most delicate and difficult matter to manage 
youths, and those lay youths, in that most dangerous and least 
docile time of life, when they are no longer boys, but not yet 
men, and claim to be entrusted with the freedom which is the 
right of men, yet punished with the lenience which is the privi¬ 
lege of boys. In proposing rules on this subject, I shall begin 
with laying down, first as a guiding principle, what I believe 
to be the truth, that the young for the most part cannot be 
driven, but, on the other hand, are open to persuasion, and to 
the influence of kindness and personal attachment; and that, 
in consequence, they are to be kept straight by indirect con¬ 
trivances rather than by authoritative enactments and naked 
prohibitions. And a second consideration of great importance 
is, that these youths will certainly be their own masters before 
many years have passed, as they were certainly schoolboys not 
many months ago. A University residence, then, is in fact a 
period of training interposed between boyhood and manhood, 
and one of its special offices is to introduce and to launch the 
young man into the world, who has hitherto been confined 
within the school and the play-ground. If this be so, then is it 
entrusted with an office as momentous as it is special; for 
nothing is more perilous to the soul than the sudden transition 
from restraint to liberty. Under any circumstances it is a 
serious problem how to prepare the young mind against the 
temptations of life; but, if experience is to be our guide, boys 
who are kept jealously at home or under severe schoolmasters 
till the very moment when they are called to take part in the 
business of the world, are the very persons about whom we 
have most cause to entertain misgivings. They are sent out 
into the midst of giant temptations and perils, with the arms, 
or rather the unarmed helplessness, of children, with know- 
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ledge neither of self nor of the strength of evil, with no trial 
of the combat or practice in sustaining it; and, in spite of their 
good feelings, they too commonly fail in proportion to their 
inexperience. Even if they have innocence, which is perhaps 
the case, still they have not principle, without which innocence 
is hardly virtue. We could not do worse than to continue the 
discipline of school and college into the University, and to let 
the great world, which is to follow upon it, be the first stage 
on which the young are set at liberty to follow their own bent. 
So proceeding, we should be abdicating a function, and letting 
slip the opportunities of our peculiar position. It is our duty 
and our privilege to be allowed to hold back the weak and 
ignorant a while from an inevitable trial;—to conduct them to 
the arms of a kind mother, an Alma Mater, who inspires affec¬ 
tion while she whispers truth; who enlists imagination, taste, 
and ambition on the side of duty; who seeks to impress hearts 
with noble and heavenly maxims at the age when they are most 
susceptible, and to win and subdue them when they are most 
impetuous and self-willed; who warns them while she indulges 
them, and sympathizes with them while she remonstrates with 
them; who superintends the use of the liberty which she gives 
them, and teaches them to turn to account the failures which 
she has not at all risks prevented; and who, in a word, would 
cease to be a mother, if her eye were stern and her voice 
peremptory. If all this be so, it is plain that a certain tender¬ 
ness, or even laxity of rule on the one hand, and an anxious, 
vigilant, importunate attention on the other, are the charac¬ 
teristics of that discipline which is peculiar of a University. 
And it is the necessity of the exercise of this “Lesbian Canon,” 
as the great philosopher calls it, which is the great difficulty of 
the governors of such an institution. It is easy enough to lay 
down the law and to justify it, to make your rule and keep it; 
but it is quite a science, I may say, to maintain a persevering, 
gentle oversight, to use a minute discretion, to adapt your 
treatment to the particular case, to go just as far as you safely 
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may with each mind, and no further, and to do all this with no 
selfish ends, with no sacrifice of sincerity and frankness, and 
with no suspicion of partiality. 

Afy Campaign in Ireland 


VI THE SUPREME FUNCTION 
OF A UNIVERSITY 

Here I am led at once to expatiate on the grandeur of an 
Institution which is comprehensive enough to admit the dis¬ 
cussion of a subject such as this. Among the objects of human 
enterprise,—I may say it surely without extravagance, Gentle¬ 
men,—none higher or nobler can be named than that which is 
contemplated in the erection of a University. To set on foot 
and to maintain in life and vigour a real University, is con¬ 
fessedly, as soon as the word “ University” is understood, one 
of those greatest works, great in their difficulty and their 
importance, on which are deservedly expended the rarest intel¬ 
lects and the most varied endowments. For, first of all, it 
professes to teach whatever has to be taught in any whatever 
department of human knowledge, and it embraces in its scope 
the loftiest subjects of human thought, and the richest fields 
of human inquiry. Nothing is too vast, nothing too subtle, 
nothing too distant, nothing too minute, nothing too dis¬ 
cursive, nothing too exact, to engage its attention. 

This, however, is not the reason why I claim for it so 
sovereign a position; for, to bring schools of all knowledge 
J under one name, and call them a University, may be fairly 
said to be a mere generalization; and to proclaim that the 
prosecution of all kinds of knowledge to their utmost limits 
* demands the fullest reach and range of our intellectual faculties 
is but a truism. My reason for speaking of a University in the 
terms on which I have ventured is, not that it occupies the 
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whole territory of knowledge merely, but that it is the very 
realm; that it professes much more than to take in and to lodge 
as in a caravanserai all art and science, all history and philo¬ 
sophy. In truth, it professes to assign to each study, which it 
receives, its own proper place and its just boundaries; to 
define the rights, to establish the mutual relations, and to 
effect the intercommunion of one and all; to keep in check the 
ambitious and encroaching, and to succour and maintain those 
which from time to time are succumbing under the more 
popular or the more fortunately circumstanced; to keep the 
peace between them all, and to convert their mutual differences 
and contrarieties into the common good. This, Gentlemen, 
is why I say that to erect a University is at once so arduous 
and beneficial an undertaking, vi %. 9 because it is pledged to 
admit, without fear, without prejudice, without compromise, 
all comers, if they come in the name of Truth; to adjust views 
and experiences, and habits of mind the most independent and 
dissimilar; and to give full play to thought and erudition in 
their most original forms, and their most intense expressions, 
and in their most ample circuit. Thus to draw many things 
into one, is its special function; and it learns to do it, not by 
rules reducible to writing, but by sagacity, wisdom, and for¬ 
bearance, acting upon a profound insight into the subject- 
matter of knowledge, and by a vigilant repression of aggression 
or bigotry in any quarter. 

We count it a great thing, and justly so, to plan and carry 
out a wide political organization. To bring under one yoke, 
after the manner of old Rome, a hundred discordant peoples; 
to maintain each of them in its own privileges within its legiti¬ 
mate range of action; to allow them severally the indulgence of • 
national feelings, and the stimulus of rival interests; and yet 
withal to blend them into one great social establishment, and 
to pledge them to the perpetuity of the one imperial power;— 
this is an achievement which carries with it the unequivocal 
token of genius in the race which effects it. 
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“Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.” This 
was the special boast, as the poet considered it, of the Roman; 
f a boast as high in its own line as that other boast, proper to the 
Greek nation, of literary pre-eminence, of exuberance of 
thought, and of skill and refinement in expressing it. 
v What an empire is in political history, such is a University 
in the sphere of philosophy and research. It is, as I have said, 
the high protecting power of all knowledge and science, of 
fact and principle, of inquiry and discover)', of experiment 
and speculation; it maps out the territory of the intellect, and 
sees that the boundaries of each province are religiously 
respected, and that there is neither encroachment nor sur¬ 
render on any side. It acts as umpire between truth and 
truth, and, taking into account the nature and importance 
of each, assigns to all their due order of precedence. It main¬ 
tains no one department of thought exclusively, however ample 
^ and noble; and it sacrifices none. It is deferential and loyal, 
according to their respective weight, to the claims of litera- 
" r * ture, of physical research, of history, of metaphysics, of 
theological science. It is impartial towards them all, and 
promotes each in its own place and for its own object. ... Its 
immediate end (with which alone we have here to do) is to 
secure the due disposition, according to one sovereign order, 
and the cultivadon in that order, of all the provinces and 
methods of thought which the human intellect has created. 

In this point of view, its several professors are like the 
ministers of various political powers at one court or con¬ 
ference. They represent their respective sciences, and attend 
to the private interests of those sciences respectively; and, 
J should dispute arise between those sciences, they are the 
a persons to talk over and arrange it, without risk of extravagant 
pretensions on any side, of angry collision, or of popular 
commotion. A liberal philosophy becomes the habit of minds 
thus exercised; a breadth and spaciousness of thought, in 
which lines, seemingly parallel, may converge at leisure, and 
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principles, recognized as incommensurable, may be safely 
antagonistic. J 

And here, Gentlemen, we recognize the special character of i 
the Philosophy I am speaking of, if Philosophy it is to be 
called, in ■ contrast with the method of a strict science or 
system. Its teaching is not founded on one idea, or reducible ^ 
to certain formulas. Newton might discover the great law of 
motion in the physical world, and the key to ten thousand 
phenomena; and a similar resolution of complex facts into 
simple principles may be possible in other departments of 
nature; but the great Universe itself, moral and material, 
sensible and supernatural, cannot be gauged and meted by 
even the greatest of human intellects, and its constituent parts 
admit indeed of comparison and adjustment, but not of fusion. 
This is the point which bears directly on the subject which I 
set before me when I began, and towards which I am moving 
in all I have said or shall be saying. 

I observe, then, and ask you, Gentlemen, to bear in mind, { 
that the philosophy of an imperial intellect, for such I am con- 
sidering a University to be, is based, not so much on simplifica¬ 
tion as on discrimination. Its true representative defines, rather 
than analyzes. He aims at no complete catalogue, or interpre- 1 
tation of the subjects of knowledge, but a following out, as 
far as man can, what in its fulness is mysterious and unfathom¬ 
able. Taking into his charge all sciences, methods, collections 
of facts, principles, doctrines, truths, which are the reflexions 
of the universe upon the human intellect, he admits them all, 
he disregards none, and, as disregarding none, he allows none 
to exceed or encroach. His watchword is. Live and let live. 

He takes things as they are; he submits to them all, as far as j, 
they go; he recognizes the insuperable lines of demarcation \ 
which run between subject and subject; he observes how 
separate truths lie relatively to each other, where they concur, ( ^ 
where they part company, and where, being carried too far, Y 
they cease to be truths at all. It is his office to determine how I 
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much can be known in each province of thought; when we 
must be contented not to know; in what direction inquiry is 
hopeless, or on the other hand full of promise; where it 
gathers into coils insoluble by reason, where it is absorbed in 
mysteries, or runs into the abyss. It will be his care to be 
v familiar with the signs of real and apparent difficulties, with 
the methods proper to particular subject-matters, what in each 
particular case are the limits of a rational scepticism, and what 
the claims of a peremptory faith. If he has one cardinal maxim 
in his philosophy, it is, that truth cannot be contrary to truth; 
if he has a second, it is, that truth often seems contrary to 
truth; and, if a third, it is the practical conclusion, that we 
must be patient with such appearances, and not be hasty to 
pronounce them to be really of a more formidable character. 

It is the very immensity of the system of things, the human 
record of which he has in charge, which is the reason of this 
—4 patience and caution; for that immensity suggests to him that 
^ the contrarieties and mysteries, which meet him in the various 
sciences, may be simply the consequences of our necessarily 
defective comprehension. There is but one thought greater 
than that of the universe, and that is the thought of its Maker. 
If, Gentlemen, for one single instant, leaving my proper train 
of thought, I allude to our knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
it is in order to deduce from it an illustration bearing upon my 
subject. He, though One, is a sort of world of worlds in Him- 
s elf, giving birth in our minds to an indefinite number of 
distinct truths, each ineffably more mysterious than any thing 
that is found in this universe of space and time. Any one of 
His attributes, considered by itself, is the object of an inex¬ 
haustible science: and the attempt to reconcile any two, or 
* three of them together,—love, power, justice, sanctity, truth, 
wisdom,—affords matter for an everlasting controversy. We 
>are able to apprehend and receive each divine attribute in its 
elementary form, but still we are not able to accept them in 
their infinity, either in themselves or in union with each other. 
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Yet we do not deny the first because it cannot be perfectly 
reconciled with the second, nor the second because it is in 
apparent contrariety with die first and the third. The case is J 
the same in its degree with His creation material and moral. 

It is the highest wisdom to accept truth of whatever kind, 
wherever it is clearly ascertained to be such, though there be . 
difficulty in adjusting it with other known truth. 

Instances are easily producible of that extreme contrariety of 
ideas, one with another, which the contemplation of the 
Universe forces upon our acceptance, making it clear to us 
that there is nothing irrational in submitting to undeniable 
incompatibilities, which we call apparent, only because, if they 
were not apparent but real, they could not co-exist. Such, for 
instance, is the contemplation of Space; the existence of which 
we cannot deny, though its idea is capable, in no sort of 
posture, of seating itself (if I may so speak) in our minds;— 
for we find it impossible to say that it comes to a limit any¬ 
where; and it is incomprehensible to say that it runs out 
infinitely; and it seems to be unmeaning if we say that it does 'j 
not exist till bodies come into it, and thus is enlarged according I 
to an accident. 

And so again in the instance of Time. We cannot place a 
beginning to it without asking ourselves what was before that 
beginning; yet that there should be no beginning at all, put it I 
as far back as we will, is simply incomprehensible. Here 
again, as in the case of Space, we never dream of denying the 
existence of what we have no means of understanding. 1 

And, passing from this high region of thought (which, high 
as it may be, is the subject even of a child's contemplations), 
when we come to consider the mutual action of soul and body,' j 
we are specially perplexed by incompatibilities which we can > 
neither reject nor explain. How it is that the will can act on ! 
the muscles, is a question of which even a child may feel the ( - 
force, but which no experimentalist can answer. r 

Further, when we contrast the physical with the social laws I 
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under which man finds himself here below, we must grant 
that Physiology and Social Science are in collision. Man is 
4 both a physical and a social being; yet he cannot at once 
pursue to the full his physical end and his social end, his 
physical duties (if I may so speak) and his social duties, but is 
^ forced to sacrifice in part one or the other. If we were wild 
enough to fancy that there were two creators, one of whom 
was the author of our animal frames, the other of society, then 
indeed we might understand how it comes to pass that labour 
of mind and body, the useful arts, the duties of a statesman, 
government, and the like, which are required by the social 
system, are so destructive of health, enjoyment, and life. That 
is, in other words, we cannot adequately account for existing 
and undeniable truths except on the hypothesis of what we 
feel to be an absurdity. 

And so in Mathematical Science, as has been often insisted 
^ on, the philosopher has patiently to endure the presence of 
truths, which are not the less true for being irreconcileable 
with each other. He is told of the existence of an infinite 
number of curves, which are able to divide a space, into which 
no straight line, though it be length without breadth, can even 
enter. He is told, too, of certain lines, which approach to each 
other continually, with a finite distance between them, yet 
never meet; and these apparent contrarieties he must bear as 
he best can, without attempting to deny the existence of the 
truths which constitute them in the Science in question. 


And now, Gentlemen, I bring these remarks to a conclusion. 

* What I would urge upon every one, whatever may be his 
* particular line of research, ... is a great and firm belief in the 
sovereignty of Truth. Error may flourish for a time, but 
^ Truth will prevail in the end. The only effect of error ultimately 
ls to promote Truth. Theories, speculations, hypotheses, are 
started; perhaps they are to die, still not before they have 
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suggested ideas better than themselves. These better ideas are 
taken up in turn by other men, and, if they do not yet lead to 
truth, nevertheless they lead to what is still nearer to truth * 
than themselves; and thus knowledge on the whole makes 
progress. The errors of some minds in scientific investigation 
are more fruitful than the truths of others. A Science seems 
making no progress, but to abound in failures, yet imper¬ 
ceptibly all the time it is advancing, and it is of course a gain 
to truth even to have learned what is not true, if nothing more. 

The Idea of a University 


VII. THE PRIMARY OBJECT OF EDUCATION 


It has often been observed that, when the eyes of the infant 
first open upon the world, the reflected rays of light which 
strike them from the myriad of surrounding objects present 
to him no image, but a medley of colours and shadows. They 
do not form into a whole; they do not rise into foregrounds J 
and melt into distances; they do not divide into groups; they 
do not coalesce into unities; they do not combine into persons; 
but each particular hue and tint stands by itself, wedged in 
amid a thousand others upon the vast and flat mosaic, having 
no intelligence, and conveying no story, any more than the 
wrong side of some rich tapestry. The little babe stretches out 
his arms and fingers, as if to grasp or to fathom the many- 
coloured vision; and thus he gradually learns the connexion 
of part with part, separates what moves from what is stationary, 
watches the coming and going of figures, masters the idea of 
shape and of perspective, calls in the information conveyed 
through the other senses to assist him in his mental process, 
and thus gradually converts a calidoscope into a picture. The 
first view was the more splendid, the second the more real; / 
the former more poetical, the latter more philosophical. Alas i 
what are we doing all through life, both as a necessity and as 
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a duty, but unlearning the world’s poetry, and attaining to its 
prose! This is our education, as boys and as men, in the action 
of life, and in the closet or library; in our affections, in our 
aims, in our hopes, and in our memories. And in like manner 
it is the education of our intellect; I say, that one main portion 
of intellectual education, of the labours of both school and 
university, is to remove the original dimness of the mind’s 
eye; to strengthen and perfect its vision; to enable it to look 
out into the world right forward, steadily and truly; to give 
the mind clearness, accuracy, precision; to enable it to use 
words aright, to understand what it says, to conceive justly 
what it thinks about, to abstract, compare, analyze, divide 
define, and reason, correctly. There is a particular science 
which takes these matters in hand, and it is called logic; but 
it is not by logic, certainly not by logic alone, that the faculty 
I speak of is acquired. The infant does not learn to spell and 
read the hues upon his retina by any scientific rule; nor does 
the student learn accuracy of thought by any manual or 
treatise. The instruction given him, of whatever kind, if it 

1 • - ,. . h or at least pre-eminently, this, 

—a discipline in accuracy of mind. 

Boys are always more or less inaccurate, and too many, or 
rather the majority, remain boys all their lives. When 'for 
instance, I hear speakers at public meetings declaiming about 
large and enlightened views,” or about “freedom of con- 
science ” or about “the Gospel,” or any other popular subject 
ot the day, I am far from denying that some among them know 
what they are talking about; but it would be satisfactory in a 
particular case to be sure of the fact; for it seems to me that 
those household words may stand in a man’s mind for a some¬ 
thing or other, very glorious indeed, but very misty, pretty 

mei hke - the 1 f 6a f “ clvlli2ation ” which floats before the 
mental viswn of a Turk-that is, if, when he interrupts his 

smoking to utter the word, he condescends to reflect whether 

has any meaning at all. Again, a critic in a periodical dashes 
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off, perhaps, his praises of a new work, as “talented, original, 
replete with intense interest, irresistible in argument, and, in 
the best sense of the word, a very readable book”;—can we ** 
really believe that he cares to attach any definite sense to the 
words of which he is so lavish? nay, that, if he had a habit of 
attaching sense to them, he could ever bring himself to so 
prodigal and wholesale an expenditure of them? 

To a short-sighted person, colours run together and inter¬ 
mix, outlines disappear, blues and reds and yellows become 
russets or browns, the lamps or candles of an illumination 
spread into an unmeaning glare, or dissolve into a milky way. 

He takes up an eye-glass, and the mist clears up; every image 
stands out distinct, and the rays of light fall back upon their 
centres. It is this haziness of intellectual vision which is the 
malady of all classes of men by nature, of those who read and 


write and compose, quite as well as of those who cannot,— 
of all who have not had a really good education. Those who 
cannot either read or write may, nevertheless, be in the number 
of those who have remedied and got rid of it; those who can, 
are too often still under its power. It is an acquisition quite 
separate from miscellaneous information, or knowledge of 
books. This is a large subject, which might be pursued at 
great length, and of which here I shall but attempt one or two 
illustrations. 

The Idea of a University 
VIII. DISCIPLINE OF MIND 

Gentlemen, within the last thirty years, there has been, as 
you know, a great movement in behalf of the extension of 
knowledge among those classes in society whom you represent. 
This movement has issued in the establishment of what have 
been called Mechanics’ Institutes through the United King¬ 
dom; and a new species of literature has been brought into 
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existence, with a view, among its objects, of furnishing the 
members of these institutions with interesting and instructive 
4 reading. I never will deny to that literature its due praise. It 
has been the production of men of the highest ability and the 
most distinguished station, who have not grudged, moreover, 
v v the trouble, and, I may say in a certain sense, the condescension, 
of presenting themselves before the classes for whose intel¬ 
lectual advancement they were showing so laudable a zeal; 
who have not grudged, in the cause of Literature, History, or 
Science, to make a display, in the lecture room or the public 
hall, of that eloquence, which was, strictly speaking, the 
property, as I may call it, of Parliament, or of the august 
tribunals of the Law. Nor will I deny to the speaking and 
writing, to which I am referring, the merit of success, as well 
as that of talent and good intention, so far as this,—that it 
has provided a fund of innocent amusement and information 
for the leisure hours of those who might otherwise have been 
r ^ exposed to the temptation of corrupt reading or bad company. 
4^ So much may be granted,—and must be granted in candour: 
but, when I go on to ask myself the question, what permanent 
advantage the mind gets by such desultory reading and hear¬ 
ing, as this literary movement encourages, then I find myself 
altogether in a new field of thought, and am obliged to return 
an answer less favourable than I could wish to those who are 
the advocates of it. We must carefully distinguish, Gentle¬ 
men, between the mere diversion of the mind and its real 
education. Supposing, for instance, I am tempted to go into 
some society which will do me harm, and supposing, instead, 
I fall asleep in my chair, and so let the time pass by, in that 
l5 t case certainly I escape the danger, but it is as if by accident, 
} i * my going to sleep has not had any real effect upon me, or 
, t , made me more able to resist the temptation on some future 
v e ^ occasion. I wake, and I am what I was before. The oppor- 
[g . tunc s * ce P has but removed the temptation for this once. It 
J 0 h as not made me better; for I have not been shielded from 
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temptation by any act of my own, but I was passive under an 
accident, for such I may call sleep. And so in like manner, if 
I hear a lecture indolently and passively, I cannot indeed be '+ 
elsewhere while I am here hearing it,—but it produces no posi¬ 
tive effect on my mind,—it does not tend to create any power 
in my breast capable of resisting temptation by its own vigour, 
should temptation come a second time. ^ 


Now this is no fault. Gentlemen, of the books or the lec¬ 
tures of the Mechanics’ Institute. They could not do more 
than they do, from their very nature. They do their part, but 
their part is not enough. A man may hear a thousand lectures, 
and read a thousand volumes, and be at the end of the process 
very much where he was, as regards knowledge. Something 
more than merely admitting it in a negative way into the mind 
is necessary, if it is to remain there. It must not be passively 
received, but actually and actively entered into, embraced, 
mastered. The mind must go half-way to meet what comes to 
it from without. 

This, then, is the point in which the institutions I am 
speaking of fail; here, on the contrary, is the advantage of such 
lectures as you are attending, Gentlemen, in our University. 
You have come, not merely to be taught, but to learn. You 
have come to exert your minds. You have come to make 
what you hear your own, by putting out your hand, as it were, 
to grasp it and appropriate it. You do not come merely to 
hear a lecture, or to read a book, but you come for that 
catechetical instruction, which consists in a sort of conversa¬ 
tion between your lecturer and you. He tells you a thing, and 
he asks you to repeat it after him. He questions you, he 
examines you, he will not let you go till he has proof, not only 
that you have heard, but that you know. 

Gentlemen, I am induced to quote here some remarks of 
my own, which I put into print on occasion of those Evening 
Lectures, already referred to, with which we introduced the 
first terms of the University. The attendance upon them was 
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not large, and in consequence we discontinued them for a 
time, but I attempted to explain in print what the object of 
them had been; and while what I then said is pertinent to the 
subject I am now pursuing, it will be an evidence too, in addi¬ 
tion to my opening remarks, of the hold which the idea of 
these Evening Lectures has had upon me. 

“I will venture to give you my thoughts,” I then said, 
writing to a friend, “on the object of the Evening Public Lec¬ 
tures lately delivered in the University House, which, I think, 
has been misunderstood. 

“I can bear witness not only to their remarkable merit as 
lectures, but also to the fact that they were very satisfactorily 
attended. Many, however, attach a vague or unreasonable 
idea to the word ‘satisfactory/ and maintain that no lectures 
can be called satisfactory which do not make a great deal of 
noise in the place, and they are disappointed otherwise. This 
is what I mean by misconceiving their object; for such an 
expectation, and consequent regret, arise from confusing the 
ordinary with the extraordinary object of a lecture,—upon 
which point we ought to have clear and definite ideas. 

“The ordinary object of lectures is to teach ; but there is an 
object, sometimes demanding attention, and not incongruous, 
which, nevertheless, cannot be said properly to belong to them 
or to be more than occasional. As there are kinds of eloquence 
which do not aim at any thing beyond their own exhibition, 
and are content with being eloquent, and with the sensation 
which eloquence creates; so in Schools and Universities there 
are seasons, festive or solemn, anyhow extraordinary, when 
academical acts are not directed towards their proper ends, so 
much as intended to amuse, to astonish, and to attract, and 
thus to have an effect upon public opinion. Such are the exhi¬ 
bition days of Colleges; such the annual Commemoration of 
Benefactors at one of the English Universities, when Doctors 
put on their gayest gowns, and Public Orators make Latin 
Speeches. Such, too, are the Terminal Lectures, at which 
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divines of the greatest reputation for intellect and learning 
have before now poured forth sentences of burning eloquence 
into the ears of an audience brought together for the very sake p 
of the display. The object of all such Lectures and Orations 
is to excite or to keep up an interest and reverence in the public 
mind for the Institutions from which the exhibition proceeds: ” 

—I might have added, such are the lectures delivered by cele- ^ 
brated persons in Mechanics’ Institutes. 

I continue: “Such we have suitably had in the new Univer¬ 
sity;—such were the Inaugural Lectures. Displays of strength 
and skill of this kind, in order to succeed, should attract atten¬ 
tion, and if they do not attract attention, they have failed. 
They do not invite an audience, but an attendance; and perhaps 
it is hardly too much to say that they are intended for seeing 
rather than for hearing. 

“Such celebrations, however, from the nature of the case, 


must be rare. It is the novelty which brings, it is the excite¬ 
ment which recompenses, the assemblage. The academical 
body which attempts to make such extraordinary acts the 
normal condition of its proceedings, is putting itself and its 



Professors in a false position. 

“It is, then, a simple misconcepdon to suppose that those 
to whom the government of our University is confided have 
aimed at an object, which could not be contemplated at all 
without a confusion or inadvertence, such as no considerate 
person will impute to them. Public lectures, delivered with 
such an object, could not be successful; and, in consequence, 
our late lectures have, I cannot doubt (for it could not be 
otherwise), ended unsatisfactorily in the judgment of any 
zealous person who has assumed for them an office with which < 
their projectors never invested them. 

“What their object really was the very meaning of aca¬ 
demical institutions suggests to us. It is, as I said when I 
began, to teach. Lectures are, properly speaking, not exhibi¬ 
tions or exercises of art, but matters of business; they profess 
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to impart something definite to those who attend them, and 
those who attend them profess on their part to receive what 
** the lecturer has to offer. It is a case of contract:—‘I will 
speak, if you will listen:’—‘I will come here to learn, if you 
have anything worth teaching me.’ In an oratorical display, 
► all the effort is on one side; in a lecture, it is shared between 
two parties, who co-operate towards a common end. 

“There should be ever something, on the face of the 
arrangements, to act as a memento that those who come, come 
to gain something, and not from mere curiosity. And in 
matter of fact, such were the persons who did attend, in the 
course of last term, and such as those, and no others, will 
attend. Those came who wished to gain information on a 
subject new to them, from informants whom they held in 
consideration, and regarded as authorities. It was impossible 
to survey the audience which occupied the lecture-room 

-v Y lth ° Ut Seein8 ^ they camc on what ma y be called business. 
And this is why I said, when I began, that the attendance was 

r satisfactory. That attendance is satisfactory,—not which is 
numerous, but—which is steady and persevering. But it is 
plain, that to a mere by-standcr, who came merely from general 
interest or good will to see how things were going on, and who 
did not catch the object of advertising the Lectures, it would 
not occur to look into the faces of the audience; he would 
think it enough to be counting their heads; he would do little 
more than observe whether the staircase and landing were full 
ot loungers, and whether there was such a noise and bustle 
that it was impossible to hear a word; and if he could get in 
and out of the room without an effort, if he could sit at his 
4 eaS ^> , and actually hear the lecturer, he would think he had 

* su mcient grounds for considering the attendance unsatisfactory. 

he stimulating system may easily be overdone, and does 

* r n a T er ,° n , thC l0ng rUn - A blaze amon S the stubble, and 

hen all is dark I have seen in my time various instances of 

c way in which Lectures really gain upon the public; and I 
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must express my opinion that, even were it the sole object of 
our great undertaking to make a general impression upon 
public opinion, instead of that of doing definite good to definite 
persons, I should reject that method, which the University 
indeed itself has not taken, but which young and ardent minds 
may have thought the more promising. Even did I wish 
merely to get the intellect of all Dublin into our rooms, I should 
not dream of doing it all at once, but at length. I should not 
rely on sudden, startling effects, but on the slow, silent, pene¬ 
trating, overpowering effects of patience, steadiness, routine, 
and perseverance. I have known individuals set themselves 
down in a neighbourhood where they had no advantages, and 
in a place which had no pretensions, and upon a work which 
had little or nothing of authoritative sanction; and they have 
gone on steadily lecturing week after week, with little en¬ 
couragement, but much resolution. For months they were 
ill attended, and overlooked in the bustle of the world around 
them. But there was a secret, gradual movement going on, 
and a specific force of attraction, and a drifting and accumula¬ 
tion of hearers, which at length made itself felt, and could not 
be mistaken. In this stage of things, a friend said in conversa¬ 
tion to me, when at the moment I knew nothing of the parties: 
‘By-the-bye, if you are interested in such and such a subject, 
go by all means, and hear such a one. So and so does, and says 
there is no one like him. I looked in myself the other night, 
and was very much struck. Do go, you can’t mistake; he 
lectures every Tuesday night, or Wednesday, or Thursday,’ as 
it might be. An influence thus gradually acquired endures; 
sudden popularity dies away as suddenly.” 

As regards ourselves, the time is passed now. Gentlemen, 
for such modesty of expectation, and such caution in en¬ 
couragement's these last sentences exhibit. The few, but 
diligent, attendants upon the Professors’ lectures, with whom 
we began, have grown into the diligent and zealous many; 
and the speedy fulfilment of anticipations, which then seemed to 
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be hazardous, surely is a call on us to cherish bolder hopes and 
to form more extended plans for the years which are to follow. 

You will ask me, perhaps, after these general remarks, to 
suggest to you the particular intellectual benefit which I con¬ 
ceive students have a right to require of us, and which we 
engage by means of our evening classes to provide for them. 
And, in order to this, you must allow me to make use of an 
illustration, which I have heretofore employed, and which I 
repeat here, because it is the best that I can find to convey what 
I wish to impress upon you. It is an illustration which includes 
in its application all of us, teachers as well as taught, though it 
applies of course to some more than to others, and to those 
especially who come for instruction. 

I consider, then, that the position of our minds, as far as 
they are unculdvated, towards intellectual objects,—I mean of 
our minds, before they have been disciplined and formed by 
the action of our reason upon them,—is analogous to that of a 
blind man towards the objects of vision, at the moment when 
eyes are for the first time given to him by the skill of the 
operator. Then the multitude of things, which present them¬ 
selves to the sight under a multiplicity of shapes and hues, 
pour in upon him from the external world all at once, and are 
at first nothing else but lines and colours, without mutual 
connection, dependence, or contrast, without order or prin¬ 
ciple, without drift or meaning, and like the wrong side of a 
piece of tapestry or carpet. By degrees, by the sense of touch, 
by reaching out the hands, by walking into this maze of 
colours, by turning round in it, by accepting the principle of 

teaching of experience, the 
firs* information of the sight is corrected, and what was an 

unintelligible wilderness becomes a landscape or a scene, and 

is understood to consist of space, and of bodies variously 

located in space, with such consequences as thence necessarily 

tollow -The knowledge is at length gained of things or objects, 

and of their relation to each other; and it is a kind of knowledge. 
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as is plain, which is forced upon us all from infancy, as to the 
blind on their first seeing, by the testimony of our other senses, 
and by the very necessity of supporting life; so that even the 
brute animals have been gifted with the faculty of acquiring it. 

Such is the case as regards material objects; and it is much 
the same as regards intellectual. I mean that there is a vast 4 
host of matters of all kinds, which address themselves, not to 
the eye, but to our mental sense; v/\., all those matters of 
thought which, in the course of life and the intercourse of 
society, are brought before us, which we hear of in conversa¬ 
tion, which we read of in books; matters political, social, 
ecclesiastical, literary, domestic; persons, and their doings or 
their writings; events, and works, and undertakings, and laws, 
and institutions. These make up a much more subde and intri¬ 
cate world than that visible universe of which I was just now 
speaking. It is much more difficult in this world than in the 
material to separate things off from each other, and to find out 
how they stand related to each other, and to learn how to T 
class them, and where to locate them respectively. Still, it is 7 
not less true that, as the various figures and forms in a land¬ 
scape have each its own place, and stand in this or that direction 
towards each other, so all the various objects which address 
the intellect have severally a substance of their own, and have 
fixed relations each of them with everything else,—relations 
which our minds have no power of creating, but which we 
are obliged to ascertain before we have a right to boast that 
we really know any thing about them. Yet, when the mind i 
looks out for the first time into this manifold spiritual world, 
it is just as much confused and dazzled and distracted as are 
the eyes of the blind when they first begin to see; and it is by 
a long process, and with much effort and anxiety, that we begin A 
hardly and partially to apprehend its various contents and to 1 

put each in its proper place. ( 

We grow up from boyhood; our minds open; we go into 
the world; we hear what men say, or read what they put in , 
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print; and thus a profusion of matters of all kinds is discharged 
upon us. Some sort of an idea we have of most of them, from 
^ hearing what others say; but it is a very vague idea, probably 
a very mistaken idea. Young people, especially, because they 
are young, colour the assemblage of persons and tilings which 
» they encounter with the freshness and grace of their own 
springtide, look for all good from the reflection of their own 
hopefulness, and worship what they have created. Men of 
ambition, again, look upon the world as a theatre for fame and 
glory, and make it that magnificent scene of high enterprise 
and august recompence which Pindar or Cicero has delineated. 
Poets, too, after their wont, put their ideal interpretation upon 
all things, material as well as moral, and substitute the noble 
for the true. Here are various obvious instances, suggestive of 
the discipline which is imperative, if the mind is to grasp tilings 
as they are, and to discriminate substances from shadows. For I 
. v am not concerned merely with youth, ambition, or poetry, but 
\ with our mental condition generally. It is the fault of all of us, till 
we have duly practised our minds, to be unreal in our sentiments 
and crude in our judgments, and to be carried off by fancies, 
instead of being at the trouble ot acquiring sound knowledge. 

In consequence, when we hear opinions put forth on any 
new subject, we have no principle to guide us in balancing 
them; we do not know what to make of them; we turn them 
to and fro, and over, and back again, as if to pronounce upon 
them if we could, but with no means of pronouncing. It is the 
same when we attempt to speak upon them: we make some 
random venture; or we take up the opinion of some one else, 
which strikes our fancy; or perhaps, with the vaguest enuncia- 
' Uon P oss ible of any opinion at all, we are satisfied with our- 
* selves if we are merely able to throw off some rounded sen¬ 
tences, to make some pointed remarks on some other subject, 
^ or to mtroduce some figure of speech, or flowers of rhetoric' 
which, instead of being the vehicle, are the mere substitute of 
meaning. We wish to take a part in politics, and then nothing 
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is open to us but to follow some person, or some party, and to 
learn the commonplaces and the watchwords which belong to 
it. We hear about landed interests, and mercantile interests, 
and trade, and higher and lower classes, and their rights, 
duties, and prerogatives; and we attempt to transmit what we 
have received; and soon our minds become loaded and per¬ 
plexed by the incumbrance of ideas which we have not mastered 
and cannot use. We have some vague idea, for instance, that 
constitutional government and slavery are inconsistent with 
each other; that there is a connection between private judgment 


and democracy, between Christianity and civilization; we at¬ 
tempt to find arguments in proof, and our arguments are the 
most plain demonstration that we simply do not understand 
the things themselves of which we are professedly treating. 

Reflect, Gentlemen, how many disputes you must have 
listened to, which were interminable, because neither party 


understood either his opponent or himself. Consider the for¬ 
tunes of an argument in a debating society, and the need 
there so frequently is, not simply of some clear thinker to dis¬ 
entangle the perplexities of thought, but of capacity in the 
combatants to do justice to the clearest explanations which are 
set before them,—so much so, that the luminous arbitration 
only gives rise, perhaps, to more hopeless altercation. Is a 
constitutional government better for a population than an 
absolute rule?” What a number of points have to be clearly 


apprehended before we are in a position to say one word on 
such a question! What is meant by “constitution”? by 
“constitutional government”? by “better”? by a popula¬ 
tion”? and by “absolutism”? The ideas represented by these 
various words ought, I do not say, to be as perfectly defined 
and located in the minds of the speakers as objects of sight in a 


landscape, but to be sufficiently, even though incompletely, 
apprehended, before they have a right to speak. “How is it 
that democracy can admit of slavery, as in ancient Greece?” 


“How can Catholicism flourish in a republic?” Now, a person 
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who knows his ignorance will say, “These questions are 
beyond me”; and he tries to gain a clear notion and a firm 
hold of them; and, if he speaks, it is as investigating, not as 
deciding. On the other hand, let him never have tried to 
throw things together, or to discriminate between them, or to 
denote their peculiarities, in that case he has no hesitation in 
undertaking any subject, and perhaps has most to say upon 
those questions which are most new to him. That is why so 
many men are one-sided, narrow-minded, prejudiced, crotchety. 
This is why able men have to change their minds and their line 
of action in middle age, and to begin life again, because they 
have followed their party, instead of having secured that 
faculty of true perception as regards intellectual objects which 
has accrued to them, without their knowing how, as regards 
the objects of sight. 

But this defect will never be corrected,—on the contrary, it 
will be aggravated,—by those popular institutions to which I 
referred just now. The displays of eloquence, or the interest¬ 
ing matter contained in their lectures, the variety of useful or 
entertaining knowledge contained in their libraries, though 
admirable in themselves, and advantageous to the student at a 
later stage of his course, never can serve as a substitute for 
methodical and laborious teaching. A young man of sharp 
and active intellect, who has had no other training, has little 
to show for it besides a litter of ideas heaped up into his mind 
anyhow. He can utter a number of truths or sophisms, as the 
case may be, and one is as good to him as another. He is up 
with a number of doctrines and a number of facts, but they 
are all loose and straggling, for he has no principles set up in 
his mind round which to aggregate and locate them. He can 
say a word or two on half a dozen sciences, but not a dozen 
words on any one. He says one tiling now, and another thing 
presently; and when he attempts to write down distinctly what 
he holds upon a point in dispute, or what he understands by 
its terms, he breaks down, and is surprised at his failure. He 
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sees objections more clearly than truths, and can ask a thousand 

questions which the wisest of men cannot answer; and withal, 

he has a very good opinion of himself, and is well satisfied * 

with his attainments, and he declares against others, as opposed 

to the spread of knowledge altogether, who do not happen to 

adopt his ways of furthering it, or the opinions in which he 
considers it to result. 


This is that barren mockery of knowledge which comes of 
attending on great Lecturers, or of mere acquaintance with 
reviews, magazines, newspapers, and other literature of the 
day, which, however able and valuable in itself, is not the 
instrument of intellectual education. If this is all the training 
a man has, the chance is that, when a few years have passed 
over his head, and he has talked to the full, he wearies of talk- 
ing, and of the subjects on which he talked. He gives up the 
pursuit of knowledge, and forgets what he knew, whatever it 
was; and, taking things at their best, his mind is in no very 
different condition from what it was when he first began to 
improve it, as he hoped, though perhaps he never thought of 
more than of amusing himself. I say “ at the best,” for perhaps 
he will suffer from exhaustion and a distaste of the subjects 
which once pleased him; or perhaps he has suffered some real 
intellectual mischief; perhaps he has contracted some serious 
disorder, he has admitted some taint of scepticism, which he 
will never get rid of. 

And here we see what is meant by the poet’s maxim, “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” Not that knowledge, 
little or much, if it be real knowledge, is dangerous; but that 
many a man considers a mere hazy view of many things to be 
real knowledge, whereas it does but mislead, just as a short¬ 
sighted man sees only so far as to be led by his uncertain sight 
over the precipice. 

Such, then, being true cultivation of mind, and such the 
literary institutions which do not tend to it, I might proceed 
to show you. Gentlemen, did time admit, how, on the other 
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hand, that kind of instruction of which our Evening Classes 
are a specimen, is especially suited to effect what they propose. 
Consider, for instance, what a discipline in accuracy of thought 
it is to have to construe a foreign language into your own; 
what a still severer and more improving exercise it is to trans- 
late from your own into a foreign language. Consider, again 
uhat a lesson in memory and discrimination it is to get up, as 
it is called, any one chapter of history. Consider what a trial 
of acuteness, caution, and exactness, it is to master, and still 
more to prove, a number of definitions. Again, what an exer¬ 
cise in logic is classification, what an exercise in logical preci¬ 
sion it is to understand and enunciate the proof of any of the 
more difficult propositions of Euclid, or to master any one of 
the great arguments for Christianity so thoroughly as to bear 
examination upon it; or, again, to analyze sufficiently, yet in 
as few words as possible, a speech, or to draw up a critique 
upon a poem. And so of any other science,—chemistry or 
comparative anatomy, or natural history; it does not matter 
what it is, if it be really studied and mastered, as far as it is 
taken up. The result is a formation of mind,—that is, a habit 
of order and system, a habit of referring every accession of 
knowledge to what we already know, and of adjusting the one 
with the other; and, moreover, as such a habit implies the 
actual acceptance and use of certain principles as centres of 
though^around wffich our knowledge grows and is located. 
Where this critical faculty exists, history is no longer a mere 
sto^-book, or biography a romance; orators and publications 
of the day are no longer infallible authorities; eloquent diction 

lively d°e n8er * f ° r matter > n °r bold statements, or 

f desc npti°ns, a substitute for proof. This is that faculty 

of perception in intellectual matters, which, as I have said so 

ten, is analogous to the capacity we all have of mastering the 

mul^de of lines colon,, which pour i„ „p„„ 

and of deciding what every one of them is worth. } ’ 

The Idea of a University 
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IX. ENLARGEMENT OF MIND 

I suppose die prima-facie view which the public at large 
would take of a University, considering it as a place of Educa¬ 
tion, is nothing more or less than a place for acquiring a great 
deal of knowledge on a great many subjects. Memory is one 
of the first developed of the mental faculties; a boy’s business 
when he goes to school is to learn, that is, to store up things 
in his memory. For some years his intellect is little more than 
an instrument for taking in facts, or a receptacle for storing 
them; he welcomes them as fast as they come to him; he lives 
on what is without; he has his eyes ever about him; he has a 
lively suscepdbility of impressions; he imbibes information of 
every kind; and little does he make his own in a true sense of 
the word, living rather upon his neighbours all around him. 
He has opinions, religious, political, and literary, and, for a 
boy, is very positive in them and sure about them; but he gets 
them from his schoolfellows, or his masters, or his parents, as 
the case may be. Such as he is in his other relations, such also 
is he in his school exercises; his mind is observant, sharp, ready, 
retentive; he is almost passive in the acquisition of knowledge. 

I say this in no disparagement of the idea of a clever boy. 
Geography, chronology, history, language, natural history, he 
heaps up the matter of these studies as treasures for a future 
day. It is the seven years of plenty with him; he gathers in by 
handfuls, like the Egyptians, without counting; and though, as 
time goes on, there is exercise for his argumentative powers in 
the Elements of Mathematics, and for his taste in the Poets and 
Orators, still, while at school, or at least, till quite the last 
years of his time, he acquires, and little more; and when he is 
leaving for the University, he is mainly the creature of foreign 
influences and circumstances, and made up of accidents, homo- 
geneous or not, as the case may be. Moreover, the moral - 
habits, which are a boy’s praise, encourage and assist this 
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result; that is, diligence, assiduity, regularity, despatch, perse¬ 
vering application; for these are the direct conditions of 
acquisition, and naturally lead to it. Acquirements, again, are 
emphatically producible, and at a moment; they are a some¬ 
thing to show, both for master and scholar; an audience, even 
though ignorant themselves of the subjects of an examination, 
can comprehend when questions are answered and when they 
are not. Here again is a reason why mental culture is in the 
minds of men identified with the acquisition of knowledge. 

The same notion possesses the public mind, when it passes 
on from the thought of a school to that of a University: and 
with the best of reasons so far as this, that there is no true 
culture without acquirements, and that philosophy presupposes 
knowledge. It requires a great deal of reading, or a wide range 
of information, to warrant us in putting forth our opinions on 
any serious subject; and without such learning the most 
original mind may be able indeed to dazzle, to amuse, to 
refute, to perplex, but not to come to any useful result or any 
trustworthy conclusion. There are indeed persons who pro¬ 
fess a different view of the matter, and even act upon it. Every 
now and then you will find a person of vigorous or fertile mind, 
who relies upon his own resources, despises all former authors' 
and gives the world, with the utmost fearlessness, his views 
upon religion, or history, or any other popular subject. And 
his works may sell for a while; he may get a name in his day; 
but tins will be all. His readers are sure to find on the long 
run that his doctrines are mere theories, and not the expression 
of facts, that they are chaff instead of bread, and then his 
popularity drops as suddenly as it rose. 

Knowledge then is the indispensable condition of expansion 
of mind, and the instrument of attaining to it; this cannot be 
denied it is ever to be insisted on; I begin with it as a first 
principle; however, the very truth of it carries men too far 
and confirms to them the notion that it is the whole of the 
matter. A narrow mind is thought to be that which contains 
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little knowledge; and an enlarged mind, that which holds a 
great deal; and what seems to put the matter beyond dispute is, 
the fact of the great number of studies which are pursued in a 
University, by its very profession. Lectures are given on 
every kind of subject; examinations are held; prizes awarded. 
There are moral, metaphysical, physical Professors; Profes¬ 
sors of languages, of history, of mathematics, of experimental 
science. Lists of questions are published, wonderful for their 
range and depth, variety and difficulty; treatises are written, 
which carry upon their very face the evidence of extensive 
reading or multifarious information; what then is wanting for 
mental culture to a person of large reading and scientific 
attainments? what is grasp of mind but acquirement? where 
shall philosophical repose be found, but in the consciousness 
and enjoyment of large intellectual possessions? 

And yet this notion is, I conceive, a mistake, and my present 
business is to show that it is one, and that the end of a Liberal 
Education is not mere knowledge, or knowledge considered - 
in its matter ; and I shall best attain my object, by actually 
setting down some cases, which will be generally granted to 
be instances of the process of enlightenment or enlargement of 
mind, and others which are not, and thus, by the comparison, 
you will be able to judge for yourselves. Gentlemen, whether 
Knowledge, that is, acquirement, is after all the real principle 
of the enlargement, or whether that principle is not rather 
something beyond it. 

For instance, let a person, whose experience has hitherto 
been confined to the more calm and unpretending scenery of 
these islands, whether here or in England, go for the first time 
into parts where physical nature puts on her wilder and more 
awful forms, whether at home or abroad, as into mountainous i 
districts; or let one, who has ever lived in a quiet village, go f 
for the first time to a great metropolis,—then I suppose he will / 
have a sensation which perhaps he never had before. He has j r 
feeling a not in addition or increase of former feelings, but of 
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something different in its nature. He will perhaps be borne 
forward, and find for a time that he has lost his bearings. He 
has made a certain progress, and he has a consciousness of 
mental enlargement; he does not stand where he did, he has 
a new centre, and a range of thoughts to which he was before 
a stranger. 

* Again, the view of the heavens which the telescope opens 
upon us, if allowed to fill and possess the mind, may almost 
whirl it round and make it dizzy. It brings in a flood of ideas, 
and is rightly called an intellectual enlargement, whatever is 
meant by the term. 

And so again, the sight of beasts of prey and other foreign 
animals, their strangeness, the originality (if I may use the 
term) of their forms and gestures and habits, and their variety 
and independence of each other, throw us out of ourselves 
into another creation, and as if under another Creator, if I 
may so express the temptation which may come on the mind. 
We seem to have new faculties, or a new exercise for our facul- 

• des, by this addidon to our knowledge; like a prisoner, who, 
having been accustomed to wear manacles or fetters, suddenly 
finds his arms and legs free. 

Hence Physical Science generally, in all its departments, as 
bringing before us the exuberant riches and resources, yet the 
orderly course, of the Universe, elevates and excites the 
student, and at first, I may say, almost takes away his breath, 
while in time it exercises a tranquilizing influence upon him. 

Again, the study of history is said to enlarge and enlighten 
the mind, and why ? because, as I conceive, it gives it a power 
of judging of passing events, and of all events, and a conscious 
4 su P eri ority over them, which before it did not possess. 

And in like manner, what is called seeing the world, entering 
into active life, going into society, travelling, gaining acquaint 
\ tance Wlth the various classes of the community, coming into 
° contact with the principles and modes of thought of various 
parties, interests, and races, their views, aims, habits and 

G 
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manners, their religious creeds and forms of worship,—gain¬ 
ing experience how various yet how alike men are, how low- 
minded, how bad, how opposed, yet how confident in their 
opinions; all this exerts a perceptible influence upon the mind, 
which it is impossible to mistake, be it good or be it bad, and 
is popularly called its enlargement. 

And then again, the first time the mind comes across the 
arguments and speculations of unbelievers, and feels what a 
novel light they cast upon what he has hitherto accounted 


sacred; and still more, if it gives in to them and embraces 
them, and throws off as so much prejudice what it has hitherto 
held, and, as if waking from a dream, begins to realize to its 
imagination that there is now no such thing as law and the 
transgression of law, that sin is a phantom, and punishment a 
bugbear, that it is free to sin, free to enjoy the world and the 
flesh; and still further, when it does enjoy them, and reflects 
that it may think and hold just what it will, that “the world 
is all before it where to choose,” and what system to build up 
as its own private persuasion; when this torrent of wilful 
thoughts rushes over and inundates it, who will deny that the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, or what the mind takes for 
knowledge, has made it one of the gods, with a sense of 
expansion and elevation,—an intoxication in reality, still, so 
far as the subjective state of the mind goes, an illumination? 
Hence the fanaticism of individuals or nations, who suddenly 
cast off their Maker. Their eyes are opened; and, like the 
judgment-stricken king in the Tragedy, they see two suns, and 
a magic universe, out of which they look back upon their 
former state of faith and innocence with a sort of contempt 
and indignation, as if they were then but fools, and the dupes 
of imposture. 

On the other hand. Religion has its own enlargement, and 
an enlargement, not of tumult, but of peace. It is often 
remarked of uneducated persons, who have hitherto thought 
little of the unseen world, that, on their turning to God, look- 
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ing into themselves, regulating their hearts, reforming their 
conduct, and meditating on death and judgment, heaven and 
hell, they seem to become, in point of intellect, different beings 
from what they were. Before, they took things as they came, 
and thought no more of one thing than another. But now 
every event has a meaning; they have their own estimate of 
whatever happens to them; they are mindful of times and 
seasons, and compare the present with the past; and the world, 
no longer dull, monotonous, unprofitable, and hopeless, is a 
various and complicated drama, with parts and an object, and 
an awful moral. 

Now from these instances, to which many more might be 
added, it is plain, first, that the communication of knowledge 
certainly is either a condition or the means of that sense of 
enlargement or enlightenment, of which at this day we hear so 
much in certain quarters; this cannot be denied; but next, it 
is equally plain, that such communication is not the whole of 
the process. The enlargement consists, not merely in the pas¬ 
sive reception into the mind of a number of ideas hitherto 
unknown to it, but in the mind’s energetic and simultaneous 
action upon and towards and among those new ideas, which 
are rushing in upon it. It is the action of a formative power, 
reducing to order and meaning the matter of our acquire¬ 
ments; it is a making the objects of our knowledge subjec¬ 
tively our own, or, to use a familiar word, it is a digestion of 
what we receive, into the substance of our previous state of 
thought; and without this no enlargement is said to follow. 
There is no enlargement, unless there be a comparison of ideas 
one with another, as they come before the mind, and a systema¬ 
tizing of them. We feel our minds to be growing and expand¬ 
ing then, when we not only learn, but refer what we learn to 
what we know already. It is not the mere addition to our 
knowledge that is the illumination; but the locomotion, the 
movement onwards, of that mental centre, to which both what 
we know, and what we are learning, the accumulating mass of 
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our acquirements, gravitates. And therefore a truly great 
intellect, and recognized to be such by the common opinion 
of mankind, such as the intellect of Aristotle, or of St Thomas, 4 
or of Newton, or of Goethe, (I purposely take instances within 
and without the Catholic pale, when I would speak of the 
intellect as such,) is one which takes a connected view of old 
and new, past and present, far and near, and which has an 
insight into the influence of all these one on another; without 
which there is no whole, and no centre. It possesses the 
knowledge, not only of things, but also of their mutual and 
true relations; knowledge, not merely considered as acquire¬ 
ment, but as philosophy. 

Accordingly, when this analytical, distributive, harmonizing 
process is away, the mind experiences no enlargement, and is 
not reckoned as enlightened or comprehensive, whatever it 
may add to its knowledge. For instance, a great memory, as 
I have already said, does not make a philosopher, any more 
than a dictionary can be called a grammar. There are men who 
embrace in their minds a vast multitude of ideas, but with ' 
little sensibility about their real relations towards each other. 
These may be antiquarians, annalists, naturalists; they may be 
learned in the law; they may be versed in statistics; they are 
most useful in their own place; I should shrink from speaking 
disrespectfully of them; still, there is nothing in such attain¬ 
ments to guarantee the absence of narrowness of mind. If 
they are nothing more than well-read men, or men of informa¬ 
tion, they have not what specially deserves the name of culture 
of mind, or fulfils the type of Liberal Education. 

In like manner, we sometimes fall in with persons who have 
seen much of the world, and of the men who, in their day, ■ 
have played a conspicuous part in it, but who generalize 
nothing, and have no observation, in the true sense of the f 
word. They abound in information in detail, curious and 
entertaining, about men and things; and, having lived under /' 

the influence of no very clear or settled principles, religious or j 
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political, they speak of every one and every tiling, only as so 
many phenomena, which are complete in themselves, and lead 
to nothing, not discussing them, or teaching any trudt, or 
instructing the hearer, but simply talking. No one would say 
that these persons, well informed as they are, had attained to 
any great culture of intellect or to philosophy. 

The case is the same still more strikingly where the persons 
in question are beyond dispute men of inferior powers and 
deficient education. Perhaps they have been much in foreign 
countries, and they receive, in a passive, otiose, unfruitful 
way, the various facts which are forced upon them there. 
Seafaring men, for example, range from one end of the earth 
to the other; but the multiplicity of external objects, which 
they have encountered, forms no symmetrical and consistent 
picture upon their imagination; they see the tapestry of human 
life, as it were on the wrong side, and it tells no story. They 
sleep, and they rise up, and they find themselves, now in 
Europe, now in Asia; they see visions of great rides and wild 
regions; they are in the marts of commerce, or amid the islands 
of the South; they gaze on Pompey’s Pillar, or on the Andes; 
and nothing which meets them carries them forward or back¬ 
ward, to any idea beyond itself. Nothing has a drift or rela¬ 
tion; nothing has a history or a promise. Every tiring stands 
by itself, and comes and goes in its turn, like the shifdng scenes 
ot a show, which leave the spectator where he was. Perhaps 
you are near such a man on a particular occasion, and expect 
him to be shocked or perplexed at something which occurs; 
but one thing is much the same to him as another, or, if he is 
perplexed, it is as not knowing what to say, whether it is right 
to admire, or to ridicule, or to disapprove, while conscious 
that some expression of opinion is expected from him; for in 
act he has no standard of judgment at all, and no landmarks 
to guide him to a conclusion. Such is mere acquisidon, and 
1 repeat, no one would dream of calling it philosophy. 

nstances, such as these, confirm, by the contrast, the 
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conclusion I have already drawn from those which preceded 
them. That only is true enlargement of mind which is the 
power of viewing many things at once as one whole, of refer- ^ 
ring them severally to their true place in the universal system, 
of understanding their respective values, and determining their 
mutual dependence. Thus is that form of Universal Know¬ 
ledge, of which I have on a former occasion spoken, set up in 
the individual intellect, and constitutes its perfection. Possessed 
of this real illumination, the mind never views any part of the 
extended subject-matter of Knowledge without recollecting 
that it is but a part, or without the associations which spring 
from the recollection. It makes every thing in some sort lead 
to every thing else; it would communicate the image of the 
whole to every separate portion, till that whole becomes in 
imagination like a spirit, every where pervading and pene¬ 
trating its component parts, and giving them one definite 
meaning. Just as our bodily organs, when mentioned, recall 
their function in the body, as the word “creation” suggests *f\ 
the Creator, and “subjects” a sovereign, so, in the mind of the i 
Philosopher, as we are abstractedly conceiving of him, the 
elements of the physical and moral world, sciences, arts, pur¬ 
suits, ranks, offices, events, opinions, individualities, are all 
viewed as one, with correlative functions, and as gradually 
by successive combinations converging, one and all, to the 
true centre. j 

To have even a portion of this illuminative reason and true 
philosophy is the highest state to which nature can aspire, in 
the way of intellect; it puts the mind above the influences of 
chance and necessity, above anxiety, suspense, unsettlement, 
and superstition, which is the lot of the many. Men, whose f J 
minds are possessed with some one object, take exaggerated f 
views of its importance, are feverish in the pursuit of it, make ' 
it the measure of things which are utterly foreign to it, and are 
startled and despond if it happens to fail them. They are ever 
in alarm or in transport. Those on the other hand who have 


i 
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no object or principle whatever to hold by, lose their way, 
every step they take. They are thrown out, and do not know 
' w what to think or say, at every fresh juncture; they have no 
view of persons, or occurrences, or facts, which come sud¬ 
denly upon them, and they hang upon the opinion of others, 
v for want of internal resources. But the intellect, which has 
been disciplined to the perfection of its powers, which knows, 
and thinks while it knows, which has learned to leaven the 
dense mass of facts and events with the elastic force of reason, 
such an intellect cannot be partial, cannot be exclusive, cannot 
be impetuous, cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, col¬ 
lected, and majestically calm, because it discerns the end in 
every beginning, the origin in every end, the law in every inter¬ 
ruption, the limit in each delay; because it ever knows where 
it stands, and how its path lies from one point to another. 
It is the rzTpdytovos of the Peripatetic, and has the “nil 
admirari ,, of the Stoic,— 

v Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 



There are men who, when in difficulties, originate at the 
moment vast ideas or dazzling projects; who, under the in- 
fluence of excitement, are able to cast a light, almost as if from 
inspiration, on a subject or course of action which comes 
before them; who have a sudden presence of mind equal to 
any emergency, rising with the occasion, and an undaunted 
magnanimous bearing, and an energy and keenness which is 
but made intense by opposition. This is genius, this is heroism; 
it is the exhibition of a natural gift, which no culture can 
teach, at which no Institution can aim; here, on the contrary, 
we are concerned, not with mere nature, but with training and 
teaching. That perfection of the Intellect, which is the result 
of Education, and its beau-ideal , to be imparted to individuals 
in their respective measures, is the clear, calm accurate vision 
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and comprehension of all things, as far as the finite mind can 
embrace them, each in its place, and with its own characteristics 
upon it. It is almost prophetic from its knowledge of history; ^ 
it is almost heart-searching from its knowledge of human 
nature; it has almost supernatural charity from its freedom 
from littleness and prejudice; it has almost the repose of faith, 
because nothing can startle it; it has almost the beauty and 
harmony of heavenly contemplation, so intimate is it with the 
eternal order of things and the music of the spheres. 

The Idea of a University 


X. THE PRACTICAL END 
OF A UNIVERSITY COURSE 


If then a practical end must be assigned to a University 
course, I say it is that of training good members of society. Its 
art is the art of social life, and its end is fitness for the world. 
It neither confines its views to particular professions on the 
one hand, nor creates heroes or inspires genius on the other. 
Works indeed of genius fall under no art: heroic minds come 
under no rule; a University is not a birthplace of poets or of 
immortal authors, of founders of schools, leaders of colonies, 
or conquerors of nations. It does not promise a generation of 
Aristotles or Newtons, of Napoleons or Washingtons, of 
Raphaels or Shakespeares, though such miracles of nature it 
has before now contained within its precincts. Nor is it con¬ 
tent on the other hand with forming the critic or the experi¬ 
mentalist, the economist or the engineer, though such too it 
includes within its scope. But a University training is the 
great ordinary means to a great but ordinary end; it aims at 
raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public 
mind, at purifying the national taste, at supplying true prin¬ 
ciples”^ popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspira¬ 
tion, at giving enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the 
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age, at facilitating the exercise of political power, and refining 
the intercourse of private life. It is the education which gives 
a man a clear conscious view of his own opinions and judg¬ 
ments, a truth in developing them, an eloquence in expressing 
them, and a force in urging them. It teaches him to see things 
as they are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of 
thought, to detect what is sophistical, and to discard what is 
irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post with credit, and to 
master any subject with facility. It shows him how to accom¬ 
modate himself to others, how to throw himself into their 
state of mind, how to bring before them his own, how to 
influence them, how to come to an understanding with them, 
how to bear with them. He is at home in any society, he has 
common ground with every class; he knows when to speak 
and when to be silent; he is able to converse, he is able to listen; 
he can ask a question pertinently, and gain a lesson seasonably, 
when he has nothing to impart himself; he is ever ready, yet 
never in the way; he is a pleasant companion, and a comrade 
you can depend upon; he knows when to be serious and when 
to trifle, and he has a sure tact which enables him to trifle with 
gracefulness and to be serious with effect. He has the repose 
of a mind which lives in itself, while it lives in the world, and 
which has resources for its happiness at home when it cannot 
go abroad. He has a gift which serves him in public, and sup¬ 
ports him in redrement, without which good fortune is but 
vulgar, and with which failure and disappointment have a 
charm. The art which tends to make a man all this, is in the 
object which it pursues as useful as the art of wealth or the art 
of health, though it is less susceptible of method, and less 
tangible, less certain, less complete in its result. 

The Idea of a University 
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XL THE PRODUCT 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 

Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman to 
say he is one who never inflicts pain. This description is both 
refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied 
in merely removing the obstacles which hinder the free and 
unembarrassed action of those about him; and he concurs 
with their movements rather than takes the initiative himself. 
His benefits may be considered as parallel to what are called 
comforts or conveniences in arrangements of a personal nature : 
like an easy chair or a good fire, which do their part in dis¬ 
pelling cold and fatigue, though nature provides both means 
of rest and animal heat without them. The true gentleman in 
like manner carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast;—all clashing 
of opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, 
or gloom, or resentment; his great concern being to make 
every one at their ease and at home. He has his eyes on all his 
company; he is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards 
the distant, and merciful towards the absurd; he can recollect 
to whom he is speaking; he guards against unseasonable allu¬ 
sions, or topics which may irritate; he is seldom prominent in 
conversation, and never wearisome. He makes light of favours 
while he does them, and seems to be receiving when he is 
conferring. He never speaks of himself except when com¬ 
pelled, never defends himself by a mere retort, he has no ears 
for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to 
those who interfere with him, and interprets ever} 7 thing for 
the best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, never takes 
unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp sayings 
for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not say out. 
From a long-sighted prudence, he observes the maxim of the 
ancient sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves towards 
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our enemy as if he were one day to be our friend. He has too 
much good sense to be affronted at insults, he is too well 
employed to remember injuries, and too indolent to bear 
malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, on philo¬ 
sophical principles; he submits to pain, because it is inevitable, 
to bereavement, because it is irreparable, and to death, because 
it is his destiny. If he engages in controversy of any kind, his 
disciplined intellect preserves him from the blundering dis¬ 
courtesy of better, perhaps, but less educated minds; who, like 
blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who 
mistake the point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, 
misconceive their adversary, and leave the question more in¬ 
volved than they find it. He may be right or wrong in his 
opinion, but he is too clear-headed to be unjust; he is as 
simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. Nowhere 
shall we find greater candour, consideration, indulgence: he 
throws himself into the minds of his opponents, he accounts 
for their mistakes. He knows the weakness of human reason 
as well as its strength, its province and its limits. If he be an 
unbeliever, he will be too profound and large-minded to ridi¬ 
cule religion or to act against it; he is too wise to be a dogmatist 
or fanatic in his infidelity. He respects piety and devodon; 
he even supports insdtutions as venerable, beautiful, or useful’ 
to which he does not assent; he honours the ministers of reli¬ 
gion, and it contents him to decline its mysteries without assail¬ 
ing or denouncing them. He is a friend of religious toleration, 
and that, not only because his philosophy has taught him to 
look on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but also from 

the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, which is the attendant 
on civilization. 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in his own way, 
even when he is not a Christian. In that case his religion is one 
ot imagination and sentiment; it is the embodiment of those 
ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, without which 
there can be no large philosophy. Sometimes he acknowledges 
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the being of God, sometimes he invests an unknown principle 
or quality with the attributes of perfection. And this deduc¬ 
tion of his reason, or creation of his fancy, he makes the 
occasion of such excellent thoughts, and the starting-point of 
so varied and systematic a teaching, that he even seems like a 
disciple of Christianity itself. From the very accuracy and 
steadiness of his logical powers, he is able to see what senti¬ 
ments are consistent in those who hold any religious doctrine 
at all, and he appears to others to feel and to hold a whole circle 
of theological truths, which exist in his mind no otherwise 
than as a number of deductions. 

Such are some of the lineaments of the ethical character, 
which the cultivated intellect will form, apart from religious 
principle. They are seen within the pale of the Church and 
without it, in holy men, and in profligate; they form the 
beau-ideal of the world; they partly assist and partly distort the 
development of the Catholic. They may subserve the educa¬ 
tion of a St Francis de Sales or a Cardinal Pole; they may be 
the limits of the contemplation of a Shaftesbury or a Gibbon. 
Basil and Julian were fellow-students at the schools of Athens; 
and one became the Saint and Doctor of the Church, the other 
her scoffing and relentless foe. 

The Idea of a University 


XII. THE GRO WTH OF COLLEGES 

Colleges, and Colleges for the advancement of science, were 
not altogether a medieval idea. To say nothing else, it is 
obvious to refer to the Museum of the Ptolemies at Alexandria, 
of which I spoke in an earlier Chapter. The Saracens too 
founded Colleges for learned educadon at Cordova, Granada, 
and Malaga; and these obtained a great reputation. Yet it is 
an idea, which has been brought out and familiarized in his¬ 
tory, and recognized in political institutions, and completed in 
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its parts, during the era of Universities, with a fulness which 
almost allows us to claim it as belonging to the new civiliza- 
▼ tion. By a College, I suppose, is meant, not merely a body of 
men living together in one dwelling, but belonging to one 
establishment. In its very notion, the word suggests to us 
> position, authority, and stability; and again, these attributes 
presuppose a foundation; and that foundation consists either 
in public recognition, or in the possession of revenues, or in 
some similar advantage. If two or three individuals live 
together, the community is not at once called a College; but a 
charter, or an endowment, some legal status, or some’ eccle¬ 
siastical privilege, is necessary to erect it into the Collegiate 
form. However, it does, I suppose, imply a community or 
convitto too: and, if so, it must be of a certain definite size: for 
as soon as it exceeds in point of numbers, non-residence may 
be expected to follow. It is then a household, and offers an 
-v abode to its members, and requires or involves the same 
virtuous and paternal discipline which is proper to a family 
and home. Moreover, as no family can subsist without a 
maintenance, and as children are dependent on their homes, 
so it is not unnatural that an endowment, which is, as I have 
said, suggested by the very idea of a College, should ordinarily 
be necessary for its actual carrying out. Still more necessary 
are buildings, and buildings of a prominent character- for 
whereas every family must have its dwelling, a family 4hich 
has a recognized and official existence, must live in a sort of 

public building, which satisfies the eye, and is the enduring 
Habitation of an enduring body. 

This view of a College, which I have not been attempting 
“ r ° ,P rOVe bu j t to delineate, suggests to us the objects which a 

' all X h adapte ; d n° fu ! fil m a Universif y- It is all, and does 

left A* ls tmplied in the name of home. Youths, who have 
* : h paternal roof, and travelled some hundred miles for the 

“ “ akCra Tr °) a ” “d “simulata 
gama at the end of their ]ourney and in their place of tem- 
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porary sojourn. Home is for the young, who know nothing 
of the world, and who would be forlorn and sad, if thrown 
upon it. It is the refuge of helpless boyhood, which would be - 
famished and pine away, if it were not maintained by others. 

It is the providential shelter of the weak and inexperienced, 
who have still to learn how to cope with the temptations which 
lie outside of it. It is the place of training for those who are 
not only ignorant, but have not yet learned how to learn, and 
who have to be taught, by careful individual trial, how to set 
about profiting by the lessons of a teacher. And it is the school 
of elementary studies, not of advanced; for such studies alone 
can boys at best apprehend and master. Moreover, it is the 
shrine of our best affections, the bosom of our fondest recol¬ 
lections, a spell upon our after life, a stay for world-weary 
mind and soul, wherever we are cast, till the end comes. 
Such are the attributes or offices of home, and like to these, in 
one or other sense and measure, are the attributes and offices 
of a College in a University. ^ 

We may consider, historically speaking, that Colleges were 
but continuations, mutatis mutandis , of the schools which 
preceded the rise of Universities. These schools indeed were 
monastic or at least clerical, and observed a religious or an 
ecclesiastical rule; so far they were not simple Colleges, still 
they were devoted to study, and, at least sometimes, admitted 
laymen. They had two courses of instruction going on at once, 
attended by the inner classes and the outer; of which the latter 
were filled by what would now be called externs. Thus even 
in that early day the school of Rheims educated a certain 
number of noble youths; and the same arrangement is reported 

of Bee also. i 

And in matter of fact these monastic schools remained within l 

the limits of the University, when it was set up, as they had f 

been before, only of course more exclusively religious; for as - > 
soon as the reception of laymen was found to be a part of the 
academical idea, the monasteries seemed to be relieved of the 
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necessity of receiving lay students within their walls. At first 
those Orders only would have a place in the University which 
t were already there; but in process of time nearly every religious 
fraternity found it its interest to provide a College for its own 
subjects, and to have representatives in the Academical body. 

> "His in Paris, as soon as the Dominicans and Franciscans had 
thrown themselves into the new system, and had determined 
that their vocation did not hinder them from taking degrees 
the Cistercians, under the headship of an Englishman, founded 
a College near St Victor’s; and the Premonstrants followed their 
example. The Carmelites, being at first at a distance from 

? WCre plamed by a kln g of Fran « close under 

The Benedictines were stationed in the famous Abbey 

oh St German, near the University Pratum; the monks of Cluni 
and of Marmoutier had their respective houses also, and the 
former provided lecturers within their walls for the students 
And m Oxford, in like manner, the Benedictines founded 
Durham Hall for their monks of the North of England and 
Gloucester Hall for their monks of the South, on the respective 
sites of the present Trinity and Worcester Colleges. The 
Carmelites (to speak without book,) were at Beaumont, the 
site of Henry the First’s palace; and St John’s and Wadham 
Colleges are also on the sites of monastic establishments. 
Besides these there were in Oxford houses of Dominicans, 
rranciscans, Cistercians, and Augustinians. 

These several foundations, indeed, are of very different eras; 

f ! ,° 01 ” g 2 ' the course of the history as a whole, we shall 
iind that such houses as were monastic preceded the rest. And 

t T V f anSCS had St ° p P ed therc > la 7 education would 
Jfve suffered, not gained, by the rise of Universities; for it had 

the effect of multiplying, indeed, monastic halls, but of shut- 

Thf foUta^T again$t al u bUt m ° nks m ° re ri g idl >' than before, 
a far cou nt 8 r’ W u h ° Came U P to Paris or Oxford from 
tWr t foTkn^Tn stimulated by a most uncommon 

f ° r knowledge, to persevere in spite of the discourage- 
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merits by which they -were surrounded. Some attempt indeed 
was made by the Professors to meet so obvious and so oppres¬ 
sive an evil. The former scholastic type had recognized one > 
master, and one only, in a school, who professed in consequence 
the whole course of instruction without any assistant Tutors. 
The tradition of this system continued; and led in many 
instances to the formation of halls, inns, courts, or hostels, as 
they were variously called. That is, the Professor of the school 
kept house, and boarded his pupils. Thus we read of Torald 
schools in Oxford in the reign of Henry the Third, which had 
belonged previously to one Master Richard Bacum, who had 
fitted up a large tenement partly for lodging house, partly for 
lecture rooms. In like manner, early in the twelfth century, 
Theobald had as many as from sixty to a hundred scholars 
under his tuition, for whom he would necessarily be more or 
less answerable. A similar custom was pointed out in Athens, 
in an early Chapter of these sketches, where it was the occasion 
of a great deal of rivalry and canvassing between the Profes- tf 
sorial housekeepers, each being set upon obtaining as many 
lodgers as possible. And apparently a similar inconvenience 
had to be checked at Paris in the thirteenth century, though, 
whatever might be that incidental inconvenience, the custom 
itself, under the circumstances of the day, was as advantageous 
to the cause of study, as it was natural and obvious. 

But still lodging keepers, though Professors, must be paid, 
and how could poor scholars find the means of fulfilling so hard 
a condition? And the length of time then required for a Uni¬ 
versity course hindered an evasion of its difficulties by such 
shifts and expedients, as serve for passing a mere trying crisis, 
or weathering a threatening season. The whole course, from j 
the termination of the grammatical studies to the licentiate, ■> 
extended originally through twenty years; though afterwards f 
it was reduced to ten. If we are to consider the six years of 
the course in Arts to have been in addidon to this long space, 
the residence at the University is no longer a sojourn at the 
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seat of learning, but becomes a sort of naturalization, yet 
without offering a home. 

The University itself has little or no funds, to meet the diffi¬ 
culty withal. At Oxford, it had no buildings of its own, but 
rented such as were indispensable for academical purposes, and 
these were of a miserable description. It had little or no ground 
belonging to it, and no endowments. It had not the means of 
being an Alma Mater to the young men who came thither 
for education. Some verses are quoted by Antony a Wood, 
apropos of the poor scholar, which describe both his en¬ 
thusiastic love of study and the trial to which it was put. The 
following is a portion of them: — 

Parva domus, res ipsa minor, contraxit utrumque 
Immensus, tractusque diu sub Pallade fervor, 

Et logices jucundus amor &c., &c. . . . 

Pauperies est tota domus, desuevit ad illos 
Ubertas venisse lares; nec visitat aegrum 
Copia Parnassum; sublimior advolat aulas. 

His ignota casis. 

Accordingly, one of the earliest movements in the Univer¬ 
sity, almost as early as the entrance into it of the monastic 
bodies, was that of providing maintenance for poor scholars. 
The authors of such charity hardly aimed at giving more than 
the bare necessaries of life,—food, lodging, and clothing,—so 
as to make a life of study possible. Comfort or animal satisfac¬ 
tion can hardly be said to have entered into the scope of their 
benefactions; and we shall gain a lively impression of the 
sufferings of the student, before the era of endowments, by 
considering his rude and hardy life even when a member of a 
College. From an account which has been preserved in one 
of the colleges of Cambridge, we are able to extract the follow¬ 
ing horarium of a student’s day. He got up between four and 
five; from five to six he assisted at Mass, and heard an exhorta¬ 
tion. He then studied or attended the schools till ten, which 
was the dinner hour. The meal, which seems also to have been 
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a breakfast, was not sumptuous; it consisted of beef, in small 
messes for four persons, and a pottage made of its gravy and 
oatmeal. From dinner to five p.m., he either studied, or gave < 
instruction to others, when he went to supper, which was the 
principal meal of the day, though scarcely more plentiful than 
dinner. Afterwards, problems were discussed and other 
studies pursued, till nine or ten; and then half an hour was 
devoted to walking or running about, that they might not go 
to bed with cold feet;—the expedient of hearth or stove for 
the purpose was out of the question. 

However, poor as was the fare, the collegiate life was a 
blessing in many other ways far more important than meat and 
drink; and it was the object of pious benefactions for cen¬ 
turies. Hence the munificence of Robert Capet, as early as 
lo 5°, even before the canons of St Genevieve and the monks 
of St Victor had commenced the University of Paris. His 
foundation was sufficient for as many as one hundred poor I 
clerks. Another was St Catherine in the Valley, founded by 
St Louis in consequence of a vow, which his grandfather, -p 
Philip Augustus, had died before executing. Another and later 
was the Collegium Bonorum Puerorum, which is assigned to 
the year 1245. Such too, in its original intention, was the 
Harcurianum, or Harcourt College, the famous College of 

Navarre, the more famous Sorbonne and the Montague 
College. 

These Colleges, as was natural, were often provincial or 
diocesan, being founded by benefactors of a particular district I 
for their own people. Sometimes too they were connected 
with one or other of the Nadons of the University; I think 
the Harcurianum, just mentioned, was founded for the Nor- < 
mans; such too was the Dacian, founded for the Danes; and J 
the Swedish; to which may be added the Burses provided for ^ 
the Italians, the Lombards, the Germans, and the Scotch. In ; 
Bologna there was the greater College of St Clement for the A 
Spaniards, and the Collegio Sondi for the Hungarians. As to 
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Diocesan or Provincial Colleges, such was Laon College; for 
poor scholars of the diocese of Laon; the College of Bayeux for 
scholars of the dioceses of Mons and Angers; the Colleges 
of Narbonne, of Arras, of Lisieux, and various others. Such 
too in Oxford at present are Queen’s College, founded in 
favour of north countrymen and Jesus College for the Welsh. 
Such are the fellowships, founded in various Colleges, for 
natives of particular counties; and such the fellowships or 
scholarships for founder’s kin. In Paris, in like manner, 
Cardinal de Dormans founded a College for more than twenty 
students, with a preference in favour of his own family. A 
Society of a peculiar kind was founded in the very beginning 
of the thirteenth century. Baldwin, Count of Flanders, at that 
time Emperor of Constantinople, is said to have established a 
Greek College with a view to train up the youth of Constanti¬ 
nople in devotion to the Holy See. 

When I said that there were graver reasons than the need 
of maintenance, for establishing Colleges and Burses for poor 
scholars, it may be easily understood that I alluded to the moral 
evils, of which a University, without homes and guardians for 
the young, would infallibly be the occasion and the scene. 
These are so intelligible, and so much a matter of history, and 
so often illustrated, whether from the medieval or the modern 
continental Universities, that they need not occupy our atten¬ 
tion here. Whatever licentiousness of conduct there is at 
Oxford and Cambridge now, where the Collegiate system is in 
force, does but suggest to us how fatal must be the strength 
of those impulses to disorder and riot when unrestrained, which 
are so imperfectly controlled even when submitted to an anxious 
discipline. Leaving this head of the subject, I think it better 
to turn to the consideration of an important innovation on the 
character and drift of academical foundations, which took 
place in the fifteenth century, when political changes in the 

nations of Europe brought with them corresponding changes 
in their Universities. 
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I have lately alluded to these changes in introducing the 
subject of the ancient University of Ireland. I said that the 
multiplication of Universities, the growth of nationalism, the ^ 
increasing appreciation of peace and of the conveniences of 
life, the separation of languages, the Collegiate system itself, 
and similar and cognate causes, tended to give these institu¬ 
tions a local, political, and, I may now add, aristocratic charac¬ 
ter. At first Universities were almost democracies: Colleges 
tended to break their anarchical spirit, introduced ranks and 
gave the example of law r s, and trained up a set of students, 
who, as being morally and intellectually superior to other 
members of the academical body, became the depositaries of 
academical power and influence. Aloreover, learning was no 
longer thought unworthy of a gentleman; and, while the 
nobles of an earlier period had not disdained to send their sons 
to Lanfranc or Vacarius, now it even became a matter of 
custom, that young men of rank should have a University 
education. Thus, in the charter of the 29th of Edward the ^ 
Third, we even read that “to the University a multitude of ** 
nobles, gentry, strangers, and others continually flock;” and 
towards the end of the century, we find Henry of Afonmouth, 
afterwards the Fifth, as a young man, a sojourner at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. But it was in the next century, of which 
Henry has made the first years glorious, that Colleges were 
provided, not for the poor, but for the noble. Afany Colleges 
too, which had been originally for the poor, opened their | 
gates to the rich, not as fellows or foundation-students, but 
as simple lodgers, or what are now called independent mem¬ 
bers, such as monasteries might have received in a former age. 

This was especially the case with the College of Navarre at L 
Paris; and the change has continued remarkably impressed / 
upon Oxford and Cambridge, even down to this day, with this 
additional peculiarity, that, while the influence of aristocracy ^ 
upon those Universities is not less than it was, the influence of 
other political classes has been introduced into the academic 
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cloisters also. Never has learned institution been more directly 
political and national than the University of Oxford. Some of 
its Colleges represent the talent of the nation, others its rank 
and fashion, others its wealth; others have been organs of the 
government of the day; while others, and the majority, repre¬ 
sent one or other division, chiefly local, of the country party. 
That all this has rather destroyed, than subserved, the Univer¬ 
sity itself, which Colleges originally were instituted to com¬ 
plete, I will not take upon myself to deny; but good comes out 
of many things which are in the way to evil, and this antagonism 
of the Collegiate to the University principle was not worked 
out, till Colleges had first rendered signal service to the Uni¬ 
versity, and that, not only by completing it in those points 
where the University was weak, but even corroborating it in 
those in which it was strong. The whole nation, brought into 
the University by means of the Colleges, gave the University 
itself a vigour and a stability which the abundant influx of 
foreigners had not been able to secure. 

As in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries French, German, 
and Italian students had flocked to the University of Oxford, 
and made its name famous in distant lands, so in the fifteenth, 
all ranks and classes of the nation furnished it with pupils, 
and what was wanting in their number or variety, compared 
with the former era, was compensated by their splendour or 
political importance. At that time nobles moved only in state, 
and surrounded themselves with retainers and servants, with 
an ostentation which has now quite gone out of fashion. A 
writer, whom I have from time to time used, Huber, informs 
us, that, before the wars of the Roses, and when the aristocracy 
were more powerful than the king, each noble family sent up 
at least one son to Oxford with an ample retinue of followers. 
Nor were the towns in that age, less closely united to the 
University than the upper classes, by reason of the numerous 
members of it that belonged to the clerical order, the popular 
character of that institution, and its indmate connection. 
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as now, with the seat of learning. Thus town and country, 
high and low, north and south, had a common stake in the 
academical institutions, and took a personal interest in the aca- 
demical proceedings. The degree possessed a sort of indelible 
character , which all classes understood; and the people at large 
were more or less partakers of a cultivation which the aristo¬ 
cracy were beginning to appreciate. And, though railroad 
travelling certainly did not then exist, communication between 
the students and their homes occurred with a frequency which 
could not be when they came from abroad; and Oxford became 
in a peculiar way a national and political centre. Not only in 
vacations and term-time was there a stated ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of the academical youth, but messengers posted to and fro 
between Oxford and all parts of the country in all seasons of 
the year. So intimate was this connection, that Oxford became 
a sort of selected arena for the conflicts of the various interests 
of the nation, and a serious University strife was received far 
and wide as the presage of civil war. rf;- 

Chronica si penses, cum pugnant Oxonienses, 

Post paucos menses, volat ira per Angligenenses. 

But one may admire the position of a University, as a national 
centre, without any desire of renewing, in this day or in 
Ireland, the particular mode in which that position was in 
former times manifested in England. Such an united action of 
the Collegiate and of the National principle, far from being 
prejudicial, was simply favourable to the principle of a Uni¬ 
versity. It was a later age which sacrificed the University to 
the College. We must look to the last two or three centuries, 
if we would witness the ascendency of the College idea in the L 
English Universities, to the extreme prejudice, not indeed of 
its own peculiar usefulness (for that it has retained), but of the 
University itself. Huber, who gives us this account of Oxford, 
and who is neither Catholic on the one hand, nor innovator 
on the existing state of things on the other, warming yet sad- 
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dening at his own picture, ends by observing: “Those days 
never can return; for the plain reason that then men learned 
and taught by the living word, but now by the dead paper.” 

What has been here drawn out from the history of Oxford, 
admits of ample illustration from the parallel history of Paris. 
We find Chancellor Gerson on one occasion remonstrating in 
the name of his University with the French king. “ Shall the 
University,” he says, “being what she is, shut her eyes and be 
silent? What would all France say, whose population she is 
ever exhorting, by means of her members, to patience and good 
obedience to the king and rulers? Does not she represent the 
universal realm, nay, the whole world? She is the vigorous 
seminary of the whole body politic, whence issue men of every 
kind of excellence. Therefore in behalf of the whole of 
France, of all states of men, of all her friends, who cannot be 
present here, she ought to expostulate and erv, 4 Long live the 
lung.’” 

There is one other historical peculiarity attached to Col¬ 
leges, to which I will briefly allude before concluding. If 
Colleges, with their endowments and local interests, provincial 
or county, are necessarily, when compared with Universities, 
of a national character, it follows that the education which they 
will administer, will also be national, and adapted to all ranks 
and classes of the community. And if so, then again it fol¬ 
lows, that they will be far more given to the study of the Arts 
than to the learned professions, or to any special class of 
pursuits at all; and such in matter of fact has ever been the 
case. They have inherited under changed circumstances the 
position of the monastic teaching founded by Charlemagne, 
and have continued its primitive tradition, through, and in 
spite of, the noble intellectual developments, to which Univer¬ 
sities have given occasion. The historical link between the 
Monasteries and the Colleges have been the Nations, as some 
words of Antony a Wood about the latter suggest, and as the 
very name of “Nation” makes probable; and indeed the Col- 
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leges were hardly more than the Nations formally established 
and endowed, with Provosts and Wardens in the place of 
Proctors. 

Bulaeus has some remarks on the subject of Colleges, which 
illustrate the points I have last insisted on, and several others 
which have previously come before us. He says: 

The College system had no slight influence in restoring Latin 
composition. Indeed Letters were publicly professed in Colleges, 
and that, not only by persons on the foundation, but by others 
also who lived within the walls, though external to the body, and 
who were admitted to the schools of the Masters and to the 
classes in a fixed order and by regulated steps. On the contrary, 
we find that all the ancient Colleges were established for the 
education and instruction of poor scholars, members of the 
foundadon; but in the fifteenth century other ranks were gradually 
introduced also. By this means the lecturer was sdmulated by 
the largeness of the classes, and the pupil by emulation, while the 
opportunities of a truant life were removed. Accordingly laws 
were frequently promulgated and statutes passed, with a view of 
bringing the Martinets and wandering scholars within the walls 
of the Colleges. We do not know exactly when this pracdce 
began; it is generally thought that the College of Navarre, which 
was reformed in the year 1464, was the first to open its gates to 
these public professors of letters. It is certain, that in former 
ages the teachers of grammar and rhetoric had schools of their 
own, or hired houses and hostels, where they received pupils; 
but in this century teachers of grammar, or of rhetoric, or of 
philosophy, began to teach within the Colleges. 

He adds that in the time of Louis the eleventh, the Professors 
who lectured on literature, rhetoric, and philosophy in the 
town, were generally left by the students for those who had t 
taken up their abodes in the Colleges. 

This is rather an enumeration of some characteristics of 
Colleges, than a sufficient sketch of their relation to the Uni¬ 
versity; but it may suggest points of inquiry to those who 
would know more. I will but add, that at Paris there seem to 
have been as many as fifty Colleges; at Oxford at present there 
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are from twenty to twenty-four; as many, I believe, were at 
Salamanca; at Cambridge not so many; at Toulouse, eight. 
As to Louvain, I have been told that if a bird’s-eye view be 
taken of the city, the larger and finer buildings which strike 
the beholder throughout it, will be found at one time to have 
belonged to the University. 

Historical Sketches 


XIII. ON THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT 

IN IDEAS 

It is the characteristic of our minds to be ever engaged in 
passing judgment on the things which come before us. No 
sooner do we apprehend than we judge: we allow nothing to 
stand by itself: we compare, contrast, abstract, generalize, 
connect, adjust, classify: and we view all our knowledge in 
the associadons with which these processes have invested it. 

Of the judgments thus made, which become aspects in our 
minds of the things which meet us, some are mere opinions 
which come and go, or which remain with us only till an 
accident displaces them, whatever be the influence which they 
exercise meanwhile. Others are firmly fixed in our minds, with 
or without good reason, and have a hold upon us, whether 
they relate to matters of fact, or to principles of conduct, or 
are views of life and the world, or are prejudices, imaginations, 
or convictions. Many of them attach to one and the same 
object, which is thus variously viewed, not only by various 
minds, but by the same. They sometimes lie in such near rela¬ 
tion, that each implies the others; some are only not incon¬ 
sistent with each other, in that they have a common origin: 
some, as being actually incompatible with each other, are, one 
or other, falsely associated in our minds with their object, and 
in any case they may be nothing more than ideas, which we 
mistake for things. 
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Thus Judaism is an idea which once was objective, and 
Gnosticism is an idea which was never so. Both of them have 
various aspects: those of Judaism were such as monotheism, 
a certain ethical discipline, a ministration of divine vengeance, 
a preparation for Christianity: those of the Gnostic idea are 
such as the doctrine of two principles, that of emanation, the 
intrinsic malignity of matter, the inculpability of sensual indul¬ 
gence, or the guilt of every pleasure of sense, of which last 
two one or other must be in the Gnostic a false aspect and 
subjective only. 

The idea which represents an object or supposed object is 
commensurate with the sum total of its possible aspects, how¬ 
ever they may vary in the separate consciousness of indi¬ 
viduals; and in proportion to the variety of aspects under 
which it presents itself to various minds is its force and depth, 
and the argument for its reality. Ordinarily an idea is not 
brought home to the intellect as objective except through this 
variety; like bodily substances, which are not apprehended 
except under the clothing of their properties and results, and 
which admit of being walked round, and surveyed on opposite 
sides, and in different perspectives, and in contrary lights, in 
evidence of their reality. And, as views of a material object 
may be taken from points so remote or so opposed, that they 
seem at first sight incompatible, and especially as their shadows 
will be disproportionate, or even monstrous, and yet all these 
anomalies will disappear and all these contrarieties be adjusted, 
on ascertaining the point of vision or the surface of projection 
in each case; so also all the aspects of an idea are capable of 
coalition, and of a resolution into the object to which it 
belongs; and the prim afacie dissimilitude of its aspects becomes, , 
when explained, an argument for its substantiveness and inte¬ 
grity, and their multiplicity for its originality and power. 

There is no one aspect deep enough to exhaust the contents 
of a real idea, no one term or proposition which will serve to 
define it; though of course one representation of it is more just 
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and exact than another, and though when an idea is very 
complex, it is allowable, for the sake of convenience, to con¬ 
sider its distinct aspects as if separate ideas. Thus, with all our 
intimate knowledge of animal life and of the structure of 
particular animals, we have not arrived at a true definition of 
any one of them, but are forced to enumerate properties and 
accidents by way of description. Nor can we inclose in a 
formula that intellectual fact, or system of thought, which we 
call the Platonic philosophy, or that historical phenomenon 
of doctrine and conduct, which we call the heresy of Montanus 
or of Manes. Again, if Protestantism were said to lie in its 
theory of private judgment, and Lutheranism in its doctrine 
of justification, this indeed would be an approximation to the 
truth; but it is plain that to argue or to act as if the one or the 
other aspect were a sufficient account of those forms of religion 
severally, would be a serious mistake. Sometimes an attempt 
is made to determine the “leading idea,” as it has been called, 
of Christianity, an ambitious essay as employed on a super¬ 
natural work, when, even as regards the visible creation and the 
inventions of man, such a task is beyond us. Thus its one idea 
has been said by some to be the restoration of our fallen race, 
by others philanthropy, by others the tidings of immortality, 
or the spirituality of true religious service, or the salvation of 
the elect, or mental liberty, or the union of the soul with God. 
If, indeed, it is only thereby meant to use one or other of 
these as a central idea for convenience, in order to group 
others around it, no fault can be found with such a proceed¬ 
ing: and in this sense I should myself call the Incarnation the 
central aspect of Christianity, out of which the three main 
aspects of its teaching take their rise, the sacramental, the 
hierarchical, and the ascetic. But one aspect of Revelation 
must not be allowed to exclude or to obscure another; and 
Christianity is dogmatical, devotional, pracdcal all at once; it 
is esoteric and exoteric; it is indulgent and strict; it is light and 
dark; it is love, and it is fear. 
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When an idea whether real or not, is of a nature to arrest 
and possess the mind, it may be said to have life, that is, to 
live in the mind which is its recipient. Thus mathematical 
ideas, real as they are, can hardly properly be called living, at 
least ordinarily. But, when some great enunciation, whether 
true or false, about human nature, or present good, or govern¬ 
ment, or duty, or religion, is carried forward into the public 
throng of men and draws attention, then it is not merely 
received passively in this or that form into many minds, but 
it becomes an active principle within them, leading them to an 
ever-new contemplation of itself, to an application of it in 
various directions, and a propagation of it on every side. 
Such is the doctrine of the divine right of kings, or of the 
rights of man, or of the anti-social bearings of a priesthood, or 
utilitarianism, or free trade, or the duty of benevolent enter¬ 
prises, or the philosophy of Zeno or Epicurus, doctrines 
which are of a nature to attract and influence, and have so far 
a prim a facie reality, that they may be looked at on many sides 
and strike various minds very variously. Let one such idea 
get possession of the popular mind, or the mind of any portion 
of the community, and it is not difficult to understand what will 
be the result. At first men will not fully realize what it is that 
moves them, and will express and explain themselves inade¬ 
quately. There will be a general agitation of thought, and an 

action of mind upon mind. There will be a time of confusion, 

“ _ # « • • 

when conceptions and misconceptions are in conflict, and it is 
uncertain whether anything is to come of the idea at all, or 
which view of it is to get the start of the others. New lights 
will be brought to bear upon the original statements of the 
doctrine put forward; judgments and aspects will accumulate. 
After a while some definite teaching emerges; and, as time 
proceeds, one view will be modified or expanded by another, 
and then combined with a third; till the idea to which these 
various aspects belong, will be to each mind separately w’hat at 
first it was only to all together. It will be surveyed too in its 
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relation to other doctrines or facts, to other natural laws or 
established customs, to the varying circumstances of times and 
places, to other religions, polities, philosophies, as the case 
may be. How it stands affected towards other systems, how it 
affects them, how far it may be made to combine with them, 
how far it tolerates them, when it interferes with them, will be 
gradually wrought out. It will be interrogated and criticized 
by enemies, and defended by well-wishers. The multitude of 
opinions formed concerning it in these respects and many 
others will be collected, compared, sorted, sifted, selected, 
rejected, gradually attached to it, separated from it, in the 
minds of individuals and of the community. It will, in propor¬ 
tion to its native vigour and subtlety, introduce itself into the 
framework and details of social life, changing public opinion, 
and strengthening or undermining the foundations of estab¬ 
lished order. Thus in time it will have grown into an ethical 
code, or into a system of government, or into a theology, or 
into a ritual, according to its capabilities, and this body of 
thought, thus laboriously gained, will after all be little more 
than the proper representative of one idea, being in substance 
what that idea meant from the first, its complete image as seen 
in a combination of diversified aspects, with the suggestions 
and corrections of many minds, and the illustration of many 
experiences. 

This process, whether it be longer or shorter in point of 
time, by which the aspects of an idea are brought into con¬ 
sistency and form, I call its development, being the germina¬ 
tion and maturation of some truth or apparent truth on a large 
mental field. On the other hand this process will not be a 
development, unless the assemblage of aspects, which consti¬ 
tute its ultimate shape, really belongs to the idea from which 
they start. A republic, for instance, is not a development from 
a pure monarchy, though it may follow upon it; whereas the 
Oreek tyrant” may be considered as included in the idea of 
a democracy. Moreover a development will have this charac- 
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teristic, that, its action being in the busy scene of human life, 
it cannot progress at all without cutting across, and thereby 
destroying or modifying and incorporating with itself existing 
modes of thinking and operating. The development then of 
an idea is not like an investigation worked out on paper, in 
which each successive advance is a pure evolution from a fore¬ 
going, but it is carried on through and by means of communi¬ 
ties of men and their leaders and guides; and it employs their 
minds as its instruments, and depends upon them, while it 
uses them. And so, as regards existing opinions, principles, 
measures, and institutions of the community which it has 
invaded; it developes by establishing relations between itself 
and them; it employs itself, in giving them a new meaning and 
direction, in creating what may be called a jurisdiction over 
them, in throwing off whatever in them it cannot assimilate. 
It grows when it incorporates, and its identity is found, not 
in isolation, but in continuity and sovereignty. This it is that 
imparts to the history both of states and of religions, its specially 
turbulent and polemical character. Such is the explanation of 
the wranglings, whether of schools or of parliaments. It is 
the warfare of ideas under their various aspects striving for 
the mastery, each of them enterprising, engrossing, imperious, 
more or less incompatible with the rest, and rallying followers 
or rousing foes, according as it acts upon the faith, the preju¬ 
dices, or the interest of parties or classes. 

Moreover, an idea not only modifies, but is modified, or at 
least influenced, by the state of things in which it is carried out, 
and is dependent in various ways on the circumstances which 
surround it. Its development proceeds quickly or slowly, as 
it may be; the order of succession in its separate stages is 
variable; it shows differently in a small sphere of action and in 
an extended; it may be interrupted, retarded, mutilated, dis¬ 
torted, by external violence; it may be enfeebled by the effort 
of ridding itself of domestic foes; it may be impeded and 
swayed or even absorbed by counter energetic ideas; it may 
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be coloured by the received tone of thought into which it 

comes, or depraved by the intrusion of foreign principles, or 

at length shattered by the development of some original fault 
within it. 


But whatever be the risk of corruption from intercourse 
with the world around, such a risk must be encountered if a 
great idea is duly to be understood, and much more if it is to 
be fully exhibited. It is elicited and expanded by trial and 
batdes into perfection and supremacy. Nor does it escape the 
collision of opinion even in its earlier years, nor does it remain 
truer to itself, and with a better claim to be considered one 
and the same, though externally protected from vicissitude and 
change. It is indeed sometimes said that the stream is clearest 
near the spring. Whatever use may fairly be made of this 
image, it does not apply to the history of a philosophy or belief 
which on the contrary is more equable, and purer, and stronger’ 
when its bed has become deep, and broad, and full. It neces¬ 
sarily rises out of an existing state of things, and for a time 
savours of the soil. Its vital element needs disengaging from 
what is foreign and temporary, and is employed in'efforts 
after freedom which become more vigorous and hopeful as its 
years increase. Its beginnings are no measure of its capabili¬ 
ties, nor of its scope. At first no one knows what it is, or what 
it is worth. It remains perhaps for a time quiescent; it tries 
as it were its limbs, and proves the ground under it, and feels 
its way. From time to time it makes essays which fail, and are 

. in suspense which way to 

go; it wavers, and at length strikes out in one definite direction 

I? ““f 11 e , nters U P° n stran S e territory; points of controversy 
alter their bearings; parties rise and fall around it; dangers and 

topes appear in new reladons; and old principles reappear 

"am 1 T Tu 11 CH T/ CS Wkh thCm in ° rder “> ™inthe 

• n a higher world it is otherwise, but here below to 

live is to change, and to be perfect is to have changed often. 

Development of Christian Doctrine 
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XIV. LIT ERA TURE AS THE EXPRESSION 

OF IDEAS 

Wishing to address you, Gendemen, at the commencement 
of a new Session, I tried to find a subject for discussion, which 
might be at once suitable to the occasion, yet neither too large 
for your time, nor too minute or abstruse for your attention. 
I think I see one for my purpose in the very title of your 
Faculty. It is the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. Now the 
question may arise as to what is meant by “Philosophy,” and 
what is meant by “Letters.” As to the other Faculties, the 
subject-matter which they profess is intelligible, as soon as 
named, and beyond all dispute. We know what Science is, 
what Medicine, what Law, and what Theology; but we have 
not so much ease in determining what is meant by Philosophy 
and Letters. Each department of that twofold province needs 
explanation: it will be sufficient, on an occasion like this, to 
investigate one of them. Accordingly I shall select for remark 
the latter of the two, and attempt to determine what we are to 
understand by Letters or Literature, in what Literature con¬ 
sists, and how it stands relatively to Science. We speak, for 
instance, of ancient and modern literature, the literature of the 
day, sacred literature, light literature; and our lectures in this 
place are devoted to classical literature and English literature. 
Are Letters, then, synonymous with books? This cannot be, 
or they would include in their range Philosophy, Law, and, in 
short, the teaching of all the other Faculties. Far from con¬ 
fusing these various studies, we view the works of Plato or 
Cicero sometimes as philosophy, sometimes as literature; on 
the other hand, no one would ever be tempted to speak of 
Euclid as literature, or of Matthias’s Greek Grammar. Is, then, 
literature synonymous with composition: with books written^ 
with an attention to style? is literature fine writing? again, is it 
studied and artificial writing? 


1 
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There are excellent persons who seem to adopt this last 
account of Literature as their own idea of it. They depreciate 
it, as if it were the result of a mere art or trick of words. Pro- 
fessedly indeed, they are aiming at the Greek and Roman 
classics, but their criticisms have quite as great force against 
all literature as against any. I think I shall be best able to bring 
out what I have to say on the subject by examining the state¬ 
ments which they make in defence of their own view of it, 
They contend then, i. that fine writing, as exemplified in the 
Classics, is mainly a matter of conceits, fancies, and prettinesses, 
decked out in choice words; z. that this is the proof of it, that 
the classics will not bear translating;—(and this is why I have 
said that the real attack is upon literature altogether, not the 
classical only; for, to speak generally, all literature, modern as 
well as ancient, lies under this disadvantage. This, however, 
they will not allow; for they maintain,) 3. that Holy Scripture 
presents a remarkable contrast to secular wridngs on this very 
point, viz., in that Scripture does easily admit of translation, 
though it is the most sublime and beautiful of all writings. 


Here, then, in the first place, I observe, Gentlemen, that 
Literature, from the derivation of the word, implies wridng, 
not speaking; this, however, arises from the circumstance of 
the copiousness, variety, and public circuladon of the matters 
of which it consists. What is spoken cannot outrun the range 
of the speaker’s voice, and perishes in the uttering. When 
words are in demand to express a long course of thought, when 
they have to be conveyed to the ends of the earth, or perpe¬ 
tuated for the benefit of posterity, they must be written down, 
that is, reduced to the shape of literature; still, properly speak¬ 
ing, the terms, by which we denote this characterisdc gift of 
man belong to its exhibition by means of the voice, not of 
handwriting. It addresses itself, in its primary idea, to the ear 
not to the eye. We call it the power of speech, we call it language’ 
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that is, the use of the tongue; and, even when we write, we 
still keep in mind what was its original instrument, for we use 
freely such terms in our books as “saying/’ “speaking,” “tell¬ 
ing,” “talking,” “calling;” we use the terms “phraseology” 
and “ diction ”; as if we were still addressing ourselves to the ear. 

Now I insist on this, because it shows that speech, and 
therefore literature, which is its permanent record, is essen¬ 
tially a personal work. It is not some production or result, 
attained by the partnership of several persons, or by machinery, 
or by any natural process, but in its very idea it proceeds, and 
must proceed, from some one given individual. Two persons 
cannot be the authors of the sounds which strike our ear; and, 
as they cannot be speaking one and the same speech, neither 
can they be writing one and the same lecture or discourse,— 
which must certainly belong to some one person or other, and is 
the expression of that one person’s ideas and feelings,—ideas and 
feelings personal to himself, though others may have parallel 
and similar ones,—proper to himself, in the same sense as his 
voice, his air, his countenance, his carriage, and his action, are 
personal. In other words, Literature expresses, not objective 
truth, as it is called, but subjecdve; not things, but thoughts. 

Now this doctrine will become clearer by considering another 
use of words, which does relate to objecdve truth, or to things; 
which relates to matters, not personal, not subjecdve to the 
individual, but which, even were there no individual man in 
the whole world to know them or to talk about them, would 
exist still. Such objects become the matter of Science, and 
words indeed are used to express them, but such words are 
rather symbols than language, and however many we use, 
and however we may perpetuate them by writing, we never 
could make any kind of literature out of them, or call them by 
that name. Such, for instance, would be Euclid’s Elements; 
they relate to truths universal and eternal; they are not mere 
thoughts, but things: they exist in themselves, not by virtue 
of our understanding them, not in dependence upon our will. 
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but in what is called the nature of things, or at least on condi¬ 
tions external to us. The words, then, in which they are set 
forth are not language, speech, literature, but rather, as I have 
said, symbols. And, as a proof of it, you will recollect that it 
is possible, nay usual, to set forth the propositions of Euclid 
in algebraical notation, which, as all would admit, has nothing 
to do with literature. What is true of mathematics is true also 
of every study, so far forth as it is scientific; it makes use of 
words as the mere vehicle of things, and is thereby withdrawn 
from the province of literature. Thus metaphysics, ethics, law, 
political economy, chemistry, theology, cease to be literature 
in the same degree as they are capable of a severe scientific 
treatment. And hence it is that Aristotle’s works on the one 
hand, though at first sight literature, approach in character, 
at least a great number of them, to mere science; for even 
though the things which he treats of and exhibits may not 
always be real and true, yet he treats them as if they were, not 
as if they were the thoughts of his own mind; that is, he treats 
them scientifically. On the other hand, Law or Natural His¬ 
tory has before now been treated by an author with so much 
of colouring derived from Inis own mind as to become a sort 
of literature; this is especially seen in the instance of Theology, 
when it takes the shape of Pulpit Eloquence. It is seen too in 
historical composition, which becomes a mere specimen of 
chronology, or a chronicle, when divested of the philosophy, 
the skill, or the party and personal feelings of the particular 
writer. Science, then, has to do with things, literature with 
thoughts; science is universal, literature is personal; science 
uses words merely as symbols, but literature uses language in 
its full compass, as including phraseology, idiom, style, compo¬ 
sition, rhythm, eloquence, and whatever other properties are 
included in it. 

Let us then put aside the sciendfic use of words, when we 
are to speak of language and literature. Literature is the per¬ 
sonal use or exercise of language. That this is so is further 
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proved from the fact that one author uses it so differently from 
another. Language itself in its very origination would seem to 
be traceable to individuals. Their peculiarities have given it 1 
its character. We are often able in fact to trace particular 
phrases or idioms to individuals; we know the history of their 
rise. Slang, surely, as it is called, comes of, and breathes of the 
personal. The connection between the force of words in par¬ 
ticular languages and the habits and sentiments of the nations 
speaking them has often been pointed out. And, while the 
many use language as they find it, the man of genius uses it 
indeed, but subjects it withal to his own purposes, and moulds 
it according to his own peculiarities. The throng and succes¬ 
sion of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imaginations, aspiradons, 
which pass within him, the abstractions, the juxtapositions, the 
comparisons, the discriminadons, the concepdons, which are 
so original in him, his views of external things, his judgments 
upon life, manners, and history, the exercises of his wit, of his 
humour, of his depth, of his sagacity, all these innumerable f 
and incessant creadons, the very pulsadon and throbbing of his 
intellect, does he image forth, to all does he give utterance, in 
a corresponding language, which is as muldform as this inward 
mental acdon itself and analogous to it, the faithful expression 
of his intense personality, attending on his own inward world 
of thought as its very shadow: so that we might as well say 
that one man’s shadow is another’s as that the style of a really 
gifted mind can belong to any but himself. It follows him 
about as a shadow. His thought and feeling are personal, and 
so his language is personal. 

Thought and speech are inseparable from each other. Matter 
and expression are parts of one: style is a thinking out into 
language. This is what I have been laying down, and this is 
literature; not things , not the verbal symbols of things; not on 
the other hand mere words; but thoughts expressed in language. r , 
Call to mind, Gendemen, the meaning of the Greek word 
which expresses this special prerogadve of man over the feeble 
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intelligence of the inferior animals. It is called Logos: what 
does Logos mean? it stands both for reason and for speech , and 
it is difficult to say which it means more properly. It means 
both at once: why? because really they cannot be divided,— 
because they are in a true sense one. When we can separate 
light and illumination, Life and motion, the convex and the 
concave of a curve, then will it be possible for thought to tread 
speech under foot, and to hope to do without it—then will it 
be conceivable that the vigorous and fertile intellect should 
renounce its own double, its instrument of expression, and the 
channel of its speculations and emotions. 

Critics should consider this view of the subject before they 
lay down such canons of taste as the writer whose pages I have 
quoted. Such men as he is consider fine writing to be an addi¬ 
tion from without to the matter treated of,—a sort of ornament 
superinduced, or a luxury indulged in, by those who have time 
and inclination for such vanities. They speak as if one man 
could do the thought, and another the style. We read in Persian 
travels of the way in which young gentlemen go to work in 
the East, when they would engage in correspondence with 
those who inspire them with hope or fear. They cannot write 
one sentence themselves; so they betake themselves to the 
professional letter-writer. They confide to him the object they 
have in view. They have a point to gain from a superior, a 
favour to ask, an evil to deprecate; they have to approach a 
man in power, or to make court to some beautiful lady. The 
professional man manufactures words for them, as they are 
wanted, as a stationer sells them paper, or a schoolmaster 
might cut their pens. Thought and word are, in their concep¬ 
tion, two things, and thus there is a division of labour. The 
man of thought comes to the man of words; and the man of 
words, duly instructed in the thought, dips the pen of desire 
into the ink of devotedness, and proceeds to spread it over the 
page of desolation. Then the nightingale of affection is heard 
to warble to the rose of loveliness, while the breeze of anxiety 
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plays around the brow of expectation. This is what the Easterns 
are said to consider fine writing; and it seems pretty much the 
idea of the school of critics to whom I have been referring. 


But can they really think that Homer, or Pindar, or Shake¬ 
speare, or Dryden, or Walter Scott, were accustomed to aim at 
diction for its own sake, instead of being inspired with their 
subject, and pouring forth beautiful words because they had 
beautiful thoughts? this is surely too great a paradox to be 
borne. Rather, it is the fire within the author’s breast which 
overflows in the torrent of his burning, irresistible eloquence; 
it is the poetry of his inner soul, which relieves itself in the Ode 
or the Elegy; and his mental attitude and bearing, the beauty of 
his moral countenance, the force and the keenness of his logic, 
are imaged in the tenderness, or energy, or richness of his 
language. Nay, according to the well-known line, “facit 
indignatio versus not the words alone, but even the rhythm 
the metre, the verse, will be the contemporaneous offspring of 
the emotion or imagination which possesses him. “Poeta 
nascitur, non fit,” says the proverb; and this is in numerous 
instances true of his poems, as well as of himself. They are 
born, not framed; they are a strain rather than a composition; 
and their perfection is the monument, not so much of his skill 
as of his power. And this is true of prose as well as of verse in 
its degree: who will not recognize in the vision of Mirza a 
delicacy and beauty of style which is very difficult to describe, 
but which is felt to be in exact correspondence to the ideas of 
which it is the expression? 

And, since the thoughts and reasonings of an author have, 
as I have said, a personal character, no wonder that his style is 
not only the image of his subject, but of his mind. That 
pomp of language, that full and tuneful diction, that felicitous¬ 
ness in the choice and exquisiteness in the collocation of words, 
which to prosaic writers seem artificial, is nothing else but the 
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mere habit and way of a lofty intellect. Aristotle, in his sketch 
of the magnanimous man, tells us that his voice is deep, his 
emotions slow, and his stature commanding. In like manner, 
the elocution of a great intellect is great. His language ex¬ 
presses, not only his great thoughts, but his great self. Cer¬ 
tainly he might use fewer words than he uses; but he fertilizes 
his simplest ideas, and germinates into a multitude of details, 
and prolongs the march of his sentences, and sweeps round to 
the full diapason of his harmony, as if KuSei yauov, rejoicing 
in his own vigour and richness of resource. I say, a narrow 
critic will call it verbiage, when really it is a sort of fulness 
of heart, parallel to that which makes the merry boy whistle 
as he walks, or the strong man, like the smith in the novel, 
flourish his club when there is no one to fight with. 

Shakespeare furnishes us with frequent instances of this 
peculiarity, and all so beautiful, that it is difficult to select for 
quotation. For instance, in Macbeth ’.— 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff. 

Which weighs upon the heart? 

Here a simple idea, by a process which belongs to the orator 
rather than to the poet, but still comes from the native vigour 
of genius, is expanded into a many-membered period. 

The following from Hamlet is of the same kind:— 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath. 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grict 
That can denote me truly. 
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Now, if such declamation, for declamation it is, however 
noble, be allowable in a poet, whose genius is so far removed 
from pompousness or pretence, much more is it allowable in i 
an orator, whose very province it is to put forth words to the 
best advantage he can. Cicero has nothing more redundant in 
any part of his writings than these passages from Shakespeare. 
No lover then at least of Shakespeare may fairly accuse Cicero 
of gorgeousness of phraseology or diffuseness of style. Nor 
will any sound critic be tempted to do so. As a certain un¬ 
affected neatness and propriety and grace of dicdon may be 
required of any author who lays claim to be a classic, for the 
same reason that a certain attention to dress is expected of every 
gentleman, so to Cicero may be allowed the privilege of the 
“os magna sonaturum,” of which the ancient cridc speaks. 
His copious, majestic, musical flow of language, even if some¬ 
times beyond what the subject-matter demands, is never out of 
keeping with the occasion or with the speaker. It is the 
expression of lofty sentiments in lofty sentences, the “mens * 
magna in corpore magno.” It is the development of the inner 
man. Cicero vividly realised the status of a Roman senator and 
statesman, and the “pride of place” of Rome, in all the grace 
and grandeur which attached to her; and he imbibed, and be¬ 
came, what he admired. As the exploits of Scipio or Pompey 
are the expression of this greatness in deed, so the language of 
Cicero is the expression of it in word. And, as the acts of the 
Roman ruler or soldier represent to us, in a manner special to 
themselves, the characteristic magnanimity of the lords of the 
earth, so do the speeches or treatises of her accomplished orator 
bring it home to our imaginations as no other writing could 
do. Neither Livy, nor Tacitus, nor Terence, nor Seneca, nor 1 
Pliny, nor Quintilian, is an adequate spokesman for the 
Imperial City. They write Latin; Cicero writes Roman. 

You will say that Cicero’s language is undeniably studied, r 
but that Shakespeare’s is as undeniably natural and spon¬ 
taneous; and that this is what is meant, when the Classics are 
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accused of being mere artists of words. Here we are introduced 
to a further large question, which gives me the opportunity of 
' anticipadng a misapprehension of my meaning. I observe, 
then, that not only is that lavish richness of style, which I have 
noticed in Shakespeare, justifiable on the principles which I 
have been laying down, but, what is less easy to receive, even 
elaborateness in composition is no mark of trick or artifice in 
an author. Undoubtedly the works of the Classics, particu¬ 
larly the Latin, are elaborate; they have cost a great deal of 
time, care, and trouble. They have had many rough copies; I 
grant it. I grant also that there are writers of name, ancient 
and modern, who really are guilty of the absurdity of making 
sentences, as the very end of their literary labour. Such was 
Isocrates; such were some of the sophists; they were set on 
words, to the neglect of thoughts or tilings; I cannot defend 
them. If I must give an English instance of this fault, much as 
I love and revere the personal character and intellectual vigour 
^ of Dr Johnson, I cannot deny that his style often outruns the 
sense and the occasion, and is wanting in that simplicity which 
is the attribute of genius. Still, granting all this, I cannot grant, 
notwithstanding, that genius never need take pains,—that 
genius may not improve by practice,—that it never incurs 
failures, and succeeds the second time,—that it never finishes 
off at leisure what it has thrown off in the outline at a stroke. 

Take the instance of the painter or the sculptor; he has a 
conception in his mind which he wishes to represent in the 
medium of his art;—the Madonna and Child, or Innocence, or 
Fortitude, or some historical character or event. Do you mean 
to say he does not study his subject? does he not make sketches? 
A does he not even call them “studies”? does he not call his 
workroom a studio ? is he not ever designing, rejecting, adopt¬ 
ing, correcting, perfecting? Are not the first attempts of 
Michael Angelo and Raffaelle extant, in the case of some of 
their most celebrated compositions? Will any one say that 
the Apollo Belvidere is not a conception patiently elaborated 
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into its proper perfection? These departments of taste are, 
according to the received notions of the world, the very 
province of genius, and yet we call them arts; they are the 
“ Fine Arts.” Why may not that be true of literary composition 
which is true of painting, sculpture, architecture, and music? 
Why may not language be wrought as well as the clay of the 
modeller: why may not words be worked up as well as colours? 
why should not skill in diction be simply subservient and instru¬ 
mental to the great prototypal ideas which are the contempla¬ 
tion of a Plato or a Virgil? Our greatest poet tells us. 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


Now, is it wonderful that that pen of his should sometimes '' 
be at fault for a while,—that it should pause, write, erase, re¬ 
write, amend, complete, before he satisfies himself that his 
language has done justice to the conceptions which his mind’s 
eye contemplated? 

In this point of view, doubtless, many or most writers are 
elaborate; and those certainly not the least whose style is 
furthest removed from ornament, being simple and natural, 
or vehement, or severely business-like and practical. Who so 
energetic and manly as Demosthenes? Yet he is said to have 
transcribed Thucydides many times over in the formation of 
his style. Who so gracefully natural as Herodotus? yet his very 
dialect is not his own, but chosen for the sake of the perfection 
of his narrative. Who exhibits such happy negligence as our 
own Addison: yet artistic fastidiousness was so notorious in 
his instance that the report has got abroad, truly or not, that 
he was too late in his issue of an important state-paper, from 
his habit of revision and re-composition. Such great authors 
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were working by a model which was before the eyes of their 
intellect, and they were labouring to say what they had to say, 
* in such a way as would most exactly and suitably express it. 
It is not wonderful that other authors, whose style is not 
simple, should be instances of a similar literary diligence. 
Virgil wished his Aeneid to be burned, elaborate as is its 
' composition, because he felt it needed more labour still, in 
order to make it perfect. The historian Gibbon in the last 
century is another instance in point. You must not suppose I 
am going to recommend his style for imitation, any more than 
his principles; but I refer to him as the example of a writer 
feeling the task which lay before him, feeling that he had to 
bring out into words for the comprehension of his readers a 
great and complicated scene, and wishing that those words 
should be adequate to his undertaking. I think he wrote the 
first chapter of his history three times over; it was not that he 
corrected or improved the first copy; but he put his first essay, 
and then his second, aside—he recast his matter, till he had hit 
t the precise exhibition of it which he thought demanded by 
his subject. 

Now in all these instances, I wish you to observe, that what 
I have admitted about literary workmanship differs from the 
doctrine which I am opposing in this,—that the mere dealer 
in words cares little or nothing for the subject which he is 
embellishing, but can paint and gild anything whatever to 
order; whereas the artist, whom I am acknowledging, has his 
great or rich visions before him, and his only aim is to bring 
out what he thinks or what he feels in a way adequate to the 
thing spoken of, and appropriate to the speaker. 

^ The illustration which I have been borrowing from the Fine 
Arts will enable me to go a step further. I have been showing 
the connecdon of the thought with the language in literary 
composition; and in doing so I have exposed the unphilosophi- 
) cal notion, that the language was an extra which could be dis¬ 
pensed with, and provided to order according to the demand. 
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But I have not yet brought out, what immediately follows 
from this, and which was the second point which I had to 
show, viz., that to be capable of easy translation is no test of 
the excellence of a composition. If I must say what I think, I 
should lay down, with little hesitation, that the truth was 
almost the reverse of this doctrine. Nor are many words 
required to show it. Such a doctrine, as is contained in the 
passage of the author whom I quoted when I began, goes upon 
the assumption that one language is just like another language, 
—that every language has all the ideas, turns of thought, delica¬ 
cies of expression, figures, associations, abstractions, points of 
view, which every other language has. Now, as far as regards 
Science, it is true that all languages are pretty much alike for 
the purposes of Science; but even in this respect some are more 
suitable than others, which have to coin words, or to borrow 
them, in order to express scientific ideas. But if languages are 
not all equally adapted even to furnish symbols for those uni¬ 
versal and eternal truths in which Science consists, how can j 
they reasonably be expected to be all equally rich, equally 
forcible, equally musical, equally exact, equally happy in ex¬ 
pressing the idiosyncratic peculiarities of thought of some 
original and fertile mind, who has availed himself of one of 
them? A great author takes his native language, masters it, 
partly throws himself into it, partly moulds and adapts it, and 
pours out his multitude of ideas through the variously ramified 
and delicately minute channels of expression which he has 
found or framed:—does it follow that this his personal presence 
(as it may be called) can forthwith be transferred to every 
other language under the sun ? Then may we reasonably main¬ 
tain that Beethoven’s piano music is not really beautiful, because <. 
it cannot be played on the hurdy-gurdy. Were not this astonish¬ 
ing doctrine maintained by persons far superior to the writer 
whom I have selected for animadversion, I should find it 
difficult to be patient under a gratuitous extravagance. It u 1 
seems that a really great author must admit of translation, and , 
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that we have a test of his excellence when he reads to advantage 
in a foreign language as well as in his own. Then Shakespeare 
is a genius because he can be translated into German, and not a 
genius because he cannot be translated into French. Then the 
multiplication-table is the most gifted of all conceivable com¬ 
positions, because it loses nothing by translation, and can 
hardly be said to belong to any one language whatever. 
Whereas I should rather have conceived that, in proportion 
as ideas are novel and recondite, they would be difficult to put 
into words, and that the very fact of their having insinuated 
themselves into one language would diminish the chance of 
that happy accident being repeated in another. In the language 
of savages you can hardly express any idea or act of the intel¬ 
lect at all: is the tongue of the Hottentot or Esquimaux to be 

made the measure of the genius of Plato, Pindar, Tacitus 
St Jerome, Dante, or Cervantes? ’ ’ 

Let us recur, I say, to the illustration of the Fine Arts. I 
suppose you can express ideas in painting which you cannot 
express in sculpture; and the more an artist is of a painter the 
less he is likely to be of a sculptor. The more he commits his 
genius to the methods and conditions of his own art the less 
he will be able to throw himself into the circumstances of 

a ™ th - } s the e eruus of Fra Angelico, of Francia, or of 
Kaffaelle disparaged by the fact that he was able to do that in 

colours which no man that ever lived, which no Angel could 
achieve in wood? Each of the Fine Arts has its own subject- 
matter ; from the nature of the case you can do in one what you 
cannot do in another; you can do in painting what you cannot 
do in carving; you can do in oils what you cannot do in fresco • 
you can do in marble what you cannot do in ivory; you can do 
in wax what you cannot do in bronze. Then, I repeat, apply- 

V of : Ian S ua g es > w hy should not genius be 

able to do in Greek what it cannot do in Latin? and why are 
its Greek and Latin works defective because they will not 
turn into English? That genius, of which we are speaking! 
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did not make English; it did not make all languages, present, 
past, and future; it did not make the laws of any language: 

why is it to be judged of by that in which it had no part, over 
which it has no control? 


I shall then merely sum up what I have said, and come to a 
conclusion. Reverting, then, to my original question, what is 
the meaning of Letters, as contained, Gentlemen, in the 
designation of your Faculty, I have answered, that by Letters 
or Literature is meant the expression of thought in language, 
where by “thought” I mean the ideas, feelings, views, reason- 
ings, and other operations of the human mind. And the Art 
of Letters is the method by which a speaker or writer brings 
out in words, worthy of his subject, and sufficient for his 
audience or readers, the thoughts which impress him. Litera¬ 
ture, then, is of a personal character; it consists in the enuncia¬ 
tions and teachings of those who have a right to speak as 
representatives of their kind, and in whose words their brethren 
find an interpretation of their own sentiments, a record of their 
own experience, and a suggestion for their own judgments. A 
great author, Gentlemen, is not one who merely has a copia 
verborum , whether in prose or verse, and can, as it were, turn 
on at his will any number of splendid phrases and swelling 
sentences; but he is one who has something to say and knows 
how to say it. I do not claim for him, as such, any great depth 
of thought, or breadth of view, or philosophy, or sagacity, or 
knowledge of human nature, or experience of human life, 
though these additional gifts he may have, and the more he has 
of them the greater he is; but I ascribe to him, as his charac¬ 
teristic gift, in a large sense the faculty of Expression. He is 
master of the two-fold Logos, the thought and the word, 
distinct, but inseparable from each other. He may, if so be, y 
elaborate his compositions, or he may pour out his improvisa¬ 
tions, but in either case he has but one aim, which he keeps 
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steadily before him, and is conscientious and single-minded in 
fulfilling. That aim is to give forth what he has within him; 
and from his very earnestness it comes to pass that, whatever 
be the splendour of his dicdon or the harmony of his periods, 
he has with him the charm of an incommunicable simplicity. 
Whatever be his subject, high or low, he treats it suitably and 
for its own sake. If he is a poet, “nil molitur inept'e.” If he is 
an orator, then too he speaks, not only “distincte” and 

splendide, but also apte. His page is the lucid mirror of 
his mind and life— 

Quo fit, ut omnis 

Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis. 

He writes passionately, because he feels keenly; forcibly, 

because he conceives vividly; he sees too clearly to be vague; 

he is too serious to be otiose; he can analyze his subject, and 

therefore he is rich; he embraces it as a whole and in its parts, 

and therefore he is consistent; he has a firm hold of it, and 

therefore he is luminous. When his imagination wells up, it 

overflows in ornament; when his heart is touched, it thrills 

along his verse. He always has the right word for the right 

idea, and never a word too much. If he is brief, it is because 

few words suffice; when he is lavish of them, still each word 

has its mark, and aids, not embarrasses, the vigorous march of 

his elocurion. He expresses what all feel, but all cannot say; 

and his sayings pass into proverbs among his people, and his 

phrases become household words and idioms of their daily 

speech, which is tesselated with the rich fragments of his 

language, as we see in foreign lands the marbles of Roman 

grandeur worked into the walls and pavements of modern 
palaces. 

Such pre-eminently is Shakespeare among ourselves; such 
pre-eminently Virgil among the Latins; such in their degree 
are all those writers who in every nation go by the name of 
Classics. To particular nations they are necessarily attached 
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from the circumstance of the variety of tongues, and the pecu¬ 
liarities of each; but so far they have a catholic and ecumenical 
character, that what they express is common to the whole race i 
of man, and they alone are able to express it. 

If then the power of speech is a gift as great as any that can 
be named,—if the origin of language is by many philosophers 
even considered to be nothing short of divine,—if by means 
of words the secrets of the heart are brought to light, pain of 
soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried off, sympathy con¬ 
veyed, counsel imparted, experience recorded, and wisdom 
perpetuated,—if by great authors the many are drawn up into 
unity, national character is fixed, a people speaks, the past and 
the future, the East and the West are brought into communica¬ 
tion with each other,—if such men are, in a word, the spokes¬ 
men and prophets of the human family,—it will not answer to 
make light of Literature or to neglect its study; rather we may 
be sure that, in proportion as we master it in whatever language, 
and imbibe its spirit, we shall ourselves become in our own $ 
measure the ministers of like benefits to others, be they many 
or few, be they in the obscurer or the more distinguished walks 
of life,—who are united to us by social ties, and are within the 
sphere of our personal influence. 

The Idea of a University 


XV. A NATION'S CLASSICS 
AND THEIR EFFECTS 

By the Classics of a national Literature I mean those authors 
who have the foremost place in exemplifying the powers and / j 
conducting the development of its language. The language of ^ 
a nation is at first rude and clumsy; and it demands a succes¬ 
sion of skilful artists to make it malleable and ductile, and to ^ 
work it up to its proper perfection. It improves by use, but it 
is not every one who can use it while as yet it is unformed. 

1 

1 

i 
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To do this is an effort of genius; and so men of a peculiar 
talent arise, one after another, according to the circumstances 
y of the times, and accomplish it. One gives it flexibility, that 
is, shows how it can be used without difficulty to express 
adequately a variety of thoughts and feelings in their nicety 
% or intricacy; another makes it perspicuous or forcible; a third 
adds to its vocabulary; and a fourth gives it grace and har¬ 
mony. The style of each of such eminent masters becomes 
henceforth in some sort a property of the language itself; 
words, phrases, collocations, and structure, which hitherto 
did not exist, gradually passing into the conversation and the 
composition of the educated classes. 

Now, I will attempt to show how this process of improve¬ 
ment is effected, and what is its limit. I conceive then that 
these gifted writers act upon the spoken and written language 
by means of the particular schools which form about them 
respectively. Their style, using the word in a large sense, 
forcibly arrests the reader, and draws him on to imitate it, by 
virtue of what is excellent in it, in spite of such defects as, in 
common with all human works, it may contain. I suppose all 
of us will recognize this fascination. For myself when I was 
fourteen or fifteen, I imitated Addison; when I was seventeen, 
I wrote in the style of Johnson; about the same time I fell in 
with the twelfth volume of Gibbon, and my ears rang with the 
cadence of his sentences, and I dreamed of it for a night or 
two. Then I began to make an analysis of Thucydides in 
Gibbon’s style. In like manner, most Oxford undergraduates, 
forty years ago, when they would write poetry, adopted the 
s versification of Pope, Darwin, and the Pleasures of PI ope, 

\r 4 which had been made popular by Heber and Milman. The 

,f > literary schools, indeed, which I am speaking of, as resulting 

| from thc attractions of some original, or at least novel artist, 

0 consist for the most part of mannerists, none of whom rise 

it r ' much above mediocrity; but they are not the less serviceable 

J, as channels, by means of which the achievements of genius 

K 
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may be incorporated into the language itself, or become the 

common property of the nation. Henceforth, the most 

ordinary composer, the very student in the lecture-room, is 

able to write with a precision, a grace, or a copiousness, as the 

case may be, unknown before the date of the authors whom 

he imitates, and he wonders at, if he does not rather pride 
himself, on his 


novas frondes, et non sua poma. 

If there is any one who illustrates this remark, it is Gibbon; 
I seem to trace his vigorous condensation and peculiar rhythm 
at every turn in the literature of the present day. Pope, again, 
is said to have tuned our versification. Since his time, any one, 
who has an ear and turn for poetry, can with little pains throw 
off a copy of verses equal or superior to the poet’s own, and 
with far less of study and patient correction than would have 
been demanded of the poet himself for their producdon. Com¬ 
pare the choruses of the Samson Agonistes with any stanza taken 
at random in Thalabax how much had the language gained in 
the interval between them! Without denying the high merits 
of Southey’s beautiful romance, we surely shall not be wrong 
in saying, that in its unembarrassed eloquent flow, it is the 

language of the nineteenth century that speaks, as much as the 
author himself. 

I will give an instance of what I mean: let us take the 
beginning of the first chorus in the Samson:— 

Just are the ways of God, 

And justifiable to men, 

Unless there be who think not God at all. 

If any be, they walk obscure, 

For of such doctrine never was there school. 

But the heart of the fool. 

And no man therein doctor but himself. 

But men there be who doubt his ways not just. 

As to his own edicts found contradicting; 
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Then give the reins to wandering thought, 

Regardless of His glory’s diminution. 

Till, by their own perplexities involved. 

They ravel more, still less resolved. 

But never find self-satisfying solution. 

And now take the opening stanza of Thalabcr .— 

How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain. 

Breaks the serene of heaven. 

In full-orb’d glory yonder Moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is night! 

Does not Southey show to advantage here? yet the voice 
of the world proclaims Milton pre-eminently a poet; and no 
one can affect a doubt of the delicacy and exactness of his ear. 
Yet, much as he did for the language in verse and in prose, he 
left much for other artists to do after him, which they have 
successfully accomplished. We see the fruit of the literary 
labours of Pope, Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith, and other poets 
of the eighteenth century, in the musical eloquence of Southey. 

So much for the process; now for its terminadon. I think it 
is brought about in some such way as the following:— 

The influence of a great classic upon the nation which he 
represents is twofold; on the one hand he advances his native 
language towards its perfecdon; but on the other hand he dis¬ 
courages in some measure any advance beyond his own. Thus, 
in the parallel case of science, it is commonly said on the 
continent, that the very marvellousness of Newton’s powers 
was the bane of English mathematics: inasmuch as those who 
succeeded him were content with his discoveries, bigoted to 
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his methods of investigation, and averse to those new instru¬ 
ments which have carried on the French to such brilliant and 
successful results. In Literature, also, there is something 
oppressive in the authority of a great writer, and something of 
tyranny in the use to which his admirers put his name. The 
school which he forms would fain monopolize the language, 
draws up canons of criticism from his writings, and is intolerant 
of innovation. Those who come under its influence are dis¬ 
suaded or deterred from striking out a path of their own. 
Thus Virgil’s transcendent excellence fixed the character of the 
hexameter in subsequent poetry, and took away the chances, 
if not of improvement, at least of variety. Even Juvenal has 
much of Virgil in the structure of his verse. I have known 
those who prefer the rhythm of Catullus. 

However, so summary a result is not of necessary occurrence. 
The splendour of an author may excite a generous emulation, 
or the tyrannous formalism of his followers a re-action; and 
thus other authors and other schools arise. We read of 1 
Thucydides, on hearing Herodotus read his history at Olympia, 
being incited to attempt a similar work, though of an entirely 
different and of an original structure. Gibbon, in like manner, 
writing of Hume and Robertson, says: “The perfect composi¬ 
tion, the nervous language, the well-turned periods of Dr 
Robertson, inflamed me to the ambitious hope that I might 
one day tread in his footsteps; the calm philosophy, the care¬ 
less inimitable beaudes of his friend and rival, often forced me 
to close the volume with a mixed sensadon of delight and 
despair.” 

As to re-actions, I suppose there has been something of the 
kind against the supremacy of Pope, since the dme that his < 
successors, Campbell especially, have developed his pecu- J- 
liarities and even defects into extravagance. Crabbe, for 1 
instance, turned back to a versification having much more of f 1 
Dry den in it; and Byron, in spite of his high opinion of Pope, I 
threw into his lines the rhythm of blank verse. Still, on the 
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whole, the influence of a Classic acts in the way of discouraging 
any tiling new, rather than in that of exciting rivalry or 
provoking re-action. 

And another consideration is to be taken into account. 
When a language has been cultivated in any particular depart¬ 
ment of thought, and so far as it has been generally perfected, 
an existing want has been supplied, and there is no need for 
further workmen. In its earlier dmes, while it is yet unformed, 
to write in it at all is almost a work of genius. It is like cross¬ 
ing a country before roads are made communicating between 
place and place. The authors of that age deserve to be Classics, 
both because of what they do and because they can do it. It 
requires the courage or the force of great talent to compose in 
the language at all; and the composition, when effected, makes 
a permanent impression on it. In those early times, too, the 
licence of speech unfettered by precedents, the novelty of the 
work, the state of society, and the absence of criticism, enable 
an author to write with spirit and freshness. But, as centuries 
pass on, this stimulus is taken away; the language by this time 
has become manageable for its various purposes, and is ready 
at command. Ideas have found their corresponding expres¬ 
sions ; and one word will often convey what once required half 
a dozen. Roots have been expanded, derivations multiplied, 
terms invented or adopted. A variety of phrases has been 
provided, which form a sort of compound words. Separate 
professions, pursuits, and provinces of literature have gained 
their conventional terminology. There is an historical, polid- 
cal, social, commercial style. Ihe ear of the nation has become 
accustomed to useful expressions or combinations of words, 
which otherwise would sound harsh. Strange metaphors have 
been naturalized in the ordinary prose, yet cannot be taken as 
precedents for a similar liberty. Criticism has become an art, 
and exercises a continual and jealous watch over the free genius 
of new writers. It is difficult for them to be original in the use 
of their mother tongue without being singular. 
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Thus the language has become in a great measure stereo¬ 
type ; as in the case of the human frame, it has expanded to the 
loss of its elasticity, and can expand no more. Then the general 
style of educated men, formed by the accumulated improve¬ 
ments of centuries, is far superior perhaps in perfectness to 
that of any one of those national Classics, who have taught 
their countrymen to write more clearly, or more elegantly, or 
more forcibly than themselves. And literary men submit them¬ 
selves to what they find so well provided for them; or, if 
impatient of conventionalities, and resolved to shake off a 
yoke which tames them down to the loss of individuality, they 
adopt no half measures, but indulge in novelties which offend 
against the genius of the language, and the true canons of 
taste. Political causes may co-operate in a revolt of this kind; 
and, as a nation declines in patriotism, so does its language in 
purity. It seems to me as if the sententious, epigrammatic 
style of writing, which set in with Seneca, and is seen at least 
as late as in the writings of St Ambrose, is an attempt to escape • 
from the simplicity of Caesar and the majestic elocution of 
Cicero; while Tertullian, with more of genius than good sense, 
relieves himself in the harsh originality of his provincial Ladn. 

There is another impediment, as time goes on, to the rise 
of fresh classics in any nation; and that is the effect which 
foreigners, or foreign literature, will exert upon it. It may 
happen that a certain language, like Greek, is adopted and used 
familiarly by educated men in other countries; or again, that 
educated men, to whom it is nadve, may abandon it for some 
other language, as the Romans of the second and third cen¬ 
turies wrote in Greek instead of Ladn. The consequence will 
be, that the language in quesdon will tend to lose its nadonality 4 t 
—that is, its distincdve character; it will cease to be idiomadc 
in the sense in which it once was so; and whatever grace or 
propriety it may retain, it will be comparadvely tame and \ 
spiritless; or, on the other hand, it will be corrupted by the 
admixture of foreign elements. j 
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Such, as I consider, being the fortunes of Classical Literature, 
viewed generally, I should never be surprised to find that, as 
regards this hemisphere, for I can prophesy nothing of America, 
we have well nigh seen the end of English Classics. Certainly,’ 
it is in no expectation of Catholics continuing the series here 
that I speak of the duty and necessity of their cultivating 
English literature. When I speak of the formation of a Catho¬ 
lic school of writers, I have respect principally to the matter of 
what is written, and to composition only so far forth as style 
is necessary to convey and to recommend the matter. I mean a 
literature which resembles the literature of the day. This is 
not a day for great writers, but for good writing, and a great 
deal of it. There never was a time when men wrote so much 
and so well, and that, without being of any great account 
themselves. While our literature in this day, especially the 
periodical, is rich and various, its language is elaborated to a 

• * —^ our Classics, by the jealous 

rivalry, the incessant practice, the mutual influence, of its 

many writers. In point of mere style, I suppose, many an 
article in the Times newspaper, or Edinburgh Review is 

superior to a preface of Dryden’s or a Spectator, or a pamphlet 
of Swift s, or one of South’s sermons. 

Our writers write so well that there is little to choose be¬ 
tween them. What they lack is that individuality, that earnest¬ 
ness, most personal yet most unconscious of self, which is the 
greatest charm of an author. The very form of the composi¬ 
tions of the day suggests to us their main deficiency. They are 
anonymous. So was it not in the literature of those nations 
which we consider the special standard of classical writing • so 
is tt not with our own Classics. The Epic was sung by the voice 
of the living, present poet. The drama, in its very idea is 
poetry in persons. Historians begin, “Herodotus, of Hali- 
carnassus puhHsbe 5 his researches”; or, “Thucydides, the 

thro Cm v! n ;, haS “ m P osed an account of the war.” Pindar is all 
hrough his odes a speaker. Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero 
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throw their philosophical dissertations into the form of a dia 
logue. Orators and preachers are by theirvery profession known 
persons, and the personal is laid down by the Philosopher of 
antiquity as the source of their greatest persuasiveness. Virgil 
and Horace are ever bringing into their poetry their own 
characters and tastes. Dante’s poems furnish a series of events 
for the chronology of his times. Milton is frequent in allusions 
to his own history and circumstances. Even when Addison 
writes anonymously, he writes under a professed character, 
and that in a great measure his own; he writes in the first 
person. The “I” of the Spectator , and the “we” of the modern 
Review or Newspaper, are the respective symbols of the two 
ages in our literature. Catholics must do as their neighbours; 
they must be content to serve their generation, to promote the 
interests of religion, to recommend truth, and to edify their 
brethren to-day, though their names are to have little weight, 
and their works are not to last much beyond themselves. 

The Idea of a University 


XVI. THE UNITY OF KNOWLEDGE 

The assemblage of Sciences, which together make up Uni¬ 
versal Knowledge, is not an accidental or a varying heap of 
acquisitions, but a system, and may be said to be in equilibrio , 
as long as all its proportions are secured to it. Take away one 
of them, . . . and disorder and ruin at once ensue. There is no 
middle state between an equilibrium and chaotic confusion; 
one science is ever pressing upon another, unless kept in check; 
and the only guarantee of Truth is the cultivation of them all. 
And such is the office of a University. 

Far different, of course, are the sentiments of the patrons of 
a divorce between Religious and Secular Knowledge. Let us 
see how they spoke twenty-five years ago in the defence 
formally put out for that formidable Institution, formidable, as 
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far as an array of high intellects can make any paradox or 
paralogism formidable, which was then set up in London on 
the basis of such a separation. The natural, as well as the 
special, champion of the then University of London, and of the 
principle which it represented, was a celebrated Review, which 
stood at the time, and, I suppose, stands still, at the head of our 
periodical literature. In this publicadon, at the date of which I 
speak, an article was devoted to the exculpation of the Institu¬ 
tion in question, from the charges or suspicions which it 
incurred in consequence of the principle on which it was 
founded. The Reviewer steadily contemplates the idea of a 
University without Religion; “From pulpits, and visitation 
dinners, and combination rooms innumerable, the cry,” he 
says, “is echoed and re-echoed, An University without reli¬ 
gion”; and then he proceeds to dispose of the protest by one 
or two simple illustrations. 

Writing, as he does, with liveliness and wit, as well as a 
profession of serious argument, this Reviewer can scarcely be 
quoted with due regard to the gravity which befits a discussion 
such as the present. You must pardon me, Gentlemen, if, in 
my desire to do justice to him and his cause in his own words, 
I sufTer him to interrupt the equable flow of our discussion 
with unseasonable mirth; and in order to avoid, as much as 
possible, a want of keeping between his style and my own, I 
will begin with the less sprightly illustration of the two. “ Take 
the case,” he says, “of a young man, a student, we will suppose, 
of surgery, resident in London. He wishes to become master 
of his profession, without neglecting other useful branches of 
knowledge. In the morning he attends Mr McCulloch’s Lec¬ 
ture on Political Economy. He then repairs to the Hospital, 
and hears Sir Astley Cooper explain the mode of reducing 
fractures. In the afternoon he joins one of the classes which 

Mr Hamilton instructs in French or German_Our surgeon, 

it is true, will have to run over half London in search of his 
instructors.... Is it in the local situation that the mischief lies?” 
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Such is the argument; need I point out the fallacy? Whatever 
may be said of Political Economy, at any rate a surgical opera¬ 
tion is not a branch of knowledge, or a process of argument, or ^ 
an inference, or an investigation, or an analysis, or an induc¬ 
tion, or an abstraction, or other intellectual exercise; it is a 
grave practical matter. Again, the primer, the spelling book, 
the grammar, construing and parsing, are scarcely trials of 
reason, imagination, taste, or judgment; they can scarcely be 
said to have truth for their object at all; anyhow, they belong 
to the first stage of mental development, to the school, rather 
than to the University. Neither the reducdon of fractures, nor 
the Hamiltonian method can be considered a branch of 
Philosophy; . . . 

So much for one of this Reviewer’s illustrations: the other 
is more infelicitous still, in proportion as it is more insulting 
to our view of the subject. “Have none of those,” he asks, 

“ who censure the London University on this account, daughters 
who are educated at home, and who are attended by different 
teachers? The music master, a good Protestant, comes at 
twelve; the dancing master, a French philosopher, at two; the 
Italian master, a believer in the blood of St Januarius, at three. 
The parents take upon themselves the office of instructing 
their child in religion. She hears the preachers whom they 
prefer, and reads the theological works which they put into 
her hands. Who can deny that this is the case in innumerable 
families? Who can point out any material difference between 
the situation in which this girl is placed, and that of a pupil 
at the new University?” I pass over the scoff at a miracle to 
which the writer neither gave credence himself, nor imagined 
it in others; looking simply at his argument, I ask, is it not 1 < 
puerile to imply that music, or dancing, or lessons in Italian, ^ 

have anything to do with Philosophy? It is plain that such 1 

writers do not rise to the very idea of a University. They con- , 
sider it as a sort of bazaar, or pantechnicon, in which wares of J 
all kinds are heaped together for sale in stalls independent of 
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each other; and that to save the purchasers the trouble of run¬ 
ning about from shop to shop; or an hotel or lodging house 
s where all professions and classes are at liberty to congregate, 
varying, however, according to the season, each of them 
strange to each, and about its own work or pleasure, whereas, 
if we would rightly deem of it, a University is the home, it is 

* the mansion-house, of the goodly family of the sciences, sisters 
all, and sisterly in their mutual dispositions. 

Such, I say, is the theory which recommends itself to the 
public mind of this age, and is the moving principle of its 
undertakings. And yet that very instinct of the intellect of 
which I spoke last week, which impels each science to extend 
itself as far as it can, and which leads, when indulged, to the 
confusion of Philosophy generally, might teach the upholders 
of such a theory a truer view of the subject. It seems, as I then 
observed, that the human mind is ever seeking to systematize 
knowledge, to base it upon principle, and to find a science 
f-j) comprehensive of all sciences. And sooner than forego the 
) gratification of this moral appetency, it starts with w-hatever 
knowledge or science it happens to have, and makes that 
knowledge serve as a rule or measure of the universe, for want 
of a better, preferring the completeness and precision of bigotry 
to a fluctuating and homeless scepticism. What a singular 
contrast is here between nature and theory! We see the intel¬ 
lect in this instance, as soon as it moves at all, moving straight 
against its own conceits and falsides, and upsetting them 
' ' spontaneously, without effort, and at once. It witnesses to a 
great truth in spite of its own professions and engagements. 
It had promised, in the name of the patrons of our modern 
^ f > 4 Colleges and Universities, that there need not be, and that 

• ( there should not be, any system or philosophy in knowledge 
•' | and its transmission, but that Liberal Education henceforth 

should be a mere fortuitous heap of acquisitions and accom- 
•\ " plishments; how T ever, here, as it so often happens elsewhere, 
b nature is too strong for art. She bursts violently and dan- 
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gerously through the artificial trammels laid upon her, and 
exercises her just rights wrongly, since she cannot righdy. 
Usurpers and tyrants are the successors to legitimate rulers J 
sent into exile. Forthwith Private Judgment moves forward 
with the implements of this or that science, to do a work 
imperative indeed, but beyond its powers. It owns the need 
of general principles and constituent ideas, by taking false 
ones, and thus is ever impeding and preventing unity, while 
it is ever attempting and thereby witnessing [to] it. From the 
many voices crying “Order” and “Silence,” noise and tumult 
follow. From the very multiplicity and diversity of the efforts 
after unity on every side, this practical age has thrown up the 
notion of it altogether. 

What is the consequence? that the works of the age are not 
the development of definite principles, but accidental results of 
discordant and simultaneous action, of committees and boards, 
composed of men, each of whom has his own interests and 
views, and, to gain something his own way, is obliged to f 
sacrifice a good deal to every one else. From causes so adventi¬ 
tious and contradictory, who can predict the ultimate produc¬ 
tion? Hence it is that those works have so little permanent 
life in them, because they are not founded on principles and 
ideas. Ideas are the life of institutions, social, political, and 
literary; but the excesses of Private Judgment, in the prosecu¬ 
tion of its multiform theories, have at length made men sick 
of a truth, which they recognized long after they were able to 
realize it. At the present day, they knock the life out of the 
institutions they have inherited, by their alterations and adapta- i 
tions. As to their own creations, these are a sort of monster, 
with hands, feet, and trunk moulded respectively on distinct < 
types. Their whole, if the word is to be used, is an accumula- .■ 
tion from without, not the growth of a principle from within. 
Thus, as I said just now, their notion of a University is a sort % 
of bazaar or hotel, where everything is showy, and self-sufficient 
and changeable. “Motley’s the only wear.” The majestic 
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vision of the Middle Age, which grew steadily to perfection in 
the course of centuries, the University of Paris, or Bologna, or 
Oxford, has almost gone out in night. A philosophical compre¬ 
hensiveness, an orderly expansiveness, an elastic constructive¬ 
ness, men have lost them, and cannot make out why. This is 
why: because they have lost the idea of unity: because they cut 
off the head of a living tiling, and think it is perfect, all but the 
head. They think the head an extra, an accomplishment, the 
corona opens, not essential to the idea of the being under their 
hands. An idea, a view, an indivisible object, which does not 
admit of more or less, a form, which cannot coalesce with 
anything else, an intellectual principle, expanding into a con¬ 
sistent harmonious whole,—in short. Mind, in the true sense 
of the word,—they are, forsooth, too practical to lose time in 


such reveries! 

Our way, Gentlemen, is very different. We [do but] adopt 
a method, founded in man’s nature and the necessity of things, 

’ exemplified in all great moral works whatever, insunctively 
used by all men in the course of daily life, though they may not 
recognize it, discarded by our opponents only because they 
have lost the true key to exercise it withal. We start with an 
idea, we educate upon a type; we make use, as nature prompts 
us, of the faculty, which I have called an intellectual grasp of 
tilings, or an inward sense, and which I shall hereafter show is 
really meant by the word “Philosophy”. Science itself is a 
specimen of its exercise; for its very essence is this mental 
formation. A science is not mere knowledge, it is knowledge 
which has undergone a process of intellectual digestion. It is 
the grasp of many tilings brought together in one, and hence 
A is its power; for, properly speaking, it is Science that is power, 
not Knowledge. Well then, this is how [I would] act towards 
the Sciences taken all together; we view them as one and give 
them an idea; what is this but an extension and perfection, in 
an age which prides itself upon its scientific genius, of that 
very process by which science exists at all? Imagine a science 
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of sciences, and you have attained the true notion of the scope 
of a University. We consider that all things mount up to a 
whole, that there is an order and precedence and harmony in 
the branches of knowledge one with another as well as one by 
one, and that to destroy that structure is as unphilosophical in 
a course of education, as it is unscientific in the separate por- ^ 
tions of it. We form and fix the Sciences in a circle and 
system, and give them a centre and an aim, instead of letting 
them wander up and down in a sort of hopeless confusion. In 
other words, to use scholastic language, we give the various 
pursuits and objects, on which the intellect is employed, a 
form\ for it is the peculiarity of a form, that it gathers up in 
one, and draws off from everything else, the materials on 
which it is impressed. 


Such is the virtue of a “form”: ... it does not sacrifice any 
of its constituent parts, rather it imparts to each a dignity by 
giving it a meaning; it moulds, inspires, individualizes a whole. 
It stands towards the separate elements which it uses as the 
soul is to the body. It is the presence of the soul which gives 
unity to the various materials which make up the human frame. 
Why do we not consider hand and foot, head and heart, separate 
things? Because a living principle within them makes them 
one whole, because the living soul gives them personality. It 
brings under the idea of personality all that they are, whatever 
they are; it appropriates them all to itself; it makes them abso¬ 
lutely distinct from everything else, though they are the same 
naturally, so that in it they are not what they are out of it; it 
dwells in them, though with a greater manifestation and inten¬ 
sity in some of them than in others, yet in all in sufficient 



I 




measure; in our look, our voice, our gait, our very hand¬ 
writing. But as soon as it goes, the unity goes too, and not by f ■ 
portions or degrees. Every part of the animal frame is abso¬ 
lutely changed at once; it is at once but a corpse that remains, I 
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and an aggregate of matter, accidentally holding together, soon 
to be dissolved. What were its parts, have lost their consti- 
s tuting principle, and rebel against it. It was life, it is death. 

Thus a form or idea, as it may be called, collects together 
into one, separates utterly from everything else, the elements 
on which it is impressed. They are grafted into it. Hence¬ 
forth they have an intercommunion and influence over one 
another, which is special; they are present in each other; they 
belong to each other even in their minutest portions, and can¬ 
not belong to any other whole, even though some of those 
portions might at first sight seem to admit of it. You may 
smash and demolish the whole but you cannot otherwise find 
a way to appropriate the parts. A human skeleton may resemble 
that of some species of brutes, but the presence of the soul in 
man makes him differ from those animals, not in degree, but 
in kind. A monkey or an ape is not merely a little less than 
human nature, and in the way to become a man. It could not 
^ y be developed into a man, or is at present a man, as far as it 
i goes; such a mode of speech would be simply unmeaning. It 
is one whole, and man is another; and the likeness between 
them, though real, is superficial, and the result of a mental 
abstraction. 


... I observe that the very same subjects of teaching, the 
Evidences of Christianity, the Classics, and much more Experi¬ 
mental Science, Modern History, and Biography, may be right 
in their proper place, as portions of one system of knowledge, 
suspicious, when detached or in bad company; desirable in one 
i place of education, dangerous or inexpedient in another; 
A because they come [in a different prominence,] in a different 
connection, at a different time, with a different drift, from a 
different spirit, in the one and the other. And hence two Uni- 
K ‘ versities, so called, may almost concur in the lecture-papers 
they put out and their prospectus for the year, that is, in their 
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skeleton, as man and certain brute creatures resemble one 
another, and yet, viewed as living and working institutions, 
not as preparations in an anatomical school, may be simply 
antagonistic. 

[This then is the obvious answer to] the objection with 
which I opened this Discourse. I supposed it to be asked me, 
how it could matter to the pupil, who it was [that] taught him 
such indifferent subjects as logic, antiquities, or poetry, so that 
they [be] taught him. I answer that no subject of teaching is 
really indifferent in fact, though it may be in itself; because it 
takes a colour from the whole system to which it belongs, and 
has one character when viewed in that system, and another 
viewed out of it. According then as a teacher is under the 
influence, or in the service, of this system or that, so does the 
drift, or at least the practical effect of his teaching vary; Arcesilas 
would not teach logic as Aristotle, or Aristotle poetry as Plato, 
though logic has its fixed principles, and poetry its acknow¬ 
ledged classics; ... At present I have been only pointing out 
the internal sympathy which exists between all branches of 
knowledge whatever, and the danger resulting to knowledge 
itself by a disunion between them, and the object in conse¬ 
quence to which a University is dedicated. Not Science only, 
not Literature only, not Theology only, neither abstract know¬ 
ledge simply nor experimental, neither moral nor material, 
neither metaphysical nor historical, but all knowledge what¬ 
ever, is taken into account in a University, as being the special 
seat of that large Philosophy, which embraces and locates truth 
of every kind, and every method of attaining it. 

A Lecture on University Education 
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XVII. A LITTLE SCIENCE NOT DEEP 

PHILOSOPHY 

One of the first acts of the human mind is to take hold of 
and appropriate what meets the senses, and herein lies a chief 
distinction between man’s and a brute’s use of them. Brutes 
gaze on sights, they are arrested by sounds; and what they see 
and what they hear are mainly sights and sounds only. The 
intellect of man, on the contrary, energizes as well as his eye 
or ear, and perceives in sights and sounds something beyond 
them. It seizes and unites what the senses present to it; it 
grasps and forms what need not have been seen or heard except 
in its constituent parts. It discerns in lines and colours, or in 
tones, what is beautiful and what is not. It gives them a 
meaning, and invests them with an idea. It gathers up a succes¬ 
sion of notes into the expression of a whole, and calls it a 
melody; it has a keen sensibility towards angles and curves, 
lights and shadows, tints and contours. It distinguishes be¬ 
tween rule and exception, between accident and design. It 
assigns phenomena to a general law, qualities to a subject, acts 
to a principle, and effects to a cause. In a word, it philosoplhzes; 
for I suppose Science and Philosophy, in their elementary idea, 
are nothing else but this habit of viewing, as it may be called' 
the objects which sense conveys to the mind, of throwing 

them into system, and uniting and stamping them with one 
form. 

This method is so natural to us, as I have said, as to be almost 
spontaneous; and we are impatient when we cannot exercise 
it, and in consequence we do not always wait to have the means 
of exercising it aright, but we often put up with insufficient or 
absurd views or interpretations of what we meet with, rather 
than have none at all. We refer the various matters which are 
brought home to us, material or moral, to causes which we 
happen to know of, or to such as are simply imaginary, sooner 
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than refer them to nothing; and according to the activity of 
our intellect do we feel a pain and begin to fret, if we are not 
able to do so. Here we have an explanation of the multitude < 
of off-hand sayings, flippant judgments, and shallow generaliza¬ 
tions, with which the world abounds. Not from self-will only, 
nor from malevolence, but from the irritation which suspense 
occasions, is the mind forced on to pronounce without suffi¬ 
cient data for pronouncing. Who does not form some view 
or other, for instance, of any public man, or any public event, 
nay even so far in some cases as to reach the mental delineation 
of his appearance or of its scene? yet how few have a right to 
form any view. Hence the misconceptions of character, hence 
the false impressions and reports of words or deeds, which are 
the rule, rather than the exception, in the world at large; hence 
the extravagances of undisiplined talent and the narrowness of 
conceited ignorance; because, though it is no easy matter to 
view things correctly, nevertheless the busy mind will ever be 
viewing. We cannot do without a view, and we put up with 
an illusion, when we cannot get a truth. 

Now, observe how this impatience acts in matters of research 
and speculation. What happens to the ignorant and hotheaded, 
will take place in the case of every person whose education or 
pursuits are contracted, whether they be merely professional, 
merely scientific, or of whatever other peculiar complexion. 
Men, whose life lies in the cultivation of one science, or the 
exercise of one method of thought, have no more right, though 
they have often more ambition, to generalize upon the basis of 
their own pursuit but beyond its range, than the schoolboy or 
the ploughman to judge of a Prime Minister. But they must 
have something to say on every subject; habit, fashion, the / 
public require it of them: and, if so, they can only give sentence j 
according to their knowledge. You might think this ought to 
make such a person modest in his enunciations; not so: too 
often it happens that, in proportion to the narrowness of his 
knowledge, is, not his distrust of it, but the deep hold it has 
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upon him, his absolute conviction of his own conclusions, and 
his positiveness in maintaining them. He has the obstinacy of 
the bigot, whom he scorns, without the bigot’s apology, that 
he has been taught, as he thinks, his doctrine from heaven. 
Thus he becomes, what is commonly called, a man of one idea; 
which properly means a man of one science, and of the view 
partly true, but subordinate, partly false, which is all that can 
proceed out of any thing so partial. Hence it is that we have 
the principles of utility, of combination, of progress, of philan¬ 
thropy, or, in material sciences, comparative anatomy, phreno¬ 
logy, electricity, exalted into leading ideas, and keys, if not of 
all knowledge, at least of many things more than belong to 
them,—principles, all of them true to a certain point, yet all 
degenerating into error and quackery, because they are carried 
to excess, viz. at the point where they require interpretation 
and restraint from other quarters, and because they are em¬ 
ployed to do what is simply too much for them, inasmuch as a 
little science is not deep philosophy. 

Lord Bacon has set down the abuse, of which I am speaking, 
among the impediments to the Advancement of the Sciences' 
when he observes that “men have used to infect their medita¬ 
tions, opinions, and doctrines, with some conceits which they 
have most admired, or some Sciences which they have most applied ; 
and give all things else a tincture according to them utterly un¬ 
true and improper .... So have the alchemists made a philosophy 
out of a few experiments of the furnace; and Gilbertus, our 
countryman, hath made a philosophy out of the observations 
of a lodestone. So Cicero, when, reciting the several opinions 
of the nature of the soul, he found a musician that held the soul 
was but a harmony, saith pleasantly, ‘hie ab arte sua non 
recessit,’ ‘he was true to his art.’ But of these conceits Aris¬ 
totle speaketh seriously and wisely when he saith, ‘Qui 
respiciunt ad pauca, de facili pronunciant,’ ‘they who contem¬ 
plate a few things have no difficulty in deciding.’ ” 

The Idea of a University 
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XVIII . THE INTERRELATION 
OF THE SCIENCES 


Truth is the object of Knowledge of whatever kind; and 
when we inquire what is meant by Truth, I suppose it is right 
to answer that Truth means facts and their relations, which 
stand towards each other pretty much as subjects and predi¬ 
cates in logic. All that exists, as contemplated by the human 
mind, forms one large system or complex fact, and this of 
course resolves itself into an indefinite number of particular 
facts, which, as being pordons of a whole, have countless rela¬ 
tions of every kind, one towards another. Knowledge is the 
apprehension of these facts, whether in themselves, or in their 
mutual positions and bearings. And, as all taken together form 
one integral subject for contemplation, so there are no natural 
or real limits between part and part; one is ever running into 
another; all, as viewed by the mind, are combined together, 6 
and possess a correlative character one with another. . . . 


Now, it is not wonderful that, with all its capabilities, the 
human mind cannot take in this whole vast fact at a single 
glance, or gain possession of it at once. Like a short-sighted 
reader, its eye pores closely, and travels slowly, over the awful 
volume which lies open for its inspection. Or again, as we 
deal with some huge structure of many parts and sides, the 
mind goes round about it, noting down, first one thing, then 
another, as it best may, and viewing it under different aspects, 
by way of making progress towards mastering the whole. So 
by degrees and by circuitous advances does it rise aloft and 
subject to itself a knowledge of that universe into which it has 
been born. 

These various partial views or abstractions, by means of 
which the mind looks out upon its object, are called sciences, 
and embrace respectively larger or smaller portions of the field 
of knowledge; sometimes extending far and wide, but super- 
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ficially, sometimes with exactness over particular departments, 
sometimes occupied together on one and the same portion, 
sometimes holding one part in common, and then ranging on 
this side or that in absolute divergence one from the other. 
Thus Optics has for its subject the whole visible creation, so 
far forth as it is simply visible; Mental Philosophy has a nar¬ 
rower province, but a richer one. Astronomy, plane and 
physical, each has the same subject-matter, but views it or 
treats it differently; lastly, Geology and Comparative Anatomy 
have subject-matters partly the same, partly distinct. Now these 
views or sciences, as being abstractions, have far more to do 
with the relations of things than with tilings themselves. They 
tell us what things are, only or principally by telling us their 
relations, or assigning predicates to subjects; and therefore 
they never tell us all that can be said about a tiling, even when 
they tell something, nor do they bring it before us, as the senses 
do. They arrange and classify facts; they reduce separate 
phenomena under a common law; they trace effects to a cause. 
Thus they serve to transfer our knowledge from the custody of 
memory to the surer and more abiding protection of philosophy, 
thereby providing both for its spread and its advance:—for, 
inasmuch as sciences are forms of knowledge, they enable the 
intellect to master and increase it; and, inasmuch as they are 
instruments, to communicate it readily to others. Still, after 
all, they proceed on the principle of a division of labour, even 
though that division is an abstraction, not a literal separation 
into parts; and, as the maker of a bridle or an epaulet has not, 
on that account, any idea of the science of tactics or strategy, 
so in a parallel way, it is not every science which equally, nor 
any one which fully, enlightens the mind in the knowledge of 
things, as they are, or brings home to it the external object on 
which it wishes to gaze. I hus they differ in importance; and 
according to their importance will be their influence, not only 

on the mass of knowledge to which they all converge and 
contribute, but on each other. 
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Since then sciences are the results of mental processes about 
one and the same subject-matter, viewed under its various 
aspects, and are true results, as far as they go, yet at the same 1 
time separate and partial, it follows that on the one hand they 
need external assistance, one by one, by reason of their incom¬ 
pleteness, and on the other that they are able to afford it to each 
other, by reason, first, of their independence in themselves, 
and then of their connexion in their subject-matter. Viewed 
altogether, they approximate to a representadon or subjective 
reflection of the objective truth, as nearly as is possible to the 
human mind, which advances towards the accurate apprehen¬ 
sion of that object, in proportion to the number of sciences 
which it has mastered; and which, when certain sciences are 
away, in such a case has but a defective apprehension, in pro¬ 
portion to the value of the sciences which are thus wanting, 
and the importance of the field on which they are employed. 

Let us take, for instance, man himself as our object of con¬ 
templation; then at once we shall find we can view him in a f 
variety of relations; and according to those relations are the 
sciences of which he is the subject-matter, and according to our 
acquaintance with them is our possession of a true knowledge 
of him. We may view him in relation to the material elements 
of his body, or to his mental constitution, or to his household 
and family, or to the community in which he lives, or to the 
Being who made him; and in consequence we treat of him 
respectively as physiologists, or as moral philosophers, or as 
writers of economics, or of politics, or as theologians. When 
we think of him in all these relations together, or as the subject 
at once of all the sciences I have named, then we may be said 
to reach unto and rest in the idea of man as an object or < 
external fact, similar to that which the eye takes of his outward 
form. On the other hand, according as we are only physiolo¬ 
gists, or only politicians, or only moralists, so is our idea of y 
man more or less unreal; we do not take in the whole of him, v * 
and the defect is greater or less, in proportion as the relation 
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is, or is not, important, which is omitted, whether his relation 
to God or to his king, or to his children, or to his own com¬ 
ponent parts. And if there be one relation, about which we 
know nothing at all except that it exists, then is our knowledge 
of him, confessedly and to our own consciousness, deficient 
and partial, and that, I repeat, in proportion to the importance 
of the relation. 

That therefore is true of sciences in general which we are 
apt to think applies only to pure mathematics, though to pure 
mathematics it applies especially, viz., that they cannot be con¬ 
sidered as simple representations or informants of things as 
they are. We are accustomed to say, and say truly, that the 
conclusions of pure mathematics are applied, corrected, and 
adapted, by mixed; but so too the conclusions of Anatomy, 
Chemistry, Dynamics, and other sciences, are revised and com¬ 
pleted by each other. Those several conclusions do not repre¬ 
sent whole and substantive things, but views, true, so far as 
they go; and in order to ascertain how far they do go, that is 
how far they correspond to the object to which they belong, 
we must compare them with the views taken out of that object 
by other sciences. Did we proceed upon the abstract theory of 
forces, we should assign a much more ample range to a projec¬ 
tile than in fact the resistance of the air allows it to accomplish. 
Let, however, that resistance be made the subject of scientific 
analysis, and then we shall have a new science, assisting, and to 
a certain point completing, for the benefit of questions of fact, 
the science of projection. On the other hand, the science of 
projection itself, considered as belonging to the forces it con¬ 
templates, is not more perfect, as such, by this supplementary 
investigation. And in like manner, as regards the whole circle 
of sciences, one corrects another for purposes of fact, and one 
without the other cannot dogmatize, except hypothetically and 
upon its own abstract principles. For instance, the Newtonian 
philosophy requires the admission of certain metaphysical 
postulates, if it is to be more than a theory or an hypothesis; 
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as, for instance, that what happened yesterday will happen to¬ 
morrow; that there is such a thing as matter, that our senses 
are trustworthy, that there is a logic of induction, and so on. 
Now to Newton metaphysicians grant all that he asks; but, if 
so be, they may not prove equally accommodating to another 
who asks something else, and then all his most logical conclu¬ 
sions in the science of physics would remain hopelessly on the 

stocks, though finished, and never could be launched into the 
sphere of fact. 

Again, did I know nothing about the movement of bodies, 
except what the theory of gravitation supplies, were I simply 
absorbed in that theory so as to make it measure all modon on 
earth and in the sky, I should indeed come to many right con¬ 
clusions, I should hit off many important facts, ascertain many 
existing relations, and correct many popular errors: I should 
scout and ridicule with great success the old notion, that light 
bodies flew up and heavy bodies fell down; but I should go on 
with equal confidence to deny the phenomenon of capillary £ 
attraction. Here I should be wrong, but only because I carried 
out my science irrespectively of other sciences. In like manner, 
did I simply give myself to the invesdgadon of the external 
action of body upon body, I might scoff at the very idea of 
chemical affinities and combinadons, and reject it as simply 
unintelligible. Were I a mere chemist, I should deny the 
influence of mind upon bodily health; and so on, as regards the 
devotees of any science, or family of sciences, to the exclusion 
of others; they necessarily become bigots and quacks, scorning 
all principles and reported facts which do not belong to their 
own pursuit, and thinking to effect everything without aid 
from any other quarter. Thus, before now, chemistry has been 
subsdtuted for medicine; and again, polidcal economy, or in¬ 
tellectual enlightenment, or the reading of the Scriptures, has 
been cried up as a panacea against vice, malevolence, and 
misery. 

Summing up. Gentlemen, what I have said, I lay it down 
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that all knowledge forms one whole, because its subject-matter 
is one; for the universe in its length and breadth is so intimately 
knit together, that we cannot separate off portion from portion, 
and operation from operation, except by a mental abstraction; 
and then again, as to its Creator, though He of course in His 
own Being is infinitely separate from it, and Theology has its 
departments towards which human knowledge has no rela¬ 
tions, yet He has so implicated Himself with it, and taken it 
into His very bosom, by His presence in it, His providence 
over it, His impressions upon it, and His influences through 
it, that we cannot truly or fully contemplate it without in some 
main aspects contemplating Him. Next, sciences are the results 
of that mental abstraction, which I have spoken of, being the 
logical record of this or that aspect of the whole subject- 
matter of knowledge. As they all belong to one and the same 
circle of objects, they are one and all connected together; as 
they are but aspects of things, they are severally incomplete in 
their relation to the things themselves, though complete in 
their own idea and for their own respective purposes; on both 
accounts they at once need and subserve each other. And 
further, the comprehension of the bearings of one science on 
another, and the use of each to each, and the location and 
limitation and adjustment and due appreciation of them all, 
one with another, this belongs, I conceive, to a sort of science 
distinct from all of them, and in some sense a science of 
sciences, which is my own conception of what is meant by 
Philosophy, in the true sense of the word, and of a philo¬ 
sophical habit of mind, and which in these Discourses I shall 
call by that name. This is what I have to say about know¬ 
ledge and philosophical knowledge generally; and now I 
proceed to apply it to the particular science, which has led me 
to draw it out. 
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XIX. ECONOMICAL REPRESENTATIONS 

It must not be supposed that this is the only case in which 
we are obliged to receive information needful to us, through 
the medium of our existing ideas, and consequently with but a 
vague apprehension of its subject-matter. Children, who are 
made our pattern in Scripture, are taught, by an accommoda¬ 
tion, on the part of their teachers, to their immature faculties 
and their scanty vocabulary. To answer their questions in the 
language which we should use towards grown men, would be 
simply to mislead them, if they could construe it at all. We 
must dispense and “divide” the word of truth, if we would 
not have it changed, as far as they are concerned, into a word 
of falsehood; for what is short of truth in the letter may be to 
them the most perfect truth, that is, the nearest approach to 
truth, compatible with their condition. The case is the same 
as regards those who have any natural defect or deprivation 
which cuts them off from the circle of ideas common to man¬ 
kind in general. To speak to a blind man of light and colours, 
in terms proper to those phenomena, would be to mock him; 
we must use other media of information accommodated to his 
circumstances, according to the well-known instance in which 
his own account of scarlet was to liken it to the sound of a 
trumpet. And so again, as regards savages, or the ignorant, or 
weak, or narrow-minded, our representations and arguments 
must take a certain form, if they are to gain admission into their 
minds at all, and to reach them. Again, what impediments do 
the diversities of language place in the way of communicating 
ideas! Language is a sort of analysis of thought; and, since 
ideas are infinite, and infinitely combined, and infinitely modi¬ 
fied, whereas language is a method definite and limited, and 
confined to an arbitrary selection of a certain number of these 
innumerable materials, it were idle to expect that the courses 
of thought marked out in one language should, except in their 
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great outlines and main centres, correspond to those of 
another. Multitudes of ideas expressed in the one do not even 
enter into the other, and can only be conveyed by some 
economy or accommodation, by circumlocutions, phrases, 
limiting words, figures, or some bold and happy expedient. 
And sometimes, from the continual demand, foreign words 
become naturalized. Again, the difficulty is extreme, as all 
persons know, of leading certain individuals (to use a familiar 
phrase) to understand one another; their habits of thought 
turning apparently on points of mutual repulsion. Now this is 
always in a measure traceable to moral diversities between the 
parties; still, in many cases, it arises mainly from difference in 
the principle on which they have divided and subdivided that 
world of ideas, which comes before them both. They seem 
ever to be dodging each other, and need a common measure 
or economy to mediate between them. 

Fables, again, are economies or accommodations, being 
truths and principles cast into that form in which they will be 
most vividly recognized; as in the well-known instance attri¬ 
buted to Menenius Agrippa. Again, mythical representations, 
at least in their better form, may be considered facts or narra¬ 
tives, untrue, but like the truth, intended to bring out the 
action of some principle, point of character, and the like. For 
instance, the tradition that St Ignatius was the child whom our 
Lord took in His arms, may be unfounded; but it realizes to 
us his special relation to Christ and His Apostles, with a keen¬ 
ness peculiar to itself. The same remark may be made upon 
certain narratives of martyrdoms, or of the details of such narra¬ 
tives, or of certain alleged miracles, or heroic acts, or speeches, 
all which are the spontaneous produce of religious feeling 
under imperfect knowledge. If the alleged facts did not occur, 
they ought to have occurred (if I may so speak); they are such 
as might have occurred, and would have occurred, under 
circumstances; and they belong to the parties to whom they 
are attributed, potentially, if not actually; or the like of them 
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did occur; or occurred to others similarly circumstanced, 
though not to those very persons. Many a theory or view of 
things, on which an institution is founded, or a party held t 
together, is of the same kind. Many an argument, used by 
zealous and earnest men, has this economical character, being 
not the very ground on which they act, (for they continue in 
the same course, though it be refuted,) yet, in a certain sense, 
a representation of it, a proximate description of their feelings 
in the shape of argument, on which they can rest, to which they 
can recur when perplexed, and appeal when questioned. Now 
in this reference to accommodation or economy in human 
affairs, I do no meddle with the question of casuistry, viz. 


which of such artifices, as they may be called, are innocent, or 
where the line is to be drawn. That some are immoral, common 
sense tells us; but it is enough for my purpose, if some are neces¬ 
sary, as the same common sense will allow; and then the very 
necessity of the use will account for the abuse and perversion. 

Even between man and man, then, constituted, as men are, 
alike, various distinct instruments, keys, or calculi of thought 
obtain, on which their ideas and arguments shape themselves 
respectively, and which we must use, if we would reach them. 
The cogitative method, as it may be called, of one man is 
notoriously very different from that of another; of the lawyer 
from that of the soldier, of the rich from that of the poor. 
The territory of thought is portioned out in a hundred dif¬ 
ferent ways. Abstractions, generalizations, definitions, propo¬ 
sitions, all are framed on disdnct standards; and if this is found 
in matters of this world between man and man, surely much 
more must it exist between the ideas of men, and the thoughts, 
ways, and works of God. 

One of the obvious instances of this contrariety is seen in 
the classifications we make of the subjects of the animal or 
vegetable kingdoms. Here a very intelligible order has been 
observed by the Creator Himself; still one of which we have 
not, after all, the key. We are obliged to frame one of our 
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own; and when we apply it, we find that it will not exactly 
answer the Divine idea of arrangement, as it discovers itself to 
i us; there being phenomena which we cannot locate, or which, 
upon our system of division, are anomalies in the general 
harmony of the Creation. 

Mathematical science will afford us a more extended illustra¬ 
tion of this distinction between supernatural and eternal laws, 
and our attempts to represent them, that is, our economies. 
Various methods or calculi have been adopted to embody those 
immutable principles and dispositions of which the science 
treats, which are really independent of any, yet cannot be con¬ 
templated or pursued without one or other of them. The first 
of these instruments of investigation employs the medium of 
extension; the second, that of number; the third, that of 
motion; the fourth proceeds on a more subtle hypothesis, that 
of increase. These methods are very distinct from each other, 
at least the geometrical and the differential; yet they are, one 
1 and all > analyses, more or less perfect, of those same neces¬ 
sary truths, for which we have not a name, of which we have 
no idea, except in the terms of such economical representations. 
They are all developments of one and the same range of ideas; 
they are all instruments of discovery as to those ideas. They 
stand for real things, and we can reason with them, though they 

as if they were the things themselves, for which 
they stand. Yet none of them carries out the lines of truth to 
their limits; first, one stops in the analysis, then another; like 
some calculating tables which answer for a thousand times, 
and miss in the thousand and first. While they answer, we can 
use them just as if they were the realities which they represent, 
4 and without thinking of those realities; but at length our 
instrument of discovery issues in some great impossibility or 
contradiction, or what we call in religion, a mystery. It has 
' lts len gth; and by its failure shows that all along it has been 
but an expedient for practical purposes, not a true analysis or 
adequate image of those recondite laws which are investigated 
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by means of it. It has never fathomed their depth, because it now 
fails to measure their course. At the same time, no one, because 
it cannot do every thing, would refuse to use it within the range 
in which it will act; no one would say that it was a system of 
empty symbols, though it be but a shadow of the unseen. 
Though we use it with caution, still we use it, as being the 
nearest approximation to the truth which our condition admits. 

Let us take another instance, of an outward and earthly 
form, or economy, under which great wonders unknown seem 
to be typified; I mean musical sounds, as they are exhibited 
most perfectly in instrumental harmony. There are seven notes 
in the scale; make them fourteen; yet what a slender outfit for 
so vast an enterprise! What science brings so much out of so 
little ? Out of what poor elements does some great master in 
it create his new world! Shall we say that all this exuberant 
inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick of art, like some game 
or fashion of the day, without reality, without meaning? We 
may do so; and then, perhaps, we shall also account the science 
of theology to be a matter of words; yet, as there is a divinity 
in the theology of the Church, which those who feel cannot 
communicate, so is there also in the wonderful creation of 
sublimity and beauty of which I am speaking. To many men 
the very names which the science employs are utterly incom¬ 
prehensible. To speak of an idea or a subject seems to be 
fanciful or trifling, to speak of the views which it opens upon 
us to be childish extravagance; yet is it possible that that 
inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich yet so 
simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various yet so majestic, 
should be a mere sound, which is gone and perishes? Can it 
be that those mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen emodons, 
and strange yearnings after we know not what, and awful 
impressions from we know not whence, should be wrought in 
us by what is unsubstandal, and comes and goes, and begins f 
and ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No; they have 
escaped from some higher sphere; they are the outpourings of 
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eternal harmony in the medium of created sound; they are 
echoes from our Home; they are the voice of Angels, or the 
Magnificat of Saints, or the living laws of Divine Governance, 
or the Divine Attributes; something are they besides them¬ 
selves, which we cannot compass, which we cannot utter,— 
though mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise distinguished 
above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them. 

So much on the subject of musical sound; but what if the 
whole series of impressions, made on us through the senses, be, 
as I have already hinted, but a Divine economy suited to our 
need, and the token of realities distinct from themselves, and 
such as might be revealed to us, nay, more perfectly, by other 
senses, different from our existing ones as they from each 
other? What if the properties of matter, as we conceive of 
them, are merely relative to us, so that facts and events, which 
seem impossible when predicated concerning it in terms of 
those impressions, are impossible only in those terms, not in 
themselves,—impossible only because of the imperfection of 
the idea, which, in consequence of those impressions, we have 
conceived of material substances? If so, it would follow that 
the laws of physics, as we consider them, are themselves but 
generalizations of economical exhibitions, inferences from 
figure and shadow, and not more real than the phenomena 
from which they are drawn. Scripture, for instance, says that 
the sun moves and the earth is stationary; and science, that 
the earth moves, and the sun is comparatively at rest. How can 
we determine which of these opposite statements is the very 
truth, till we know what motion is ? If our idea of motion be 
but an accidental result of our present senses, neither proposi¬ 
tion is true, and both are true; neither true philosophically, 
both true for certain practical purposes in the system in which 
they are respectively found; and physical science will have no 
better meaning when it says that the earth moves, than plane 
astronomy when it says that the earth is still. 

Oxford University Sermons 
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XX. CAUTION IN PROMULGATING 
SCIENTIFIC HYPOTHESES 

Here we see the necessary contrast between religious inquiry 
or teaching, and investigation in purely secular matters. Much 
is said in this day by men of science about the duty of honesty 
in what is called the pursuit of truth,—by “pursuing truth’’ 
being meant the pursuit of facts. It is just now reckoned a 
great moral virtue to be fearless and thorough in inquiry into 
facts; and, when science crosses and breaks the received path 
of Reveladon, it is reckoned a serious imputation upon the 
ethical character of religious men, whenever they show hesita¬ 
tion to shift at a minute’s warning their posidon, and to accept 
as truths shadowy views at variance with what they have ever 
been taught and have held. But the contrast between the cases 
is plain. The love and pursuit of truth in the subject-matter of 
religion, if it be genuine, must always be accompanied by the 
fear of error, of error which may be sin. An inquirer in the 
province of religion is under a responsibility for his reasons 
and for their issue. But, whatever be the real merits, nay, 
virtues, of inquirers into physical or historical facts, whatever 
their skill, their acquired caudon, their experience, their dis¬ 
passionateness and fairness of mind, they do not avail them¬ 
selves of these excellent instruments of inquiry as a matter of 
conscience, but because it is expedient, or honest, or beseeming, 
or praiseworthy, to use diem; nor, if in the event they were 
found to be wrong as to their supposed discoveries, would 
they, or need they, feel aught of the remorse and self-reproach 
of a Catholic, on whom it breaks that he has been violently 
handling the text of Scripture, misinterpreting it, or super¬ 
seding it, on an hypothesis which he took to be true, but which 
turns out to be untenable. 

Let us suppose in his defence that he was challenged either f ‘‘ 
to admit or to refute what was asserted, and to do so without 
delay; still it would have been far better could he have waited 
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awhile, as the event has shown,—nay, far better, even though 
the assertion has proved true. Galileo might be right in his 
conclusion that the earth moves; to consider him a heretic 
might have been wrong; but there was nothing wrong in 
censuring abrupt, startling, unsettling, unverified disclosures, 
if such they were, disclosures at once uncalled for and inoppor¬ 
tune, at a time when the limits of revealed truth had not as yet 
been ascertained. A man ought to be very sure of what he is 
saying, before he risks the chance of contradicting the word of 
God. It was safe, not dishonest, to be slow in accepting what 
nevertheless turned out to be true. Here is an instance in 
which the Church obliges Scripture expositors, at a given time 
or place, to be tender of the popular religious sense. 

I have been led on to take a second view of this matter. 
That jealousy of originality in the matter of religion, which is 
the instinct of piety, is, in the case of questions which excite 
the popular mind, the dictate of charity also. Galileo’s truth 
is said to have shocked and scared the Italy of his day. It 
revolutionized the received system of belief as regards heaven, 
purgatory, and hell, to say that the earth went round the sun’ 
and it forcibly imposed upon categorical statements of Scrip¬ 
ture, a figurative interpretadon. Heaven was no longer above, 
and earth below; the heavens no longer literally opened and 
shut; purgatory and hell were not for certain under the earth. 
The catalogue of theological truths was seriously curtailed. 
Whither did our Lord go on His ascension? If there is to be 
a plurality of worlds, what is the special importance of this 
one? and is the whole visible universe with its infinite spaces, 
one day to pass away? We are used to these questions now’ 
and reconciled to them; and on that account are no fit judges 
of the disorder and dismay, which the Galilean hypothesis 
would cause to good Catholics, as far as they became cognizant 
of it, or how necessary it was in charity, especially then, to 
delay the formal recepdon of a new interpretation of Scripture, 
till their imaginations should gradually get accustomed to it. 

Preface to an Edition of the “ Via Media ” 
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XXL THE ENGLISH CHARACTER 
AND ITS POLITICAL RESULTS 

For centuries upon centuries England has been, like Attica, 
a secluded land; so remote from the highway of the world, so 
protected from the flood of Eastern and Northern barbarism, 
that her children have grown into a magnanimous contempt 
of external danger. They have had “a cheap defence” in the 
stormy sea which surrounds them; and, from time immemorial, 
they have had such skill in weathering it, that their wooden 
walls, to use the Athenian term, became a second rampart 
against the foe, whom wind and water did not overwhelm. 
So secure have they felt in those defences, that they have 
habitually neglected others; so that, in spite of their valour, 
when a foe once gained the shore, be he Dane, or Norman, or 
Dutch, he was encountered by no sustained action or organized 
resistance, and became their king. These, however, were rare 
occurrences, and made no lasting impression; they were not 
sufficient to divert them from pursuing, or to thwart them in 
attaining, the amplest measures of liberty. Whom had the 
people to fear? not even their ships, which could not, like 
military, become a paid force encircling a tyrant, and securing 
him against their resistance. 

To these outward circumstances of England, determining 
the direction of its political growth, must be added the character 
of the people themselves. There are races to whom con¬ 
sanguinity itself is not concord and unanimity, but the reverse. 
They fight with each other, for lack of better company. 
Imaginative, fierce, vindictive, with their clans, their pedi¬ 
grees, and their feuds, snordng war, spurning trade or tillage, 
the old Mighlanders, if placed on the broad plains of England, 
would have in time run through their national existence, and 
died the death of the sons of GEdipus. But, if you wish to see 
the sketch of a veritable Englishman in strong relief, refresh 
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your recollection of Walter Scott’s “Two Drovers.” He is 
indeed rough, surly, a bully and a bigot; these are his weak 
points: but if ever there was a generous, good, tender heart, it 
beats within Ids breast. Most placable, he forgives and forgets : 
forgets, not only the wrongs he has received, but the insults he 
V has inflicted. Such he is commonly; for doubtless there are 
times and circumstances in his dealings with foreigners in 
which, whether when in despair or from pride, he becomes 
truculent and simply hateful; but at home his bark is worse 
than his bite. He has qualities, excellent for the purposes of 
neighbourhood and intercourse;—and he has, besides, a shrewd 
sense, and a sobriety of judgment, and a practical logic, which 
passion does not cloud, and which makes him understand 
that good fellowship is not only commendable, but expedient 
too. And he has within him a spring of energy, pertinacity, 

I and perseverance, which makes him as busy and effective in a 
colony as he is companionable at home. Some races do not 
> move at all; others are ever jostling against each other; the 
Englishman is ever stirring, yet never'treads too hard upon 
his fellow-countryman’s toes. He does his work neatly, 
silentl), in his own place; he looks to himself, and can take care 
of himself, and he has that instinctive veneration for the law, that 
he can worship it even in the abstract, and thus is fitted to go 
shares w ith others all around him in that political sovereignty, 
which other races are obliged to concentrate in one ruler. 

There was a time when England was divided into seven 
principalities, formed out of the wild warriors whom the elder 
race had called in to their own extermination. What would 
have been the history of those kingdoms if the invaders had 
'/ 4 been ^ghlanders instead of Saxons? But the Saxon Heptarchy 
v ^ ent on > without any very desperate wars of kingdom with 
kingdom, pretty much as the nation goes on now. Indeed, I 
x much question, supposing Englishmen rose one morning and 
found themselves in a Heptarchy again, whether its seven por¬ 
tions would not jog on together, much as they do now under 
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Queen Victoria, the union in both cases depending, not so 
much on the government and the governed, but on the people, 
viewed in themselves, to whom peaceableness, justice, and 
non-interference are natural. 

It is an invaluable national quality to be keen, yet to be fair 
to others; to be inquisitive, acquisitive, enterprising, aspiring, 
progressive, without encroaching upon his next neighbour’s 
right to be the same. Such a people hardly need a Ruler, as 
being mainly free from the infirmities which make a ruler 
necessary. Law, like medicine, is only called for to assist nature; 
and, when nature does so much for a people, the wisest policy 
is, as far as possible, to leave them to themselves. This, then, 
is the science of government with English Statesmen, to leave 
the people alone; a free action, a clear stage, and they will do 
the rest for themselves. The more a Ruler meddles, the less 
he succeeds; the less he initiates, the more he accomplishes; 
his duty is that of overseeing, facilitating, encouraging, guiding, 
interposing on emergencies. Some races are like children, and 
require a despot to nurse, and feed, and dress them, to give 
them pocket money, and take them out for airings. Others, 
more manly, prefer to be rid of the trouble of their affairs, and use 
their Ruler as their mere manager and man of business. Now an 
Englishman likes to take his own matters into his own hands. 
He stands on his own ground, and does as much work as half a 
dozen men of certain other races. He can join too with others, 
and has a turn for organizing, but he insists on its being volun¬ 
tary. He is jealous of no one, except kings and governments, 
and offensive to no one except their partisans and creatures. 

This, then, is the people for private enterprise; and of private 
enterprise alone have I been speaking all along. What a place 
is London in its extent, its complexity, its myriads of dwellings, 
its subterraneous works! It is the production, for the most 
part, of individual enterprise. Waterloo Bridge was the greatest A 
architectural achievement of the generation before this; it was 
built by shares. New regions, with streets of palaces and shops 
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innumerable, each shop a sort of shrine or temple of this or 
that trade, and each a treasure-house of its own merchandize, 
grow silently into existence, the creation of private spirit and 
speculation. The gigantic system of railroads rises and asks 
for its legal status', prudent statesmen decide that it must be 
left to private companies, to the exclusion of Government. 
Trade is to be encouraged: the best encouragement is, that it 
should be free. A famine threatens; one thing must be avoided, 
—any meddling on the part of Government with the export 
and import of provisions. 

Emigration is in vogue: out go swarms of colonists, not, as 
in ancient times, from the Prytaneum, under State guidance 
and with religious rites, but each by himself, and at his own 
arbitrary and sudden will. The ship is wrecked; the passengers 
are cast upon a rock,—or make the hazard of a raft. In the 
extremest peril, in die most delicate and most anxious of opera¬ 
tions, every one seems to find his place, as if by magic, and 
does his work, and subserves the rest with coolness, cheerful¬ 
ness, gentleness, and without a master. Or they have a fair 
passage, and gain their new country; each takes his allotted 
place there, and works in it in his own way. Each acts irrespec¬ 
tively of the rest, takes care of number one, with a kind word 
and deed for his neighbour, but still as fully understanding 
that he must depend for his own welfare on himself. Pass a 
few years, and a town has risen on the desert beach, and houses 
of business are extending their connexions and influence up the 
country. At length, a company of merchants make the place 
their homestead, and they protect themselves from their 
enemies with a fort. They need a better defence than they have 
provided, for a numerous host is advancing upon them, and 
they are likely to be driven into the sea. Suddenly a youth, the 
castaway of his family, half-clerk, half-soldier, puts himself at 
the head of a few troops, defends posts, gains battles, and ends 

in founding a mighty empire over t*ie graves of Mahmood 
and Aurungzebe. 
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It is the deed of one man; and so, wherever we go all over 
the earth, it is the solitary Briton, the London agent, or the 
Milordos , who is walking restlessly about, abusing the natives, 
and raising a colossus, or setting the Thames on fire, in the 
East or the West. He is on the top of the Andes, or in a diving- 
bell in the Pacific, or taking notes at Timbuctoo, or grubbing 
at the Pyramids, or scouring over the Pampas, or acting as 
prime minister to the king of Dahomey, or smoking the pipe 
of friendship with the Red Indians, or hutting at the Pole. No 
one can say beforehand what will come of these various speci¬ 
mens of the independent, self-governing, self-reliant English¬ 
man. Sometimes failure, sometimes openings for trade, 
scientific discoveries, or political aggrandizements. His 
country and his government have the gain; but it is he who 
is the instrument of it, and not political organization, centraliza¬ 
tion, systematic plans, authoritative acts. The polity of Eng¬ 
land is what it was before,—the Government weak, the Nation 
strong,—strong in the strength of its multitudinous enterprise, 
which gives to its Government a position in the world, which 
that Government could not claim for itself by any prowess or 
device of its own. 

The social union promises two great and contrary advan¬ 
tages, Protection and Liberty,—such protection as shall not 
interfere with liberty, and such liberty as shall not interfere 
with protection. How much a given nation can secure of the 
one, and how much of the other, depends on its peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances. As there are small frontier territories, which find 
it their interest to throw themselves into the hands of some 
great neighbour, sacrificing their liberties as the price of 
purchasing safety from barbarians or rivals, so too there are 
countries which, in the absence of external danger, have aban¬ 
doned themselves to the secure indulgence of freedom, to the 
jealous exercise of self-government, and to the scientific forma¬ 
tion of a Constitution. * And as, when liberty has to be sur¬ 
rendered for protection, the Horse must not be surprised if 
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the Man whips or spurs him, so, when protection is neglected 
for the sake of liberty, he must not be surprised if he suffers 
* from the horns of the Stag. 

Protected by the sea, and gifted with a rare energy, self- 
possession, and imperturbability, the English people have been 
able to carry out self-government to its limits, and to absorb 
into its constitudonal action many of those funcdons which are 
necessary for the protection of any country, and commonly 
belong to the Executive; and triumphing in their marvellous 
success they have thought no task too hard for them, and have 
from time to time attempted more than even England could 
accomplish. Such a crisis has come upon us now, and the 
Constitution has not been equal to the occasion. For a year 
past we have been conducdng a great war on our Constitu¬ 
donal routine , and have not succeeded in it. If we continue that 
routine , we shall have more failures, with France or Russia 
(whichever you please) to profit by it:—if we change it, we 
v change what after all is Constitutional. It is this dilemma 
which makes me wish for peace,—or else some Deus e machind , 
some one greater even than Wellington, to carry us through. 
We cannot depend upon Consdtutional routine. 

People abuse routine , and say that all the mischief which hap¬ 
pens is the fault of routine ;—but can they get out of routine , 
without getting out of the Constitution? That is the question. 
The fault of a routine Execudve, I suppose, is not that the 
Executive always goes on in one way,—else, system is in fault, 
—but that it goes on in a bad way, or on a bad system. We 
must either change the system, then,—our Constitudonal sys¬ 
tem; or not find fault with its routine , which is according to it. 

1 The present Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry, for instance, 
is either a function and instrument of the routine system,—and 
therefore is making bad worse,—or is not,—and then perhaps 
it is only the beginning of an infringement of the Consdtu- 
tion. There may be Constitutional failures which have no 
Constitudonal remedies, unwilling as we may be to allow it. 
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They may be necessarily incidental to a free self-governing 
people. 

The Executive of a nation is the same all over the world, 
being, in other words, the administration of the nation’s 
affairs; it differs in different countries, not in its nature and 
office, nor in its ends, acts, or functions, but in its characteristics 
as being prompt, direct, effective, or the contrary; that is, as 
being strong or feeble. If it pursues its ends earnestly, performs 
its acts vigorously, and discharges its functions successfully, 
then it is a strong Executive; if otherwise, it is feeble. Now, it 
is obvious, the more it is concentrated, that is, the fewer are 
its springs, and the simpler its mechanism, the stronger it is, 
because it has least friction and loss of power; on the other 
hand, the more numerous and widely dispersed its centres of 
action are, and the more complex and circuitous their inter¬ 
action, the more feeble it is. It is strongest, then, when it is 
lodged in one man out of the whole nation; it is feeblest, when 
it is lodged, by participation or conjointly, in every man in it. 
How can we help what is self-evident? If the English people 
lodge power in the many, not in the few, what wonder that 
its operation is roundabout, clumsy, slow, intermittent, and 
disappointing? And what is the good of finding fault with the 
routine , if it is after all the principle of the routine , or the system 
or the Constitution, which causes the hitch? You cannot eat 
your cake and have it; you cannot be at once a self-governing 
nation and have a strong government. Recollect Wellington’s 
question in opposition to the Reform Bill, “How is the King’s 
Government to be carried on?” We are beginning to ex¬ 
perience its full meaning. 

A people so alive, so curious, so busy as the English, will be 
a power in themselves, independently of political arrange¬ 
ments; and will be on that very ground jealous of a rival, 
impatient of a master, and strong enough to cope with the one ^ 
and to withstand the other. A government is their natural foe; 
they cannot do without it altogether, but they will have of it 
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as little as they can. They will forbid the concentration of 
power; they will multiply its seats, complicate its acts, and 
make it safe by making it inefficient. They will take care that 
it is the worst-worked of all the many organizations which are 
found in their country. As despotisms keep their subjects in 
ignorance, lest they should rebel, so will a free people maim 
and cripple their government, lest it should tyrannize. 

This is human nature; the more powerful a man is, the more 
jealous is he of other powers. Little men endure little men; but 
great men aim at a solitary grandeur. The English nation is 
intensly conscious of itself; it has seen, inspected, recognized, 
appreciated, and warranted itself. It has erected itself into a 
personality, under the style and title of John Bull. Most 
neighbourly is he when let alone; but irritable, when com¬ 
manded or coerced. He wishes to form his own judgment in 
all matters, and to have everything proved to him; he dislikes 
the thought of generously placing his interests in the hands of 
others, he grudges to give up what he cannot really keep him¬ 
self, and stickles for being at least a sleeping partner in trans¬ 
actions which are beyond him. He pays his people for their 
work, and is as proud of them, if they do it well, as a rich man 
of his tall footmen. 

Policy might teach him a different course. If you want your 
work done well, which you cannot do yourself, find the best 
man, put it into his hand, and trust him implicitly. An English¬ 
man is too sensible not to understand this in private matters; 
but in matters of State he is afraid of such a policy. He prefers 
the system of checks and counter-checks, the division of power, 
the imperative concurrence of disconnected officials, and his 
own supervision and revision,—the method of hitches, cross¬ 
purposes, collisions, dead-locks, to the experiment of treating 
his public servants as gentlemen. I am not quarrelling with 
what is inevitable in his system of self-government; I only say 
that he cannot expect his work done in the best style, if this is 
his mode of providing for it. Duplicate funedonaries do but 
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merge responsibility; and a jealous master is paid with formal, 
heartless service. Do your footmen love you across the gulf 
which you have fixed between them and you? and can you ' 
expect your store-keepers and harbour-masters at Balaklava 
not to serve you by rule and precedent, not to be rigid in their 
interpretation of your orders, and to commit themselves as 
little as they can, when you show no belief in their zeal, and 
have no mercy on their failures ? 

England, surely, is the paradise of little men, and the purga¬ 
tory of great ones. May I never be a Minister of State or a Field- 
Marshal! I d be an individual, self-respecting Briton, in my 
own private castle, with the Times to see the world by, and pen 
and paper to scribble off withal to some public print, and set 
the world right. Public men are only my employes', I use them 
as I think fit, and turn them off without warning. Aberdeen, 
Gladstone, Sidney Herbert, Newcastle, what are they mutter¬ 
ing about sendees and ingratitude? were diey not paid? hadn’t 
they their regular quarter-day? Raglan, Burgoyne, Dundas,— 

I cannot recollect all the fellows’ names,—can they merit 
aught? can they be profitable to me their lord and master? 
And so, having no tenderness or respect for their persons, 
their antecedents, or their age,—not caring that in fact they 
are serving me with all their strength, not asking whether, if 
they manage ill, it be not, perchance, because they are in the 
fetters of Constitutional red tape, which have weighed on their 
hearts and deadened their energies, till the hazard of failure 
and the fear of censure have quenched the spirit of daring, I 
think it becoming and generous,—during, not after their work, 
not when it is ended, but in the very agony of conflict,—to 
institute a formal process of inquiry into their demerits, not ( 
secret, not indulgent to their sense of honour, but in the hearing 
of all Europe, and amid the scorn of the world,—hitting down, 
knocking over, my workhouse apprentices, in order that they 
may get up again, and do my matters for me better. „ 

Discussions and Arguments 
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XXII. PREJUDICE 

Now, first I must explain what Prejudice is, and how it is 
produced, before I go on to consider its operation. Prejudice, 
you know, means properly a pre-judgment, or judgment by 
anticipation; a judgment which is formed prior to the particu¬ 
lar question submitted to us, yet is made to bear upon it. I hus, 
if a man is accused of theft, and I already believe him to be an 
habitual thief, I am naturally led to think that this particular 
charge is well-founded before going into the evidence which 
is actually adducible for it. In this way, previous good or bad 
name has so much to do with the decisions in courts of justice; 
slight evidence will be enough to convict a reputed thief; on 
the other hand, a person under accusation, in order to repel 
it, brings witnesses to his character. When we have this pre¬ 
vious knowledge of persons, we say,—when their actions or 
they themselves come under consideration,—on the one hand, 
that we cannot help being “prejudiced” against one, and on the 
other, “prejudiced” or “prepossessed” in favour of another. 
Now there is nothing unfair in all this; what is past naturally 
bears on the future; from what has been, we conjecture what 
will be; it is reasonable and rational to do so; and hence, per¬ 
sons who have all their lives long heard nothing but what is 
bad of Catholics, naturally and fairly entertain a bad opinion of 
them; and when a new charge is made against them, are dis¬ 
posed to credit it without stopping to consider the evidence. 
And it matters not, whether the previous judgment, which 
influences their belief, be a judgment of their own forming, or 
be inherited; let it be the tradition of their country; still there 
is nothing strange, there is nothing wrong, in their being 
influenced by it. 

But then observe this;—after all, a previous judgment, con¬ 
clusion, or belief such as this, in which consists their prejudice , 
is but vague and general; it is not more than an opinion or 
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inference, of greater or less strength, as the case may be, and 
varying with the trustworthiness of the reasons or testimony 
which has created it. It cannot reasonably, and must not, be 
taken as infallible;— did the persons in question so simply rest 
upon it, that they would not hear what could be said on the 
other side, as if they were quite sure nothing could be said to 
the purpose, they would cease to act rationally, they would be 
simply obstinate. And this is Prejudice in its bad and culpable 
sense, the sense in which the word is commonly used, and in 
which I am using it here, and am imputing it to Protestants. I 
accuse them of making too much of the Tradition which has 
come down to them; they not only take it at first sight as true, 
and act upon it as true (a proceeding against which nothing 
can fairly be said), but they put such implicit confidence in it, 
that they cannot bring themselves to hear what can be said on 
the other side. They make the Tradition practically infallible, 
as if it had settled the view they are to take of the subject of it 


once for all and for ever. 

Plow can any one, you will say, act so absurdly, who has any 
pretensions to good sense and good feeling? yet it may happen 
in a measure to any one of us, and in the following way. Now 
I hope I shall not be taxing your attention, my Brothers, more 
than I have a right to do on an occasion such as this, in what I 
am going to say in explanation. Prejudice then is something 
more than an act of judgment; it is not a mere act, it is a habit 
or state of mind. I must refer to a peculiarity, not of the English 
character, but of our mental constitution generally. When, 
then, we hear a thing said again and again, it makes what may 
be called an impression upon us. We not only’ hold it in our 
mind as an opinion or belief, as separate from us, as depending 
on the information or grounds on which we have received it, 


and as admitting of being thrown ofl the next minute at our 
will, should we have reasons for discarding it, but it has acted 


upon our mind itself, it has sunk into it, it has impressed it. 
No longer at our disposal as before, to keep or throw away, it 
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becomes one of our habitual and invariable modes of judging 
and believing, something like the ideas we have of good and 
' evil, and of religious duty. The idea, for instance, that justice 
is a virtue, or that there is a Divine Providence, is imprinted 
in our minds; it is congenial to our nature, and it is true, and 
that, because it is found in all times and places, with exceptions 
too rare or inconsiderable to be worth noticing. Such an idea, 
I say, is true; still there may also be impressions, similar in 
permanence, which yet are false and are uncongenial to our 
nature, and they are characterized, first, in not being common 
to all; next, in not being found in the mind from the first (if I 
may so speak), in not coming thither no one knows how, that 
is, from heaven itself, but formed in us by the accidental occur¬ 
rence of things which we have seen or heard, and another has 
not. These impressions are commonly created in the mind by 
the repetition of something striking it from without. A fact 
or argument is not stronger in its own nature by being repeated; 
but the effect on any mind, which is passive under the inflic¬ 
tion, is stronger and stronger every time it is repeated. In this 
way almost any idea whatever may be impressed on the mind; 
a man will begin at length to think himself a fool or a knave, 
if every one tells him so. 

This then is what comes of the perpetual talk against 
Catholics. It does not become truer because it is incessant; but 
it continually deepens the impression in the minds of those who 
hear it, that Catholicism is an imposture. I say, there is no 
increase of logical cogency; a lie is a lie just as much the tenth 
time it is told as the first; or rather more, it is ten lies instead 
of one; but it gains in rhetorical influence. Let it be repeated 
< again and again; it matters not; the utterer has only to go on 
steadily proclaiming it, and first one, then another, will begin 
to believe it, and at length it will assume the shape of a very 
) respectable fact or opinion, which is held by a considerable 
number of well-informed persons. This is what is meant by 
the proverb, “Fling dirt enough and some will stick.” And if 
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even one pertinacious slanderer has the prospect of such success 
in his slander, from this peculiarity of our nature, what must 
be the effect when vast multitudes of men are incessantly crying " 
out to each other, with unwearied and sleepless energy, fables 
and fallacies against the Catholic Religion? Why, each is con¬ 
vincing the other, and deepening the hostile impression in his 
mind with a keenness and precision which it is app allin g to 
contemplate; and thus the meetings and preachings which are 
ever going on against us on all sides, though they may have no 
argumentative force whatever, are still immense factories for 
the creation of prejudice,—an article, by means of these exer¬ 
tions, more carefully elaborated, and more lasting in its texture, 
than any specimens of hardware, or other material productions, 
which are the boast of a town such as this is. 

Now the peculiarity of these mental impressions is, that they 
do not depend afterwards upon the facts or reasonings by which 
they were produced, any more than a blow, when once given, 
has any continued connexion with the stone or the sdek which 
gave it. To burn the stick will not salve the sore: and to 
demolish the argument, as I have already said, does not 
obliterate the prejudice. Suppose I have been told that my 
neighbour is a thief; suppose the idea has rested on my mind, 
and I have accustomed myself to it; and suppose I hear what 
it was that made my informant assert it, and examine into this, 
and find it to be utterly untrue, why I may indeed cast off my 
feeling against my neighbour at once and altogether, but I 
may have a great difficulty in doing so. The idea may still cling 
to me, and I may find it impossible, except by degrees, to over¬ 
come the associations with which he is connected in my mind, 
and the repugnance I feel to him; there is something I have to 
stru ggl c against. And thus, even though a slander be perfectly 
cleared up, even though it be brought into a court of justice, 
and formally disconnected from the person who has been the 
victim of it, he is not what he was. It was a saying of the 
greatest of the Romans, “that Caesar’s wife should not be 
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suspected.” The slander has, as it were, stained the minds of 
the hearers, and only time, if even time, can wipe it out. This, 
then, is properly a prejudice,—not an opinion which is at our 
own disposal, and dependent for its presence or its dismissal 
on our will, but an impression, which reason indeed can act 
upon, and the will can subdue, but only by degrees and with 
trouble. It sank into the mind by the repetition of untrue 
representations, it must be effaced by an opposite process, by 
a succession of thoughts and deeds antagonistic to it. We 
must make it up to the injured party by acts of kindness, by 
friendly services, by good words, by praising him, by the 
desire and attempt to please and honour him, and thus gradually 
we shall lose all recollection of our former hard thoughts of 
him. On the other hand, it is quite possible to shut ourselves 
up in ourselves; to keep at a distance from him, and to cherish 
coldness or ill-will; and then, in spite of the calumnies having 
been triumphantly refuted, and of our nominal acquiesence, 
we shall be as suspicious or jealous as ever. We shall say that 
we are not, after all, satisfied; that we cannot, indeed, give our 
grounds, but that things have a suspicious appearance; and we 
shall look about diligently for some fresh ground of accusation 
against him, to justify us in such thoughts and such conduct. 

Now you may recollect, Brothers of the Oratory, that, in 

speaking of prejudice in its first and most simple sense, as a 

mere anticipation or previous opinion in disparagement of 

another, I said there was no harm in it. It is a mere judgment, 

formed on previous grounds, like any judgment, which the 

owner puts away at once, as soon as its unsoundness is detected. 

But prejudice, in its second and ordinary sense, in which I 

have now for some time been using it—viz., as an impression 

or stain on the mind is not at all innocent or excusable, just 

the reverse. This may surprise you; you may say. How can a 

man help his impressions? he is passive under them; they come 

of themselves; he is as little answerable for what is actuallv 

* 

stamped upon his mind, as for a wound which is inflicted on 
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his body; but this is very far from the case, as a little considera¬ 
tion will show. The will goes with a prejudice; there is no 
compulsion or necessity; those who have prejudices are un -*7 
willing to give them up; there is no prejudice without the will; 
we are prejudiced, I say, because we will; and therefore, if we 
did not will, we should not be prejudiced. I do not say we 
could get rid of the prejudice in a day by wishing to do so; 
but we should, in that case, be tending to get rid of it. Scrip¬ 
ture speaks of those who “loved darkness rather than the 
light;” and it is impossible for us to deny, from what we see 
on all sides, that as regards the Protestant view of Catholics, 
men love to be left to their own dark thoughts of us; they desire 
to be able with a good reason and a good conscience to hate 
us; they do not wish to be disabused, they are loth that so 
pleasant an error should be torn from them. First, then, I say, 
that prejudice depends on the will; now, secondly, if it does 
depend on the will, it is not, cannot be, innocent, because it is ^ 
directed, not against things, but against persons, against God's < 
rational creatures, against our fellows, towards all of whom we 
owe the duties of humanity and charity. There is a natural 
law, binding us to think as well as we can of every one; we 
ought to be glad when imputations are removed and scandals 
cleared up. And this law is observed by every generous mind: 
such a mind is pained to believe that bad things can be said of 1 
others with any plausibility, and will rejoice to be able to deny 
them, will hope they are not true, and will give the subject of 
them the benefit of its doubts. Every hour, then, as it passes, 
bears with it protests against prejudice, when there is gene¬ 
rosity, from the natural striving of the heart the other way. 
Jealousy, suspicion, dislike, thinking ill, are feelings so painful t 
to the rightly disposed, that there is a constant reclamation 
going on within them, an uneasiness that they should be j 
obliged to entertain them, and an effort to get rid of them. 
Nay, there are persons of such kind and tender hearts, that 1' 
they would believe there is no evil at all in the world, if they I 
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could: and it is a relief to them whenever they can knock off, 
so to say, any part of the score of accusations which the multi¬ 
tude of men bring against each other. On the other hand, to 
^close the ears to an explanation, and to show a desire that the 
worst may be true,—unless indeed the innocence of the indi¬ 
vidual who at present lies under a cloud involves the guilt of 
a vast many others instead, so that one has to strike a balance 
of crimes,—I say, to resolve that rumours or suspicions, for 
which no distinct grounds are alleged, shall be true, is simple 
malevolence, deplorable, shocking, inexcusable. 

I do not know how any one can deny the justice of these 
remarks; but observe what a melancholy comment they form 
on the treatment which Catholics receive in this Protestant 
country. Where are the tender hearts, the kind feelings, the 
upright understandings of our countrymen and country¬ 
women? where is the generosity of the Briton, of which from 
one’s youth up one has been so proud? where is his love of fair 
play, and his compassion for the weak, and his indignation at 
the oppressor, when we are concerned? The most sensible 
people on the earth, the most sensitive of moral inconsistency, 
the most ambitious of propriety and good taste, would rather 
commit themselves in the eyes of the whole world, would 
rather involve themselves in the most patent incongruities and 
absurdities, would rather make sport, as they do by their con¬ 
duct, for their enemies in the four quarters of the earth, than 
be betrayed into any portion—I will not say of justice, I will 
not say of humanity and mercy, but of simple reasonableness 
and common sense, in their behaviour to the professors of the 
Catholic Religion; so much so, that to state even drily and 
accurately what they do daily is to risk being blamed for ridi¬ 
cule and satire, which, if anywhere, would be simply gratuitous 
and officious in this matter, where truth most assuredly, “when 
unadorned,” is “adorned the most.” This risk, as far as I am 
# incurring it myself in these Lectures, I cannot help; I cannot 
help if, in exposing the prejudice of my countrymen, I incur 
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the imputation of using satire against them; I do not wish to 
do so; and, observe, that nothing I have said, or shall say, is 
levelled at the matter or the rites of Protestant worship. I am_ 
concerned with Protestants themselves; moreover not witl/ 
Protestants quiescent and peaceable, but with Protestants 
malevolent, belligerent, busy, and zealous in an aggression 
upon our character and conduct. We do not treat them with 
suspicion, contempt and aversion: this is their treatment of us; 
our only vengeance, surely it is not a great one, is to make a 
careful analysis of that treatment. 

The Prejudiced man, then—for thus I shall personify that 
narrow ungenerous spirit which energizes and operates so 
widely and so unwcariedly in the Protestant community—the 
Prejudiced man takes it for granted, or feels an undoubting 
persuasion,—not only that he himself is in possession of divine 
truth, for this is a matter of opinion, and he has a right to his 
own,—but that we, who differ from him, are universally im¬ 
posters, tyrants, hypocrites, cowards, and slaves. This is a first 
principle with him; it is like divine faith in the Catholic, 
nothing can shake it. If he meets with any story against 
Catholics, on any or no authority, which does but fall in with 
this notion of them, he eagerly catches at it. Authority goes 
for nothing; likelihood, as he considers it, does instead of testi¬ 
mony; what he is now told is just what he expected. Perhaps 
it is a random report, put into circulation merely because it 
has a chance of succeeding, or thrown like a straw to the wind: 
perhaps it is a mere publisher’s speculation, who thinks that a 
narrative of horrors will pay well for the printing: it matters 
not, he is perfectly convinced of its truth; he knew all about it 
beforehand; it is just what he always has said; it is the old tale y 
over again a hundred times. Accordingly he buys it by the ) 
thousand, and sends it about with all speed in every direction, 
to his circle of friends and acquaintance, to the newspapers, to 
the great speakers at public meetings; he fills the Sunday and'' ^:* 
week-day schools with it; loads the pedlars’ baskets, perhaps 

< 
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introduces it into the family spiritual reading on Sunday even¬ 
ings, consoled and comforted with the reflection that he has 
^got something fresh and strong and undeniable, in evidence of 
the utter odiousness of the Catholic Religion. 

Next comes an absolute, explicit, total denial or refutation 
of the precious calumny, whatever it may be, on unimpeach¬ 
able authority. The Prejudiced Man simply discredits this 
denial, and puts it aside, not receiving any impression from it 
at all, or paying it the slightest attention. This, if he can: if 
he cannot, if it is urged upon him by some friend, or brought 
up against him by some opponent, he draws himself up, looks 
sternly at the objector, and then says the very same tiling as 
before, only with a louder voice and more confident manner. 
He becomes more intensely and enthusiastically positive, by 
way of making up for the interruption, of braving the confuta¬ 
tion, and of showing the world that nothing whatever in the 
universe will ever make him think one hair-breadth more 
favourably of Popery than he does think, than he ever has 
thought, and than his family ever thought before him, since 
the time of the fine old English gentleman. 

If a person ventures to ask the Prejudiced Man what he 
knows of Catholics personally—what he knows of individuals, 
of their ways, of their books, or of their worship, he blesses 
himself that he knows nothing of them at all, and he never will; 
nay, if they fall in his way, he will take himself out of it; and 
if unawares he shall ever be pleased with a Catholic without 
knowing who it is, he wishes by anticipation to retract such 
feeling of pleasure. About our state of mind, our views of 
things, our ends and objects, our doctrines, our defence of 
them, our judgment on his objections to them, our thoughts 
about him, he absolutely refuses to be enlightened: and he is 
as sore if expostulated with on so evident an infirmity of mind, 

' ^as if it were some painful wound upon him, or local inflamma¬ 
tion, which must not be handled ever so tenderly. He shrinks 
from the infliction. 
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However, one cannot always make the whole world take 
one’s own way of thinking; so let us suppose the famous 
story, to which the Prejudiced Man has pledged his veracity,If 
utterly discredited and scattered to the winds by the common r 
consent of mankind:—this only makes him the more violent. 
For it ought y he thinks, to be true, and it is mere special plead¬ 
ing to lay much stress on its not having all the evidence which 
it might have? for if it be not true, yet half a hundred like 
stories are. It is only impertinent to ask for evidence, when the 
fact has so often been established. What is the good of 
laboriously vindicating St Eligius, or exposing a leading article 
in a newspaper, or a speaker at a meeting, or a popular publica¬ 
tion, when the thing is notorious; and to deny it is nothing else 
than a vexatious demand upon his time, and an insult to his 
common sense. He feels the same sort of indignation which 
the Philistine champion, Goliath, might have felt when David 
went out to fight with him. “ Am I a dog, that thou comest to 
me with a staff? and the Philistine cursed him by his gods.” * 
And, as the huge giant, had he first been hit, not in the brain, 
but in the foot or the shoulder, would have yelled, not with 
pain, but with fury at the insult, and would not have been 
frightened at all or put upon the defensive, so our Prejudiced 
Man is but enraged so much the more, and almost put beside 
himself, by the presumption of those who, with their doubts 
or their objections, interfere with the great Protestant Tradi¬ 
tion about the Catholic Church. To bring proof against us is, 
he thinks, but a matter of time; and we know in affairs of 
everyday, how annoyed and impatient we are likely to become, 
when obstacles are put in our way in any such case. We are 
angered at delays when they are but accidental, and the issue * 
is certain; we are not angered, but we are sobered, we become . 
careful and attentive to impediments, when there is a doubt 
about the issue. The very same difficulties put us on our ^ 
mettle in the one case, and do but irritate us in the other. If, k 4 
for instance, a person cannot open a door, or get a key into a 
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lock, which he has done a hundred times before, you know 7 how 
apt he is to shake, and to rattle, and to force it, as if some great 
< insult w r as offered him by its resistance: you know 7 how sur¬ 
prised a w r asp, or other large insect is, that he cannot get 
through a window-pane; such is the feeling of the Prejudiced 
Man, when we urge our objections—not softened by them at 
all, but exasperated the more; for what is the use of even in¬ 
controvertible arguments against a conclusion w r hich he already 
considers to be infallible? 

This, you see, is the reason why the most overwhelming 
refutations of the calumnies brought against us do us no good at 
all with the Protestant community. We w r ere tempted, perhaps, 
to say to ourselves, “ What will they have to say in answer to this? 
now at last the falsehood is put dowm for ever, it will never show 
its face again?” Vain hope! just the reverse: like Milton’s day- 
star, after sinking into the ocean, it soon “ repairs its drooping 
head,” 
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And tricks its beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

Certainly; for it is rooted in the mind itself; it has no uncertain 
holding upon things external; it does not depend on the acci¬ 
dent of time, or place, or testimony, or sense, or possibility, 
or fact; it depends on the will alone. Therefore, “unhurt amid 
the war of elements,” it “smiles” at injury, and “defies” 
defeat; for it is safe and secure, w 7 hile it has the man’s own will 
on its side. Such is the virtue of prejudice—it is ever reproduc¬ 
tive; in vain is Jeffreys exposed; he rises again in Teodore; 
Teodore is put down; in vain, for future story-tellers and 
wonder-mongers, as yet unknown to fame, are below the 
horizon, and will come to view, and w 7 ill unfold their tale of 
horror, each in his day, in long succession; for these whispers, 
and voices, and echoes, and reverberations, are but the response, 
and, as it were, the expression of that profound inward per¬ 
suasion, and that intense illusion, which wraps the soul and 
steeps the imagination of the Prejudiced Man. 
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However, we will suppose him in a specially good humour, 
when you set about undeceiving him on some point on which 
he misstates the Catholic faith. He is determined to be candourT* 
and fairness itself, and to do full justice to your argument. So * 
you begin your explanation;—you assure him he miscon¬ 
ceives your doctrines; he has got a wrong view of facts. You 
appeal to original authorities, and show him how shamefully 
they have been misquoted; you appeal to history and prove it 
has been garbled. Nothing is wanted to your representation; 
it is triumphant. He is silent for a moment, then he begins 
with a sentiment. “What clever fellows these Catholics are! ,, 
he says, “I defy you to catch them tripping; they have a way 
out of everything. I thought we had you, but I fairly own I 
am beaten. This is how the Jesuits got on; always educated, 
subtle, well up in their books; a Protestant has no chance with 
them. ,, ^ ou see, my Brothers, you have not advanced a step 
in convincing him. 

Such is the Prejudiced Man at best advantage; but commonly / 
under the same circumstances he will be grave and suspicious. 

“I confess,” he will say, “I do not like these very complete 
explanations; they are too like a made-up case. I can easily 
believe there was exaggeration in the charge; perhaps money 
was only sometimes taken for the permission to sin, or only 
before the Reformation, but our friend professes to prove it 
never w r as taken; this is proving too much. I always suspect 
something behind, when everything is so very easy and clear.” 

Or again, “ We see before our eyes a tremendous grow^th of 
Popery; bow does it grow? You tell me you are poor, your 
priests few, your friends without influence; then how does it 
grow?” It could not grow without means I it is bad enough if - 
you can assign a cause; it is worse if you cannot. Cause there 
must be somewhere, for effects imply causes. How did it get 
into Oxford? tell me that. How has it got among the Protestant r-s 
clergy? I like all things above board; I hate concealment, I V 
detest plots. There is evidently something to be accounted 
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for; and the more cogently you prove that it is not referable 
to anything, which we see, the graver suspicions do you awaken 
<that it is traceable to somediing which is hidden. Thus our 
Prejudiced Man simply ignores the possible existence of that 
special cause to which Catholics of course refer the growth of 
Catholicism, and which surely, if admitted, is sufficient to 
account for it—viz., that it is true. He will not admit the 
power of truth among the assignable conjectural causes. He 
would rather, I am sure, assign it to the agency of evil spirits, 
than suspect the possibility of a religion being true which he 
wills should be a falsehood. 

The Present Position of Catholics 

XXIII. THE MAN OF EDUCATION 

What are these advantages? I repeat, they are in one word 
f the culture of the intellect. Robbed, oppressed, and thrust 
aside, Catholics in these islands have not been in a condition 
for centuries to attempt the sort of education which is neces¬ 
sary for the man of the world, the statesman, the landholder, 
or the opulent gentleman. Their legitimate stations, duties, 
employments, have been taken from them, and the qualifica¬ 
tions withal, social and intellectual, which are necessary both 
for reversing the forfeiture and for availing themselves of the 
reversal. The time is come when this moral disability must be 
removed. Our desideratum is, not the manners and habits of 
gentlemen;—these can be, and are, acquired in various other 
ways, by good society, by foreign travel, by the innate grace 
< and dignity of the Catholic mind;—but the force, the steadi- 
k ness, the comprehensiveness and the versatility of intellect, the 
command over our own powers, the instinctive just estimate 
' # of things as they pass before us, which sometimes indeed is a 
* natural gift, but commonly is not gained without much effort 
! and the exercise of years. 
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This is real cultivation of mind; and I do not deny that the 
characteristic excellences of a gentleman are included in it. 
Nor need we be ashamed that they should be, since the poetj*!. 
long ago wrote, that “Ingenuas didicisse hdeliter artes Emollit 
mores.” Certainly a liberal education does manifest itself in a 
courtesy, propriety, and polish of word and action, which is ^ 
beautiful in itself, and acceptable to others; but it does much 
more. It brings the mind into form,—for the mind is like the 
body. Boys outgrow their shape and their strength; their 
limbs have to be knit together, and their constitution needs 
tone. Mistaking animal spirits for vigour, and over-confident 
in their health, ignorant what they can bear and how to manage 
themselves, they are immoderate and extravagant; and fall into 
sharp sicknesses. This is an emblem of their minds; at first 
they have no principles laid down within them as a foundation 
for the intellect to build upon; they have no discriminating 
convictions, and no grasp of consequences. And therefore 
they talk at random, if they talk much, and cannot help being F 
flippant, or what is emphatically called “young” They are r 
merely dazzled by phenomena, instead of perceiving things as 
they are. 

It were well if none remained boys all their lives; but what 
is more common than the sight of grown men, talking on poli¬ 
tical or moral or religious subjects, in that offhand, idle way, 
which we signify by the word unreal ? “That they simply do 
not know what they are talking about” is the spontaneous 
silent remark of any man of sense who hears them. Hence 
such persons have no difficulty in contradicting themselves in 
successive sentences, without being conscious of it. Hence 
others, whose defect in intellectual training is more latent, have * 
their most unfortunate crotchets, as they are called, or hobbies, 
which deprive them of the influence which their estimable 
qualities would otherwise secure. Hence others can never look 
straight before them, never see the point, and have no diffi- | 
culties in the most difficult subjects. Others are hopelessly 
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obstinate and prejudiced, and, after they have been driven 
from their opinions, return to them the next moment without 
even an attempt to explain why. Others are so intemperate 
and intractable that there is no greater calamity for a good 
cause than that they should get hold of it. It is very plain from 
the very particulars I have mentioned that, in this delineation 
of intellectual infirmities, I am drawing, not from Catholics, 
but from the world at large; I am referring to an evil which is 
forced upon us in every railway carriage, in every coffee-room 
or table-d'hote , in every mixed company, an evil, however, 
to which Catholics are not less exposed than the rest of 
mankind. 

When the intellect has once been properly trained and 
formed to have a connected view or grasp of things, it will 
display its powers with more or less effect according to its 
particular quality and capacity in the individual. In the case of 
most men it makes itself felt in the good sense, sobriety of 
thought, reasonableness, candour, self-command, and steadi¬ 
ness of view, which characterize it. In some it will have 
developed habits of business, power of influencing others, and 
sagacity. In others it will elicit the talent of philosophical 
speculation, and lead the mind forward to eminence in this or 
that intellectual department. In all it will be a faculty of enter¬ 
ing with comparative ease into any subject of thought, and of 
taking up with aptitude any science or profession. All this it 
will be and will do in a measure, even when the mental forma¬ 
tion be made after a model but partially true; for, as far as 
effectiveness goes, even false views of tilings have more 
influence and inspire more respect than no views at all. Men 
who fancy they see what is not are more energetic, and make 
their way better, than those who see nothing; and so the un¬ 
doubting infidel, the fanatic, the heresiarch, are able to do 
much, while the mere hereditary Christian, who has never 
realized the truths which he holds, is unable to do any thing. 
But, if consistency of view can add so much strength even to 
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error, what may it not be expected to furnish to the dignity 
the energy, and the influence of Truth! 5 

Some one, however, will perhaps object that I am but advo¬ 
cating that spurious philosophism, which shows itself in what 
for what of a word, I may call “viewiness,” when I speak so 
much of the formation, and consequent grasp, of the intellect. 
It may be said that the theory of University Education, which 

have been delineating, if acted upon, would teach youths 

nothing soundly or thoroughly, and would dismiss them with 

nothing better than brilliant general views about all things 
whatever. 6 

This indeed, if well founded, would be a most serious objec¬ 
tion to what I have advanced in this Volume, and would 
demand my immediate attention, had I any reason to think that 

J COuld J not remove i[ « once, by a simple explanation of what 
I consider the true mode of educating, were this the place to 

do so. But these Discourses are directed simply to the con¬ 
sideration of the aims and principles of Education. Suffice it, 
then to say here, that I hold very strongly that the first step in 
intellectual training is to impress upon a boy’s mind the idea 
of science, method, order, principle, and system; of rule and 
exception, of richness and harmony. This is commonly and 
excellently done by making him begin with Grammar; nor 
can too great accuracy, or minuteness and subtlety of teaching 
be used towards him, as his faculties expand, with this simple 
purpose. Hence it is that critical scholarship is so important a 
discipline for him when he is leaving school for the University. 

A second science is the Mathematics: this should follow Gram¬ 
mar, still with the same object, viz., to give him a conception 
of development and arrangement from and around a common 
centre. Hence it is that Chronology and Geography are so 
necessary for him, when he reads History, which is otherwise 
little better than a story-book. Hence, too. Metrical Composi- c 
tion, when he reads Poetry; in order to stimulate his powers 
into action in every practicable way, and to prevent a merely 
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passive reception of images and ideas which in that case are 
likely to pass out of the mind as soon as they have entered it. 
Let him once gain this habit of method, of starting from fixed 
points, of making his ground good as he goes, of distinguishing 
what he knows from what he does not know, and I conceive 
he will be gradually initiated into the largest and truest philoso¬ 
phical views, and will feel nothing but impatience and disgust at 
the random theories and imposing sophistries and dashing para¬ 
doxes, which carry away half-formed and superficial intellects. 

Such parti-coloured ingenuities are indeed one of the chief 
evils of the day, and men of real talent are not slow to minister 
to them. An intellectual man, as the world now conceives of 
him, is one who is full of “views” on all subjects of philosophy, 
on all matters of the day. It is almost thought a disgrace not to 
have a view at a moment’s notice on any question from the 
Personal Advent to the Cholera or Mesmerism. This is owing 
in great measure to the necessities of periodical literature, now 
so much in request. Every quarter of a year, every month, 
every day, there must be a supply, for the gratification of the 
public, ot new and luminous theories on the subjects of reli¬ 
gion, foreign politics, home politics, civil economy, finance, 
trade, agriculture, emigration, and the colonies. Slavery, the 
gold fields, German philosophy, the French Empire, Welling¬ 
ton, Peel, Ireland, must all be practised on, day after day, by 
w hat are called original thinkers. As the great man’s guest 
must produce his good stories or songs at the evening banquet, 
as the platform orator exhibits his telling facts at mid-day, so 
the journalist lies under the stern obligation of extemporizing 
his lucid views, leading ideas, and nutshell truths for the 
breakfast table. The very nature of periodical literature, 
broken into small wholes, and demanded punctually to an 
hour, involves the habit of this extempore philosophy. “ Almost 
all the Ramblers,” says Boswell of Johnson, “were written 
just as they were wanted for the press; he sent a certain por¬ 
tion of the copy of an essay, and wrote the remainder while 
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the former part of it was printing.” Few men have the gifts 
of Johnson, who to great vigour and resource of intellect, 
when it was fairly roused, united a rare common-sense and a 
conscientious regard for veracity, which preserved him from 
flippancy or extravagance in writing. Few men are Johnsons; 
yet how many men at this day are assailed by incessant demands 
on their mental powers, which only a productiveness like his 

supply! There is a demand for a reckless 
originality of thought, and a sparkling plausibility of argu¬ 
ment, which he would have despised, even if he could have 
displayed; a demand for crude theory and unsound philosophy, 
rather than none at all. It is a sort of repetition of the “Quid 
novi?” of the Areopagus, and it must have an answer. Men 
must be found who can treat, where it is necessary, like the 
Athenian sophist, de omni scibili , 

Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 

Augur, Schcenobates, Medicus, Magus, omnia novit. 

I am speaking of such writers with a feeling of real sympathy 
for men who are under the rod of a cruel slavery. I have 
never indeed been in such circumstances myself, nor in the 
temptations which they involve; but most men who have had 
to do with composition must know the distress which at times 
it occasions them to have to write—a distress sometimes so 
keen and so specific that it resembles nothing else than bodily 
pain. That pain is the token of the wear and tear of mind; and, 
if works done comparatively at leisure involve such mental 
fatigue and exhaustion, what must be the toil of those whose 
intellects are to be flaunted daily before the public in full dress, 
and that dress ever new and varied, and spun, like the silk¬ 
worm’s, out of themselves! Still, whatever true sympathy we 
may feel for the ministers of this dearly purchased luxury, and 
whatever sense we may have of the great intellectual power £* 
which the literature in question displays, we cannot honestly 
close our eyes to its direct evil. 
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One other remark suggests itself, which is the last I shall 
think it necessary to make. The authority, which in former 
times was lodged in Universities, now resides in very great 
measure in that literary world, as it is called, to which I have 
been referring. This is not satisfactory, if, as no one can deny, 
its teaching be so offhand, so ambitious, so changeable. It 
increases the seriousness of the mischief, that so very large a 
portion of its writers are anonymous, for irresponsible power 
never can be any thing but a great evil; and, moreover, that, 
even when they are known, they can give no better guarantee 
for the philosophical truth of their principles than their popu¬ 
larity at the moment, and their happy conformity in ethical 
character to the age which admires them. Protestants, how¬ 
ever, may do as they will: it is a matter for their own con¬ 
sideration; but at least it concerns us that our own literary 
tribunals and oracles of moral duty should bear a graver 
character. At least it is a matter of deep solicitude to Catholic 
Prelates that their people should be taught a wisdom, safe 
from the excesses and vagaries of individuals, embodied in 
institutions which have stood the trial and received the sanc¬ 
tion of ages, and administered by men who have no need to 
be anonymous, as being supported by their consistency with 
their predecessors and with each other. 

7 he Idea of a University 
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I. Barbarism and Civilization 

(From Historical Sketches , I, pp. 163-174) 

October-November 1833 Newman delivered a series of lec¬ 
tures to the Catholic Institute, Liverpool, On the History of the Turks 
tn their relation to Europe. He professed no more than “to have 
brought together in one materials which are to be found in any 
ordinarily furnished library.” They were published in a small 
volume in 1854 and in 1872 included in Historical Sketches. 
p. 43, 1. 24. ^ Labi tur et labetur .” Horace, Epistles , I, 2, 42. ‘The 
peasant waits for the river to stay its flowing; but it ru’ns by, and 
will run by, rolling onward for ever and ever.’ 

II. Civilization and University Education 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 249-264) 


The Catholic University of Ireland, which had been in prospect 

tor several years, was formally inaugurated on June 4, 1854, when 

Newman was installed as Rector, and opened its doors to students 

at the beginning of the following November. On Thursday, 

November 9, he delivered the Inaugural Lecture to the School of 

Philosophy and Letters, which he entitled “Christianity and 
.Letters. 

p. 48, 11 . 5-IO. It is indeed . . . the Faculty of Arts. “The University 
of Paris, like those of Oxford and Cambridge, at first only existed 
in the lay Faculty of Arts. On this faculty these great universities 
are founded, as in it alone they once existed; and in the two latter, 

• ^ were never, in fact, separated, as in the 

continental schools, into independent corporations.” Sir William 
Hamilton, Discussions on Philosophy , Third Edition (Edinburgh 
and London, 1866), pp. 490—491. 

p. 52, 1 . 17- Athenian Prince. Pisistratus, an Athenian in the sixth 
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century b.c. who, after the reforms of Solon, made himself 
Tyrant. 

p. 55, 1 . 7. Baconian method. The inductive method, 
p. 55, 1 . 34. The Summa , or compendium of theology, to which 
Newman refers here is the Summa Theologies of St Thomas 
Aquinas (1225 or 1227-74). 


III. A University in its Idea 

(From Historical Sketches , III, pp. 6-16) 


The Catholic University Gazette was a weekly periodical issued by 
Newman, beginning on June 1, 1854, partly to bring to the atten¬ 
tion of the public official notices and other relevant information 
about the University, but partly also to supplement the lectures 
delivered, or written for delivery, in Dublin in 1852 (these now 
form the first part of The Idea of a University) with a series of essays, 
not on “ the abstract nature of University Education,” as the lectures 
were, but on actual Academical Institutions, past or present, in 
their historical characteristics and several fortunes.” They now 

constitute the bulk of the third volume of Historical Sketches . This 
essay appeared in the Gazette on June 8, 1854. 

p. 56 1. 11. Studium Generale. “The term studium generale 
did not mean originally, that all was taught, but that what was 

taught was taught to ailT (W. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 490 n.) Cf. 

H. Rashdalb Universities of hurope in the Middle Ages (London 

i8 95 ), I, 9 : "A Studium Generale meant a School of general 
resort. b 


61, 1 . 1 z. British Association. The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was inaugurated at York on September 
27. 1851, as the result of a proposal put forward by Sir David 
Brewster. It held its second meeting in Oxford in June 1852 
when the honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon Dalton’ 

rown, Brewster, and Faraday. Newman objected to the 
Association, not on account of “ its exclusive devotion to science ” 
but of certain “graver matters,” which he did not specify but by 
which he meant its intrusion into the field of theology. The Idea 
oj a University , p. xii; Historical Sketches, III, 332. 

62, 1 . 28. . . University is no more -“It is therefore a fairly safe 

interence that the period 1150-1170—probably the latter years of 

,, la ? e , 7 °r saw t ^ le birth of the University of Paris.” H 
Kashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, I, 294. It was 
suppressed under the Revolution. 
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IV. Discipline and Influence 

(From Historical Sketches , III, pp. 72-76) 

This conversation, imaginary", of course, is supposed to have 
taken place with an old Oxford contemporary, who, after making a 
competency in business, had retired to live in a house at Ham, near 
Richmond, which Newman’s parents had occupied between 1804 
and 1807, when he was a small boy. In it he reflects upon his 
experiences at Oxford, and the attempt he made, in conjunction 
with his two fellow-tutors, R. H. Froude and R. I. Wilberforce, to 
get into closer touch with his pupils; this was thwarted by the 
Provost, who refused to assign them any more pupils. 

V. The Discipline Proper to a University 

(From My Campaign in Ireland, pp. 35-38) 

This is a volume of papers connected with the Catholic Univer¬ 
sity* which was printed for private circulation in 1896. The extract 
given here is taken from Newman’s Report for the year 1854-55 to 
the Irish bishops, which is dated October 13, 1855. 

p. 69, 1 . 16. A University residence ... the playground. Cf. The Idea of 
a University , pp. 227-234. 

p. 70, 1 . 29. “Lesbian Canon.” See Aristotle, Ethics , V, 10, 7. In 
Lesbian building irregular polygonal stones were employed, and 
the builders used a rule of lead, which could be accommodated to 
the surface of the stone already laid, and then applied to other 
stones in order to select one of a similar shape to be placed in 
juxtaposition to it. Cf. Grammar of Assent , p. 355. 


VI. The Supreme Function of a University 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 456-464, 478-479) 

The lecture “Christianity and Scientific Investigation,” of which 
these two extracts form part, was written for the School of Science, 
but not delivered. Newman submitted it to two friendly theolo¬ 
gians, who passed it as orthodox but thought it inexpedient in all 
the circumstances. It was, however, published in 1859 * n Lectures 
on Lniversity Subjects , which afterwards became the second part of 
The Idea of a University. 

P* 73 , 1 . “Tu regere . . . memento.” Virgil, TEneid, VI, 1 . 851. 

‘Fail not to govern beneath thy sway the peoples, O Roman.’ 
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VII. The Primary Object of Education 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 331-333; from a paper on 
Elementary Studies in the Catholic University Gazette, June 22, 1854) 

VIII. Discipline of Mind 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 487-502) 

This was an address given to the evening classes in November 
1858. Early in that year arrangements were made by which certain 
professors undertook to deliver courses of lectures for the benefit 
of young men resident in Dublin and engaged in business during the 
day. The classes opened on April 19, 1858, and the number of 
students enrolled soon rose to 179. They were allowed to matricu¬ 
late and present themselves for the Scholar’s Degree, 
p. 82, 1 . 32. Gentlemen , I am . . . University . Catholic University 
Gazette, April 5, 1855, No. 42, pp. 420-422. 
p. 92, 1 . 26. “A little learning is a dangerous thing. ” Alexander Pope, 
Essay on Criticism , II, 215. 

IX. Enlargement of Mind 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 127-139) 

p. 94, 1 . 23. It is . . . counting. An echo of Genesis XLI, 47-48. 
p.95,1.19. There are ... upon it. “ I believe, if the truth were known, 
men would be astonished at the small amount of learning with 
which a high degree of culture is compatible.” Cf. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, On the Art of Reading (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 12- 
13, 202, quoting from James Rhoades, 
p. 96. For instance , . . . This passage, as far as “awful moral” on 
p. 99, is taken almost verbatim, except for certain omissions and 
additions, from Oxford University Sermons , pp. 282-285, which 
Newman, when he wrote this Discourse VI in 1852, did not 
anticipate would be reprinted. 

p. 98, 1 . 27. The judgment-stricken king. Pentheus in Euripides, 
Baccha , 11. 918-919. 

p. 100, 1 . 11. knowledge ... as philosophy. Cf. what H. T. Buckle, 
History of Civilisation in England , I, p. 369 (World’s Classics 
Series) says of Edmund Burke: “To these great inquiries, which 
touch the basis of social philosophy, Burke added a considerable 
acquaintance with physical science, and even with the practice 
and routine of mechanical trades. All this was so digested and 
worked into his mind, that it was ready on every occasion; not. 
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like the knowledge of ordinary politicians, broken and wasted in 

fragments but blended into a complete whole, fused by a genius 

that gave life even to the dullest pursuits. This, indeed, was the 

characteristic of Burke, that in his hands nothing was barren. 

buch was the strength and exuberance of his intellect, that it bore 

.it . ln a U directions, by showing their connexion with general 

principles, and the part they have to play in the great scheme of 
human affairs.” & 

p. ioo, 1 . 16. For instance, ... What follows is based upon, and often 
reproduces, Oxford University Sermons , pp. 287, 288 sq. 

p. 103, I 16. rcrpaywvos. ‘ Foursquare ’—a metaphor applied to 
the good man, since both the good man and the square are per¬ 
fect. (Aristotle, Fthics , I, 10; 2, Rhetoric , III, 11, 2.) 
p. 103,1. 17. Peripatetic. The follower of Aristotle. 

P* ^ 1 7 - Stoic. The follower of Zeno, called such because 
Zeno lectured in the Stoa. Horace, Epistles, I, 6, 1. ‘Not to 
admire anything, not to lose one’s self-control.’ 
p. 103, 1 . 18. Felix qni potu it... avari. Virgil, Georgies, II, 11 . 490-492. 
blessed was he who could master the causes of things, and trampled 
under foot inexorable death and the riot of insatiable hell/ 

X. The Practical End of a University Course 

(From l he Idea of a University, pp. 177—178) 

p. 104, 1 . 11. training good members of society. Cf “Though a useful 
and practical life may be the end of education, yet . . . the per¬ 
fection of education consists in the perfection and enlargement of 
the intellect per se .” Mark Pattison, Essays (Oxford, 1889), I, 432. 
Plato, Lam, I, 643E-644B. 

“ Whether one destines my pupil for the sword, the Church, or 
the Bar, it matters little. . . . Nature calls him to human life; to 
live is the trade that I wish to teach him. In leaving my hands, he 
will not be, I acknowledge, either magistrate, soldier or priest; 
primarily, he will be a man.” Cf. Rousseau, Emile (Everyman’s 
Library), I, 11. 

XI. The Product of a Liberal Education 

(From The Idea of a University, pp. 208-211). Cf. Historical Sketches, 

III, p. 10. 

p. 106, 1 . 1. Thackeray’s definition is different: “What is it to be a y 
gentleman? Is it not to have lofty aims, to lead a pure life, to 
keep your honour virgin; to have the esteem of your fellow- 
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citizens, and the love of your fireside; to bear good fortune 
meekly; to suffer evil with constancy; and through evil and good 
to maintain truth always? Show me the happy man whose life 
exhibits these qualities, and him we will salute as gentleman, 
whatever his rank may be.” The Four Georges ; “George IV” 
(Everyman’s Library, 1920), p. 423. 
p. 107, 1 . 31. definition of a gentleman. “ At this day the ‘ gentleman ’ is 
the creation, not of Christianity, but of civilization.” The Idea of a 
University , p. 203. 


XII. The Growth of Colleges 

(From Historical Sketches , III, pp. 213-227) 

p. 120, 1 . 1. the Nations. In the medieval universities the student- 
body tended to fall into groups according to nationality. At 
Paris there were four ‘ nations,’ at Oxford only two—the Boreales, 
or northerners, and the Australes, or southerners, the river Trent 
being taken as the boundary between them, 
p. 120, 1 . 20. Martinets. This term was applied to students of the 
University of Paris who were not attached to any college or hall, 
presumably because, like the martin, they lived under the eaves. 


XIII. On the Process of Development in Ideas 

(From Development of Christian Doctrine , pp. 33-40) 


P* } 2 A 1 * 3 2 * to live is to change. Henri Bergson, who admitted his 
indebtedness to Newman, must surely have been acquainted with 
this sentence, for it provides in a sense the text of his philosophy. 


XIV. Literature as the Expression of Ideas 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 268-294) 

This lecture was delivered in the School of Philosophy and 
etters in November 1858. “Now you will find some pretty 
swor smanship in its [/.*., The Idea of a University ] pages, but nothing 
ore trenchant than the passage in which Newman assails and puts 

Me r ° U W Crsian k° St iH^dels—I regret to say, for the most part 

ien ot Science—who would persuade us that good writing, that 

y e , is something extrinsic to the subject, a kind of ornamentation 
n ? V Ck C the taste > a stud y for the Mettante, but beneath the 

n„ X f T n t tern and masculine minds.” Cf. A. Quiller-Couch, 

0/7 the Ar/ °f Writing (Cambridge, 1925), p. 27. 
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p. 132, 1. 27. a shadow. Longinus, On the Sublime (edited Rhys 

Roberts, London, 1899), Chapter IX, p. 61: “Sublimity is the 

echo of a great soul.” Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates 

Romance, 1 . 1: “All men rightly think that words are the images of 
each man’s soul.” 

p. 133, 1 . 13. pages I have quoted. Sterne, Sermon XLIII\ but the 
passage quoted has been omitted here. 

p. 134, 1 . 16. versus. Juvenal, I, 79. “Wrath produces verses.” 
p. 1 34 > !• 16. Poeta nascitur , non fit. Cf. Cicero, ‘‘Nacsimur poeta , 
fmus oratores “ We are born poets, we become orators.” 
p. 134, 1 . 24. the vision of Alir^a. Spectator , No. 159. 
p. 134, 1 . 30. the image . . . of his mind. “ The style of an author should 
be the image of his mind, but the choice and command of lan¬ 
guage are the fruits of exercise.” Gibbon, Memoirs (ed. Birkbeck 
Hill) (London, 1900), pp. 189-190. Cf. p. 1, “Style is the image 
of character.” 


p. 13 5, 1 . 2. the magnanimous man. Ethics , IV, 9. 
p. 135, 1 . 4. the elocution of a great intellect. Longinus, On the Sublime 
(ed. Rhys Roberts), III, 9. “Great accents we expect to fall from 
the lips of those whose thoughts are deep and grave.” 
p. 135, 1 . 9. KJSet yaicov. Iliad , 1 . 405. The precise meaning is 
doubtful, perhaps “brilliant with splendour.” 
p. 135, 1 . 18. Canst thou not minister . . . Act V, scene 3. 
p. 135,1. 28. * 77 / not alone . . . Act I, scene 2. 

p. 136, 1 . 14. os magna sonaturum. Horace, Satires , I, 4, 43-44. ‘A 
mouth that is to speak great things.’ 
p. 136, 1 . 16. never out of keeping. “Toutes les fausses beautes que 
nous blamons en Ciceron ont des admirateurs, et en grand 
nombre.” Pascal, Penstes (Brunschvigg), 1 . 31. 
p. 138,1. 11. The poet's eye. Midsummer Night's Dream , V, 1 . 
p. 142, 1 . 23. one who has something to say. G. W. E. Russell quotes 
Matthew Arnold as having once revealed to him “the only 
secret of style.” “Have something to say, and say it as clearly as 
you can.” Cf. with this: “Yet [Arnold] brought to Literature, 
and in a happy hour, that which Browning and Tennyson] 
lacked, insisting by the example of his verse as well as by the 
precepts of his criticism that before anything becomes literature 
it must observe two conditions—it must be worth saying, and it 
must be worthily written.” A. Quiller-Couch, Studies in Literature , 
First Series (Cambridge, 1924), p. 229. 
p. 143, 1 . 7. nil molitor inepte. Horace, Ars Poetica , 1 . 140, ‘attempts 
nothing unsuitably.’ 
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‘Hence it comes about that the whole life of the ancient poet is 
exposed to view, as if painted on a votive tablet.’ 
p. 143, 1 . 11. Quo fit . . . senis. . . . Horace, Satires , II, 11 . 32-34. 
p. 144, 1 . 5. If then the power of speech . . . Quiller-Couch quotes 
“this great passage from Newman which |he saysj I beg you, 
having heard it, to ponder.” On the Art of Writings pp. 125-126. 

XV. A Nation’s Classics and their Effects 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 321-330) 

This is taken from a paper on English Catholic literature, parts 
of which appeared in the Catholic University Gazette, p. 105, et seq ., 
p. 113 , et seq. 

p. 144, 1 . 2 5 . The language of a nation is at first rude and clumsy. “ Thus 
to seize a language in its rude state, and compel it, in spite of its 
hardness and intractability, to become a malleable material of 
thought, is the peculiar characteristic of the highest species of 
mind.” Henry Rogers, “Genius and Writing of Pascal,” 
Edinburgh Review , January 1847. 

p. 145 , 1 . 29. The Pleasures of Hope. By Thomas Campbell, published 
I 799 * 

p. 146, 1 . 8. novas frondes , et non sua poma. Virgil, Georgies , II, 82; 
‘new foliage and alien fruits.’ 

p. 146, 1 . 11. tuned our versification. “Pope is said to have tuned our 
tongue.” Essays Critical and Historical , I, 25. 
p. 146, 1 . 21. the language of the nineteenth century. “ But it is at any rate 
curious to note that the literary revolution against the despotic 
diction of Pope seems issuing, like political revolutions, in a 

despotism of its own making.” Francis Thompson, Essay on 
Shelley , p. 26. 

p. 148, 1 . 21. E. Gibbon . . . says. In Memoirs , ed. Birkbeck Hill, p. 
122. 


XVI. The Unity of Knowledge 

Between May 10 and June 7, 1852, Newman delivered five lec¬ 
tures on university education in Dublin. The first four are included 
!; e f current edition of The Idea of a University , pp. 1-98; but the 
u r: * rom . w hich these extracts are taken, although it appeared in 
the first edition (185 2), he omitted from subsequent editions, not as 
eing dissatisfied with it, but because it did not fit in with the last 
nve lectures, which he wrote afterwards, but was not asked to 
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deliver. The words in square brackets are Newman’s own modifi- 

cations of the original text, as they are printed in the posthumous 
volume. My Campaign in Ireland , pp. 243-254. 

p. 153, 1 . 2. set up in Condon . What is now known as University 
College was opened as the University of London in 1828. The 
University, however, as an examining body with the right to 
grant degrees, was dissociated from the College in 1836, and the 
latter continued as a teaching body only. 

p. 153, 1 . 12. From pulpits . . . religion .” Edinburgh Review , 

XLIII (February 1826). In Selections from the Edinburgh Review , 

II, 604. ’ 

XVII. A Little Science not Deep Philosophy 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 74-78) 

XVm. The Interrelation of the Sciences 

(From The Idea of a University , pp. 45-51) 

XIX. Economical Representations 

(From Oxford University Sermons , pp. 340-348) 

The sermon “The Theory of Developments in Religious Doc¬ 
trine,” preached on February 2, 1843, was the last university sermon 
to be preached by Newman at Oxford. 

p. 171, 1 . 20. the well-known instance attributed to Menenius Agrippa. 
Menenius Agrippa, consul 503, b.c. a man of moderate views in 
the quarrels between patricians and plebeians, when the latter 
withdrew to the Sacred Mount, related to them the fable of the 
belly and the members. 

p. 175,1. 29. Neither proposition is true , and both are true. The impres¬ 
sion made upon one listener by this paragraph is given by J. A. 
Froude, Nemesis of Faith (London, 1903), p. 103. 

XX. Caution in Promulgating Scientific Hypotheses ; 

In 1877 Newman reissued in two volumes his “Oxford Lectures 
on the Prophetical Office of the Church,” together with a number of A 
papers connected with the Tractarian Movement. This edition, 
which he designates as the third, he introduced in a long Preface, 
from which this extract is taken—pp. liii-lvi. 
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XXI. The English Character and its Political Results 

(From Discussions and Arguments , pp. 331-344) 

/ In 1854 H. W. Wilberforce became proprietor and editor of The 
Catholic Standard , and asked Newman to become a contributor. 
Early in the following year, accordingly, Newman, above the tiom 
de plume of Catholicus, contributed a series of eight letters, entitled 
“Who’s to blame?” on the British Constitution, which was being 
sorely tried by the war in the Crimea. The extracts given here are 
taken from the fifth and sixth letters. 

p. 179, 1 . 1. “ Two Drovers A One of the three stories in the First 
Series of Chronicles of the Canongate (Edinburgh, 1827). 
p. 180, 1 . 33. Waterloo Bridge. Waterloo Bridge, designed by John 
Rennie, and completed in 1817. 

p. 181, 1 . 12. Prytaneum . Greek npuraveiov , a public building, 
called at Athens 06\os from its shape; in it the ^pm-avct? (the mem¬ 
bers of the Council) had their meals at the public cost, 
p. 183, 1 . 30. Committee of Inequity. On January 23, 1855, Roebuck 
introduced a motion for a select committee to inquire into the 
condition of the Army before Sebastopol, which was carried; 
and on February' 1 the Aberdeen Ministry’ resigned. 

XXII. Prejudice 

(From The Present Position of Catholics , pp. 227-243) 

These lectures, nine in number, were given by Newman in the 
Corn Exchange, Birmingham, once a week on Monday evenings 
during the summer months of 1851, beginning on June 30. They 
were addressed to the Brothers of the Oratory— i.e., to an associa¬ 
tion of laymen attached, but external, to the Congregation of the 
Oratory, to which Newman belonged. But, as the ectures were 
open to the public, the Brothers formed only a tiny proportion of 
the audience. 

P* 1 9 °, 1 . 35 . Caesar's wife. Suetonius,////////, 74. Pompeia, Caesar’s 
wife, when Clodius was found in her house at a festival of the 
Bona Dea, was divorced by him on the ground, as he stated it, 
Quoniam meos tarn suspicione, quam crimine, judico carere 
opertere,” ‘Since I hold that my connexions should be not 
only innocent but even beyond suspicion.’ Plutarch (“Caesar”) 
S gives the same reason, “because I thought it right that my wife 
should not even be suspected.” 

p- 192, 1 . 9. “loved darkness rather than the light." John, III, 19. 
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p. 193 , 1 . 33 . “ adorned the most” Thomson, The Seasons, “Autumn,” 

1. 213. 

p. 196, 1 . 17. “Am I a dog ...” I Samuel, XVII, 43. v- 

p.197,1.18. “ And tricks its beams ...” Milton, Lyndas, 11 . 168-169. 4 

XXILL. The Man of Education 

(From The Idea of a University , Preface, pp. xv-xxii) 

p. 200, 1 . 4. Ingenuas .. . wa/vx. Ovid, Epistola; ex Ponto , II, 9, 47-48: 

‘to have learnt the liberal arts assiduously civilizes our manners.’ 

p. 203, 1 . 32. “ Almost all the Ramblers . . .” Life of fohnson (Oxford, 
1826), III, 34. 

p. 204, 1 . 16. Grammaticus . . . novit. Juvenal, III, 76-77. ‘A philo¬ 
logist, a rhetorician, a geometer, a painter, a master-wrestler, an 
augur, a rope-dancer, a doctor, a magician, he knows all things.’ 
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